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INTRODUCTION. 



KOTIVES FOR THE UNDERTAKING— OEUQIN OF THE NAME OF 

QUAKERS — GEORGE FOX, THE FOUNDER OF THE 

SOCIETY — SHORT HISTORY OF HIS UFE. 



X ROM the year 1787, when I began to devote my 
labours to the abolition of the slave trade, I was 
thrown frequently into the company of the people, 
called Quakers. These people had been then long 
unanimous upon this subject. Indeed they had plac- 
ed it among'the articles of their religious discipline. 
Their houses were of course open to me m all parts 
of the kingdom. Hence I came to a knowledge of 
their living manners, .which no other person, who was 
not a Quaker, could have easily obtained. 

As soon as I became possessed of this knowledge, 
or git leaat of so much of it, as to feel that it was con- 
siderable, I conceived a desire of writing their moral 

VOL. X. A, 
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history. I believed I should be able to exhibit to the 
rest of the world many excellent customs, of which 
they were ignorant,* but which it might be useful to 
them to know. I believed too, that I should be af- 
fording to the Quakers themselves, some lessons of 
utility, by letting them see, as it were in a glass, the 
reflection of th^ir ovm images. I felt also a great de- 
sire, amidst these considerations, to do them justice ; 
for ignorance and prejudice had invented many ex- 
pressions concerning them, to the detriment of their 
character, which their conduct never gave me reason 
to suppose^ durinjg all IPy intercourse with them, to 
be true. 

Nor was I without the belief, that such a history 
might afford entertainment to many. The Quakersy^ 
as every body knows, differ more than even many fo- 
reigners do, from their own countrymen. Thqr 
adopt a singular mode of language. Their domestic 
customs are peculiar. They have renounced neligious 
ceremonies, which all other christians, in some form 
or other, have retained. They are distinguished froiq 
all the other islanders by their dress. These differ- 
ences are great and striking. And I thought therefore 
that those, who were curious in the devdbpcment of 
character, might be gratified in knowing the princi- 
ples, which produced such numerous exceptions from 
l^e general practice^ of the worl4« 
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feut though I had coneeiyed from the operation of 
these sentiments upon my mind, as long ago as I have 
stated, a strong desire to write the moral history of 
the Quakers, yet my incessant occupations on the sub - 
ject of the slave-trade, and indisposition of body after- 
wards, in consequence of the great mental exertions 
necessary in such a cause, prevented me from attempt- 
ing my design. At length these causes of prevention 
ceased. But when, after this, the subject recurred, 
I did not seem to have the industry and perseverance, 
though I had stiU the inclination left^ for the under- 
taking. Time, however, continued to steal on, till 
at length I began to be apprehansive, but more parti- 
cularly within the last two years> that, if I wctc to de- 
lay my work much longer, I mi^ht not live to begin 
it at all. TUs consideration operated upon me. But I 
was forcibly struck by miother, namely, that, . if I 
were not to put my hand to the task, the Quakers 
would probably continue to be as little known to their 
fellow-citizens, as thgr are at present. For I did not 
se? who was ever to give a full and satisfactory ac- 
count of them. It is true indeed, that there are works, 
written by Quakers, from which a certain portion of 
their history, and an abstract of their religious princi- 
ples, might be collected ; but none, from whence their 
living manners could be taken. It is true also that 
others, of other religious denominations, have ^vritten 
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concerning them ; but of those authors, who have 
mentioned them in the course of their respective writ- 
ings, not one, to my knowledge, has ^ven a correct 
accoimt of them. It would be tedious to dwell on the 
errors of Mosheim, or of Formey , or of Hume, or on 
those to be found in many of the modem periodical((z) 
publications. It seemed, therefore, from the circum- 
stance of my familiar intercourse with the Quakers, 
that it devolved upon me particularly to write their 
history 1 And I was the more confirmed in my opin- 
ion, because, in looking forward, I was never able to 
foresee the time when any other cause would equally, 
with that of the slave-trade, bring any other person, 
who was not x)f the society, into such habits of friend- 
ship with the Quakers, as that he should obtain an 
equal degree of knowledge concerning them with my- 
self. By this new consideration I was more than or- 
dinarily stimulated, and I began my work. 

It is not improbable but some may imagine from 
the account already given, that this work will be a 
partial one, or that it will lean, more than it ought to 
do, in &vour of the Quakers* I do not pretend to 
say, that I shall be utterly able to divest myself of all 

<a) I must except Dr. Toulmin^s -revision of Ned's history ,of the 
Puritans. One or two publications have appeared since, written, in a 
liberal spirit, but they are confined principally to the relif^ous principles 
of the Quakers. 
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fOidtte influence, which tfieir attention towards mc 
may have produced, or that I shall be utterly unbias- 
sed, when I consider them as fdlow-labourers in the 
work of the abolition of the slave-trade ; for if others 
had put their shoulders to the wheel equally with them 
on the occasion, one of the greatest causes of human 
misery, and moral evil, that was ever known in the 
world, had been long ago annihilated, nor can I con- 
ceal, that I have a regard for men, of whom it is a just 
feature in their character, that, whenever they can be 
brought to argue upon political subjects, they reason 
upon principle, and not upon consequences ; for if this 
mode of reasoning had been adopted by others, but 
particularly by men in exalted stations, policy had 
given way to moral jusftice, and there had been but 
litde public wickedness in the world. But though 
I am confessedly partial to the Quakers on account of 
their hospitality to me, and on account of the good 
traits in their moral character, I am not so much so, 
as to be blind to their imperfections, Quakerism is 
of itself a pure system, and, if followed closely, will 
lead towards purity and perfection ; but I know well 
that all, who profess it, are not Quakers. The devia- 
tion therefore of their practice from their profession, 
and their frailties and imperfections, I shall uniformly 
lay open to them, wherever I believe them to exist. 
And this I shall do, not because I wish to avoid the 
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charge of partiality, but from a belief, that it is my 
duty to do it. 

The society, of which I am to speak, are called {b) 
Quakers by the world, but are known to each other 
by the name of friends, a beautiful appellation, and 
characteristic of the relation, which man, under the 
christian dispensation, ought uniformly to bear to 
man. 

.The Founder of the society was George Fox 
He was bom of ** honest and sufficient parents,'* at 
Drayton in Leicestershire, in the year 1624. He was 
puttnrt, wTien young, according to his own account, 
to a man, who was a shoe-maker by trade, and who 
dealt in wool, and followed grazing, and sold cattle." 
But it appears from William Penn, who became a 
member of the society, and was acquainted with him 
that he principally followed the country-part of his 
master's business. He took a great delight in sheep, 
" an employment," .saysPehn, "that very well suited 
his mind in some respects, both for its innocency and 
its solitude, and was a just figure of his after ministry 
and service." 

In his youth he manifested a seriousness of spirit, 
not usual in persons of his age. This seriousness 

{b) Justice Bennet o( Derby g^ve the society the name of Quakers in 
the year 1650, because the founder of it ordei^ him, and those jn^sent 
with him, to tremble at the word of the Lord. 
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grew upon him, and as it encrcased he encouraged it, 
so that in the year 1643, or in the twentieth year of 
his age, he conceived lumself, in consequence of the 
awful impression he had received, to be called upon 
to separate himself from the world, and to devote 
himself to religion. 

At this time the Church of England, as a Protes- 
tant church, had been established; and many, who 
were not satisfied with the setdement of it, had formed 
themselves into different religious sects. There was 
a great number of persons also in the kingdom, who 
approving neither of the religion^of the establishment, 
nor of that of the different denominations alluded to, 
withdrew from the communion of every visible 
church. These were ready to follow any teacher, 
who might inculcate doctrines that coincided with 
their own apprehensions. Thus far a way lay open 
among many for a cordial reception of George Fox* 
-But of those; who had formed difierent visible 
churches of their own, it may^ be observed, that 
though they were prejudiced, the reformation had not 
taken place so long, but that they were still alive to 
religious advancement. Nor had it taken place so 
long, but that thousands were still very ignorant, 
and stood ^l need of light and informataion on that 
subject. 
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It does not appear, however, that George Fox, for 
the first three years fix)m the time, when he conceiv- 
ed it to be his duty to withdraw fi-om the world, had 
done any thing as a public minister of the gospel. He 
had travelled from the year 1643 to 1646, through 
the counties of Warwick, Leicester, Northampton, 
and Bedford, and as far as London. In this interval 

* 

he appears to have given himself up to solemn im- 
pressions, and to have endeavoured to find out as ma- 
ny serious people as he could, with a view of Convers- 
ing with them on the subject of reli^on. 

In 1647 he extended his travels to Derbyshire, and 
fi-om thence into Lancashire, but returned to his na- 
tive country. He met with many fiiendly people in 
the course of this journey, and had many serious 
conversations with them, but he never joined in pro- 
fession with any. At Duckeiifield, however, and at 
Manchester, he went among those, whom he termed 
" the professors of reli^on," and according to his 
own expressions, ^Vhe staid a while and declared 
truth among them^" Of these some were convinced 
but others were enraged, being startled at his doc- 
trine of perfection. At Broughton in Leicestershire, 
we find him attending a meeting of the Baptists, at 
which many of other denominations were present. 
Here he spoke publicly and convinced many. After 
this he went back to the county of Nottingham. And 
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liere a report having gone abroad, that he was an ex- 
traordinary young man, many, both priests and peo- 
ple, came far and near to see him. 

In 1648 he confined his movements to a few coun- 
ties. In this year we find him becoming a public 
character. In Nottinghamshire he delivered himself 
in public at three different meetings, consisting either 
of priests and professors, as he calls them, or profes- 
sors and people. In Warv/ickshire he met with a 
great company of professors, who were praying and 
expounding the scriptures, in the fields^ Here he 
discoursed l^gely, and the hearers fell into conten- 
tion, and so parted. In Leicestershire he attended 
another meeting, consisting of Church people, Pres- 
byterians, Independents, and Baptists, where he spoke 
publicly again^ This meeting was held in a church. 
The persons present discoursed and reasoned. Ques- 
tions were propounded, and answers followed* An 
answer given by George Fox, in which he stated that 
" the church was the pillar and ground of truths and 
that it did not consist of a mixed multitude, or of an 
old house, made up of lime, stones^ arid wood, but 
of living stones^ living members, and a spiritual 
household, of which Christ was the head," set them 
all on fire* The clergyman left the pulpit, the peo- 
ple their pews; and the meeting sepai^ed. George 
Fox, however, went afterwards to an Inn, where he 

VOL. 1. ' B 
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argued with priests and professors of all sorts* De^.^ 
parting from thence, lie took up his abode for some 
time in the vale of Beevor, where he preached Re- 
pentance, and convinced many* He then returned 
into Nottinghamshire^ and passed from thence into 
Derbyshire, in both which counties his doctrines 
spread. And, after this, warning Justices of the Peace, 
as he travelled along, to do justice, and notoriously 
wicked men to amend their lives, he came into the 
vale of Beevor again. In this vale it was that he re- 
ceived, according to his own account, his commis- 
sion from diviile authority, by m^ans of impressions 
on his mind, in consequence of which he conceived 
it to be discovered to him, amcMig other things, that 
he was " to turn the people from darkness to the 
light." By this time he had converted many hund- 
reds to his opinions, and divers meetings of Friends^ 
to us6 his own expression, ** had been then gathered.'* 

The year 1649 was ushered in by new labours* 
He was employed occasionally in writing to judges 
and justices to do jus^e, and in warning persons to 
fulfil the duties of their respective stations in life. 

This year was the first of all his years of suffering. 
For it happened on a Sunday morning, thgt, coining 
in sight of the town of Nottingham, and seeing the 
great church, he felt an impression on his mind to go 
there. On hearing a part of the sermon, he was so 
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stfuck witii what he supposed tx> be the erroneous 
doctrine it contained, that he could not help publicly- 
contradicting it. For this interruption of die service 
he was seized, and afterwards confined in prison* At 
Mansfield ag^dn, as he was declaring his own religi* 
ous opinions in the church, the people fell upon him 
and beat and bruised him, and put him afterwards in 
(he stocks. At Market Bosworth he was stoi^d and 
driven out of the place. At Chesterfield he address- 
ed both the clergyman and the people, but they car- 
ried him before the mayor, who detained him till late 
at night, at wluch unseasonable time the officers and 
ivatchmen put him out of the town. 

And h^e I would observe, before I proceed to the 
occurrences of another year, that there is reason to 
believe Aat George Fox disap{M'oved of his own con- 
duct in having interrupted the service of die church 
at Nottingham, which I have stated to have been the 
first occasion o( hi^ imprisonment. For if he believ- 
ed any one of his actions, with which the world had 
been ofiended, to have been right, he repeated it, as 
circumstances called it forth, Aough he was sure of 
su&ring for it either firom the magistrates or the peo- 
ple. But he never repeated this, but he always after- 
wards, when any occasion of religious controversy 
^occurred in any of the churches, where his travels lay^, 
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uniformly suspended his obserrations, till the service 
was over. 

George Fox spent almost the whole of the next 
year, that is, of the year 1650, in confinement in Der- 
by Prison. 

In 1651, when he was set at liberty, he seems not 
to have been in the least disheartened by the treatment 
he had received there^ or at the different places before * 
mentioned, but to have resumed his travels, and to 
have held religious meetings, as he went along. He 
had even the boldness to go into Litchfield, because 
he iniagined it to be his duty, and, with his shoes off 
to pronounce with an audible voice in the streets, and 
this on^e market-day, a woe against that city. He 
continued also to visit the churches, as he journeyed, 
in the time of divine service, and tp address the priests 
and the people publicly, as he saw occasion, but not, 
as I observed before, till he believed the service to be 
over. It does not appear, however, that he suffered 
any interraption upon these occasions, in the course 
of the present year, except at York-Minster ; where, 
as he was beginning to preach after the sermon, he was 
hurried out of it, and thrown down the steps by the 
congregation, which ^as then breaking up. It ap-. 
pears that he had been generally well received in the 
county of York, and that he had convinced many. 
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Li the year 1652, after having passed through the 
shires of^ Nottingham and Lincohi, he came again in- 
to Yorkshire. Here, in the course of his journey ,*he 
ascended Pendle-Hill. At the top of this he appre* 
hended it was opened to him, wluther he was to direct 
his future steps, and that he saw a great host of people, 
who were to be converted by him in the course of his | 
ministry. From this time we may consider him as 
having received his commission full and complete in 
his own mind. For in the vale of Beevor he conceived 
. himself to have been informed of the various doc* 
trines, which it became his duty to teach, and, on this 
occasion, to have had an insight of the places where 
ht was to spread them. 

To. go over his life, even in the concise way, in 
which I have hitherto attempted it, would be to swell 
this introduction into a volume. I shall therefore, 
from this great period of his ministry, make only the, 
foUovdng simple statement concerning it. 

He continued his labours, as a minister of the gos- 
pel, and even preached, within two days of his death. 

During this time he had settled meetings in most 
parts of the kingdom, and had given to these the 
foundation of that beautiful system ofdisciplme, which 
I shall explsdn in this volume, and which exists among 
the Quakbrs at the present day. 
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He had travelled over England, Scotland, and 
Wales. He had been in Ireland, He had visited the 
British West-Indies, and America. * He had extend- 
ed his traveb to Holland, and part of Germany. 

He had written, in this interval, several religious 
books, and had addressed letters to kings, princes, 
magistrates, and people, as he felt impressions on his 
mind, which convinced him, that it become his duty 
to do it. 

He had experienced also, during this interval, great 
bodily sufferings. He had been long and repeatedly 
confined in different gaols of the kingdom. The state 
tof the gaols, in these times, is not easily to be con- 
ceived. That of Doomsdale at Launceston in Com*- 
wall, has never been exceeded for filth and pestilential 
noisomeness, nor those of Lancaster and Scarborough- 
castles for exposure to the inclemency of tke elements* 
In the two latter he was scarcely ever dry for two years; 
for the rain used to beat into them, and to run down 
upon the floor. This exposure to the severity of the 
weather occasioned his body and limbs to be benumb- 
ed, and to swell to a painful size, and laid the found- 
ation, by injuring his health, for future occasional 
sufferings during the remainder of his Ufe. 

With respect to the religious doctrines, which 
George Fox inculcated during his ministry, it is not 
necessary to speak of them here, as they will be detdl? 
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ed in their proper places. I must observe, however, 
that he laid astress upon many things, which the world 
considered to be of little moment, but which his fdl- 
lowers thought to be entirely worthy of his spiritual 
calling. He forbade all the modes and gestures, which 
are used as tokens of obeisance, or flattery, or honour, 
among men. He insisted on the necessity of plain 
speech or language. He declaimed against all sorts 
of music. He protested against the exhibitions of the 
theatre, and many of the accustomary diverdons of 
the times. The early Quakers, who followed him in 
all these points, were considered by- some as turning 
the world upside down ; but they contended in reply, 
that they were cHily restoring it to its pure and primi- 
tive state ; and that they had more wei^ty arguments 
for acting up to their principles in these respects, than 
Others had for condemnmg them for so domg. 
But whatever were the doctrines, whether c\vil, or 

moral, or religious, which George Fox promulgated, 

■ 

he believed that he had a divine commission for teach- 
ing them, and that he was tb be the restorelr of 
Christianity ; that is, that he was to bring people from 
Jewish ceremonies and Pagan-&bles, with wMch it had 
been intermixed, and also from worldly customs, to a 
region which was to consbt of spiritual feelii^. I 
Jknaw not how the world will receive the idea, that he 
conceived himself to have had a revelation for these 
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purposes. But nothing is more usual than for pious 
people, who have succeeded in any ordinary work of 
j;dbdness, to say, that they were providentially led to 
it, and this expression is usually considered among 
X!hristians to be acQurate. But I cannot always find 
the difference between a man being providentially led 
into a course of virtues and successful action, and his 
having an internal revelation for it. For if we admit 
that men may be providentially led upon such occa- 
sions, they must be led by the impressions upon their 
minds. But what are these internal impressions, but 
the dictates of an internal voice to diose who follow 
them ? But if pious men would believe themselves 
to have been thus providentially led, or acted upon, in 
any ordinary case of virtue, if it had been crowned 
with success, George Fox would have had equal reason 
to believe, from the success that attended his own par- 
ticular, undertaking, that he had been called upon to 
qngs^e in it. For at a very early age he had confuted 
many of the professbrs of religion in public disputa- 
tions. He had converted magistrates, priests, and 
people. Of the clergymen of those times some had 
left valuable livings, and followed him. In his thir- 
tieth year he had seen no less than sixty persons, 
spreading, as ministers, his own doctrines. These, 
and other circumstances which might be related, 
would doubtless operate powerfully upon him to make 
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him believe, that he was a chosen vessel. Now, if 
to these considerations it be added, that George Fox 
was not engaged in any particular or partial cause of 
benevolence, or mercy, or justice, but wholly and 
exclusively in a religious and spiritual work, and that 
it was the first of all, his religious doctrihes, that the 
spirit of God, where men were obedient to ity guided 
them in their spiritual concerns^ he must have believed 
himself, on the consideration of his imparalleled suc- 
cess, to have been providentially led^ or to have had 
an internal or spiritual qomimssion for the cause, 
wluch he had undertaken. 

But this belief was not confined to himself. His 
fc^owers believed in bi^ commission also. They had 
seen, like himself, the extraordinary success of his 
ministry. They acknowledged the same internal ad- 
monitions, or revelations of the same spirit, in spir- 
itual concerns. They had been witnesses of his inno- 
cent and blameless life. There were individuals in 
Ae kingdom, who had publicly professed sights and 
prophecies concerning him. At an early age he had 
been reported, in some parts of the country, as a 
youth, who had a discerning spirits It had gone 
abroad, th^ he had healed vamj persons, who had 
beai sick of various diseases. Some of his prophe- 
cies had come true in the lifetime of those, who had 
heard them dehwred. His followers too had seai 
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many, who had come purposely to molest and appre- 
hend him, depart quietly, as if their anger and their 
power had been providentially broken. They had 
seen others, who had been his chief persecutors, ei- 
ther falling into misfortunes, or dying a miserable or 
an untimely death. They had seen him frequently, 
cast into prison, but always getting out again by 
means of his innocence. From these causes the be- 
lief was universal among them, that his commission 
was of divine authority ; and they looked upon him 
therefore in no other light, than that of a teacher, who 
had been sent to them from heaven. 

George Fox was in his person above the ordinary 
size. He is described by William Penn as a " lusty 
person." He was graceftd in his countenance. Hi^ 
eye was particularly piercing, so that some of those^ 
who were disputing with him, were unable to bear it. 
He was, in short, manly, dignified, and commanding 
in his aspect and appearance. 

In his manner of livmg he was temperate. He ate 
sparingly. He avoided, except medicinally, all strong 
drink. 

Notwithstanding the great exercise he was accus-* 
tomed to take, he. allowed himself but little sleep. 

In Jus outward demeanour he was modest, and 
without affectation.' He possessed a certain gravity 
of manners, but he was nevertheless afiable, and courte- 
ous, and civil beyo;nd the usual forms of breeding* 
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In his disposition he was itxeek, and teiider, and 
dompassionate* He wks kind tcr the poor, without 
any exception, and, m his own society, laid the founda- 
tion of that attention towards them, which the world 
remarks as an honour to the Quaker-character at the 
present day. But the poor were not the only persons, 
for whom, he manifested an affectionate concern. He 
felt and sympathized wherever humamity could be in- 
terested. He wrote to the judges on the subject of cap. 
ital punishments, warning them not to take away the 
lives of persons for theft. On the coast of Cornwall he 
was deeply distressed at finding the inhabitants, more 
intent upon plundering the wrecks of vessels that were 
driven upon their shores, than upon saving the poor 
and miserable mariners, who were clinging to them; 
and he bore Ws public testimony against this practice, 
by sending letters to all the clergymen and magistrates 
in the parishes, bordering upon the sea, and reprov- 
ing them for their unchristian conduct. In the West- 
Indies also he exhorted those, who attended his meet- 
mgs, to be merciful to their slaves, and to give them 
their freedom in due time. He considered these as 
belongmg to their families, and that religious mtruc 
tion was due to these, as the branches of them, for 
whom one day or other they would be required to give 
a solemn account. Happy had it been, if these chris- 
tian exhortations had been attended to, or if those fa- 
milips only, whom he thus seriously addressed, had 
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continued to be true Quakers; for they would have- 
set to example, which would hav^ proved to the rest 
of the islanders, and the world at large, that the im- 
policy is not less than the wickedness of oppression. 
Thus was George Fox probably the first person, who 
publicly declared against this species of slavery. No- 
thing in short, that cdUld be deplored by humanity, 
seems to have escaped his eye ; and his benevolence, 
when excited, appears to have suffered no interruption 
in its progress by the obstacles, which bigotry would 
have thrown in the way of many, on account of the 
difference of a persons country, or of his colour, oir 
of his sect. 

He was patient under his own sufferings. To those, 
who smote his right cheek, he offered his left; and, in 
the true spirit of Christianity, he indulged no rancour 
against the worst of his oppressors. He made use oc- 
casionally of a rough expression towards them ; but 
he would never have hurt any of them, if he had had 
them in his power^ 

He possessed the most imdaunted courage ; for he 
tms afraid of no earthly power .r He was. never de- 
terred from going to meetings for worship, though he 
knew the officers would be there, who w^e to seize 
his person. In his personal conversations with 01i» 
ver Cromwell, or in his letters to him as protector, or 
in hia^ letters to the parliament, or to king Charles the 
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second, or to any other personage, he discbvered his 
usual boldness of character, and never lost, by means 
of any degrading flattery, his dignity as a man. 

But his perseverance was equal to his courage ; fcr 
he was no sooner out of goal, than he repeated theverj 
acts, believing them to be right, for which he had 
been confined. When he was forced also out of tfe 
tneeting-houses by the officers of justice, he preachel 
at the very, doors. In short, he was never hinderec 
but by sickness, or imprisonments, fi'om persevering 
in his religious pursuits* 

With respect to his word, he -was known to have, 
held it s6 Sacred, that the judges fi'equently dismissed 
him withotit bail, on his bare promise that he would 
be forth cctoing on a given day. On these occasions, 
he used always to qualify his promise by the expres- 
sion, " if the Lord permit.^^ 

Of the integrity of his own character, as a christian, 
he was so scrupulously tenacious, that, when he might 
have been sometimes set at liberty by making trifling 
acknowledgements, he would make none, least it 
should imply a conviction, that he had been confined 
for that which was wrong ; and, at one time in parti- 
cular, king Charles the second was so touched with 
the hardship of his case, that he ofiered to discharge 
him from prison by a pardon. But George Fox de- 
clined it on the idea, that, as pardon implied guilt, his 
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imocence would be called in question by his accept-' 
aftce of it. The king, however, replied, that " he 
n^ed not scruple being released by a pardon, for many 
a man who was as innocent as a child, had had a par- 
don granted him.'* But still he chose to decline it- 
Aid he lay in goal, till^ upon a trial of the errors in 
his indictment, he was discharged in an honourable 
Vay. 

As a minister of the gospel, he was singularly emi- 
!|jpnt. He had a wonderful gift in expounding the 
jcriptures. He was particularly impressive in his 
preaching ; but he excelled most in prayer. 

Here it was, that he is described by William Penn, 

is possessing the most awful and reverend frame h^ 

Kver beheld. His presence, says the same author, ex- 

ressed " a religious majesty." That there must 

have been something more than usually striking either 

(in his manner, or in his language, or in his arguments, 

I or in all of them combined, or that he spoke " in the 

demonstration of the spirit and with power," we are 

warranted in pronouncing from the general and pow-, 

erful effects produced. In the year 1648, when he 

had but once before spoken in public, it was observed 

of him at Mansfield, at the end of his prayer, " that 

it was theUf as in the days of the apostles j when the 

house was shaken where they were.^^ In the same 

maimer he appears to have gone on, making a deep 
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impression upon his hearers, whenever he was fully 
and fairly heard. Many clergymen, as I observed 
before, in consequence of his powerful preaching, 
gave up their livings; and constables, who attended 
the meetings, in order to apprehend lum, felt them- 
selves disarmed, so that tliey went away without 
attempting to secure his person. 

As to his life, it was innocent. It is true indeed, 
that there were persons, high in civil offices, who, be- 
cause he addressed the people in public, considered 
him as a disturber of the peace. But none of these 
ever pretended to cast a stain on his moral character. 
He was considered both by friends and enemies, as 
irreproachable in his life. 

Such was the character of the founder of Quaker- 
ism. He was born in July 1624, and died on the 
thirteenth of November, 1690, in the sixty-seventh 
year of his age. He had separated himself from the 
wpra in order to attend to serious things, as I observ- 
ed Defore, at the age of nineteen, so that he had de- 
voted himself to the exercises and services of religion 
for no less a period than forty-eight years. A few 
hours before his death, upon some friends asking him 
how he found himself, he replied " never heed. All 
" is well. The seed or power of God reigns over all, 
" and over death itself, blessed be the Lord." Thi^ 
answer was full of com-age, and corresponded with 
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that courage, which had been conspicuous in him dur^ 
ing life. It contained an evidence, as manifesjted in hig 
own feelings, of the tranquillity and happiness of his 
mind, and that the power an4 terrors of death had 
been vanqyished in himself^ It shewed also the 
ground of his courage and of his confidence. " He 
** was full of assurance,'* says William Penn, " that 
*' he had triumphed over death, and so much so, 
" even to the last, that death appeared to him hardly 
worth notice or mention,'* Thus he departed this 
life, affording an instance of the truth of those words 
of the psalmist, ^^ Behold the upright, for the end of 
d>at man is peace, " 
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^ITAKERISM, A HIGH PROFESSION — QUAKERS GENERALLY 
ALLOWED TO BE A MORAL PEOPLE-^VARIOUS CAUSES OF 
THIS MORALITY OF CHAt^ACTER*'— THEIR MORAL EDUCAr> 
TION, WHICH IS ONE OF THEM, THE FIRST SUBJECT FOR 
CONSIDERATIONw^THlS EDUCATION UNIVERSAL AMONG 
THEM — ITS ORIGIN*— THE PROHIBITIONS BELONGING TO 
IT CHIEFLY TO BE CONSIDERED. 



V-XEORGE FOX never gave, while living, nor 
left after his death* any definition of Quakerism. He 
left, however, his journal behind him, and he left 
what is of equal importance, his exaitnplet Combin- 
ing these with the sentiipients ai^d practice of the early 
Quakers, I may state, ip a few words, what Qua- 
kerism is, or ^t least what we may suppose George 
Fox intended it to be. 

Quakerism may be defined to be an attempt, un^er 
the divine influence, at practical Christianity as &r as 
jt can be carried. Those, who profess h, consider 
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themselves bound to regulate their opinions, worcfe, 
actions, and even outward demeanour, by Christianity,, 
and by Christianity alone. They consider themselves 
bound to give up such of th^ customs, or fashions of 
men, however general, or generally approved, as mi- 
litate, in any manner, against the letter or the spirit of 
the gaspeL Hence they mix but litde with the world^ 
tbat they may be less liable to imbibe its spirit. 
H^ce Greorge Fox made a. distinction between the 
members of his own society and others, by the dif- 
ferent appellations of Friends^ and People of the world. 
They consider themselves also under an obligation to 
follow virtue,* not ordinarily, bt^ even to the deqtK 
For they profess never to make a sacrifice of consci- 
ence, and therefore, if any ordinances of man are 
enjoined them, which they tlunk tp be contrary tothc 
divine will, ti^ey believe it right not to. submit to them, 
but rather, after the example of the apostles and pri- 
tnitive christians, to suffer any loss, penalty; or in- 
convenience, which naay result to them for so doing. 
This then, in a few words, is a general definition 
of {c) Quakerism. It is, as we see, a niost strict 
profession of practical virtue imder the direction of 

(c) I wish to be understood^ in 'writing this wQr1c» tliat I cwjx give no 
account, that will be applicable to all under the name of Quakers. My 
account \)ijill comprehend the general practice, or that which ought to, 
be the practice of those, who profess Qiiakerism. 
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Christianity, and such as, .'wheii we consider the in- 
firmities of human nature, and the temptations that 
daily surround it, it must be exceedingly difficult to 
fulfil. But, whatever difficulties may have lain px 
the way, or however, on account of the necessary 
weakness of human nature, the best individuals among 
the Quakers may have fallen below the pattern of 
excellence, which they have copied, nothing is more 
true, than that the result has been, that the whole 
society, as a body, have obtained fi'om their country- 
men, the character of a moral people. 

K the reader be a lover of virtue, and anxious for 

« 

the moral improvement of mankind, he will be de- 
sirous of knowing what means the Quakers have used 
to have preserved, for a hundred and fifty years, this 
desirable reputation in the world. 

If we were to put the question to the Quakers 
themselves for their own opinion upon it, I believe 
I can anticipate their reply. They would attribute 
any morality, they might be supposed to have, to the 
Supreme Beings whose will having been dbcovered by 
means of the scriptures, and of religious impressions 
upon the mind, when it has been calm, and still, and 
abstracted fi'om the world, they have endeavoured to 
obey.^ But there is no doubt, that we may add, 
auociUaty causes of this morality, and such as the 
Quakers themselves would allow to have had their 
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«bare in producing it, under the same influence, Thr 
first of these may be called their moral education* 
The second their discipline. The third may be said 
to consist of those domestic^ or other customs, which 
are peculiar to them, as a society of christians. The 
fourth of their peculiar tenets of religion. In fact, 
there are many circumstances interwoven into the 
ccHistitution of the society of the Quakers, each of 
which has a separate effect, and all of which have ^, 
combined tendency, towards the production of lupra} 
character. 

These auxiliary causes I shall consider and explain 
in their turn. In the course of this explanation the 
reader will see, that, if other people were to rcr 
sort to the same means as the Quakers, they would 
obtain the same reputation, or that human nature i$ 
not so stubborn, but that it will yield to a given force. 
But as it is usual, in eixaioijning the life of an individr 

# 

ual, to begin with his youth, or, if it has been eminent, 
to begin with the education he has received, so I shalj 
fix upon the first of the auxiliary causes I have meur 
tioned, or the moral education of the Quakers, as th^ 
(subject for the first division of my work. 

Of this moral education I may ob§^rve here, that 
it is uni^^ersal among the society, or that it obtain^ 
where the individuals are considered to be true 
Quakers. It matters not, how various the temper^ 
of young persons may be, who come under it, they 
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tnust submit to it. Nor does it signify what tnay be 
the disposition, or the whim, and caprice of their 
parents, they must submit to it alike. The Quakers^ 
beHeve that they have discovered that system of mo- 
rality, which Christianity prescribes; and therefore 
that they can give no dispensation to their members, 
Dnder any circumstances whatevo*, to deviate from it. 
The origin of this system, as a standard of education 
in the society, is as follows. 

When the first Quakers met in union, they consisted 
of religious or ^iritually minded men. From that 
time to the present, there has always been, as we 
may imagine, a succession of such in the society. 
Many of these, at their great meetings, which have 
been annual since those days, have delivered tjheir 
sentiments on various interesting points. These sen- 
timeiits were regularly printed, in the form of yearly 
epistles, and distributed among Quaker &milies» 
Extracts, in process of time, were made from them, 
and arranged under different heads, and published in 
one book, under the name of (rf) Advices. Now 
these advices comprehend important subjects. They 
relate to customs, manners, fashic«is, conversaticMi, 
conduct. They contain of course recommendationsy 
and suggtst prohibitions J to the socict}^^ as rules qfguid- 



(d) The Book is intitled ''Extracts from the minutes made, andfi*om 
*• the advices given, at the yeai'ly Meeting of the Quakers in London, 
** since its first Institution.'' 
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once :■ and as they came from spiritually winded meii 
on solemn oceasioM, they are supposed to haVe had a 
^ritual origm Hence Quaker parents manage their 
youth according to these recommetidatiom and prohibit 
tiofUy and hence this book of extracts (for so it is usual- 
ly called) from which I have obtained a considerable 
portion of my knowledge on this subject, forms the 
basis of the moral Education of the Society. 

Of the contents of this book, I shall notice, while I 
am treating upon this subject, not those rules which 
are of a recommendatory, but those, which are 
of a prohibitory nature.. Education is regulated 
either by recommendations, or by prohibitions, or 
by both conjoined. The former relate to things, 
where there is a wish that youth should conform to 
them, but where a trifling deviation from them would 
not be considered as an act of delinquency publicly 
reprehensible* The latter to things, where any com- 
pliance with them becomes a positive offence. The 
Quakers, in consequence of the vast power they have 
over their members by means of their discipline, lay 
a great stress upon the latter. They consider their 
prohibitions, when duly watched and enforced, as so 
many barriers against vice or preservatives oj^ virtue. 
Hence they are the grand component parts of their 
moral education, and hence I shall chiefly consider 
them in the chapters, which are now to follow upon 
this subject. 
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MORAL EDUCATION OF THE QUAKERS. 



CHAP. I. 



Moral Education of the Quakers — amusements neces- 
sary for youth — Quakers distinguish between the 
useful and the hurtful — the latter specified and for-' 
bidden. 



W HEN the blooming spring sheds abroad its be- 
nign influence, man feels it equally with the Test of 
created nature. The blood circulates more freely, 
and a new current of life seems to be diffused, in his 
veins. The aged man i§ enlivened, and the sick man 
feels himself rejfreshed. Good spirits and cheerful 
countenances succeed. But as the year changes in 
its seasons, and rolls round to its end, tha tide seen^Sr 
to slacken, and the current of feeling to return to its 
former level. 

But this is not the case with the young. The 
whole year to them is a kind of perpetual spring. 
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Their blood runs briskly throughout. Their spirits 
are kq>t almost constantly alive ; and as the cares of 
the world occasion no drawback, they feel a perpetual 
disposition to cheerfulness and to mirth. This dis- 
position seems to be universal in them. It seems too 
to be felt by us all ; that is, the spring, enjoyed by 
youth, seems to operate as spring to maturer age. 
The sprightly and smiling looks of children, their 
shrill, lively, and cheerful voices, their varied and ex- 
lularating sports, all these are interwoven with the 
other objects of our senses, and have an imperceptible, 
though an undoubted influence, in adding to the cheer- 
fulness of our minds. Take away the beautiful cho- 
risters froni the woods, and those, who live in the 
country, would but half enjoy the sprmg. So, if by 
means of any unparalleled pestilence, the children of 
a certain growth were to be swept away, and we were 
to lose this infantile link in the chain of age, those, 
who were left behind, would find the creation dull, or 
experience an interruption in the cheerfulness of their 
feelings, till the former were successively restored. 

The bodies, as well as the minds of children, re- 
quire exercise for their growth : and as their disposi- 
tion is thus lively and sportive, such exercises, as are 
amusing, are necessary, and such amusements, on 
account of the length of the spring which they enjoy, 
must be e3cpected to be long. 
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The Quakers, though they are esteemed an austere 
people, are sensible of these wants or necessities of 
youth. They allow their children most of the sports 
or exercises of the body, and most of the amusements 
or exercises of the mind, which other children of the 
Island enjoy ; but as children are to become men, and 
men are to become moral characters y they believe 
that bounds should be drawn, or that an unlimitted 
permission to follow every recreation would be hurt- 
ful. 

The Quakers therefore have thought it proper to 
interfere on this subject, and to draw the line between 
those amusements, which they consider to be salutary, 
and those, which they consider to be hurtful. They 
have accordingly struck^ out of the general list of these 
such, and such only, as, by being likely to endanger 
their morality, would be likely to interrupt the useful- 
ness, and the happiness, of their lives. Among the 
bodily exercises, dancings and the diversions of the 
field, have been proscribed ; among the mental, mu- 
sic, novels, the theatre, and all games of chance, of 
every description, have been forbidden. These are 
the principal prohibitions, w^hich the Quakers have 
made on the subject of their moral education. They 
were suggested, most of them, by George Fox, but 
were brought into the discipline, at different times, 
by his successors^ 
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I shall now considtf each of these prohibitions se- 
parately, and I shall give all the reasons, which the 
Quakers themselves give, why, as a society of Chris- 
dans, they have thought it right to issue and enforce 
them. 
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CHAP. II.....SECT. I. 

Games of chance — Quakers forbid cards, dice, and 
other similar amusements — olso, concerns in lotteries 
— and certain transactions in the stocks — they for- 
bid ako all wagers, and speculatiotis by a monied 
stake — the peculiar wisdom of the latter prohibition^ 
as collected from the history of tlie origin of some 
if the amusements of the times. 



YV HEN we consider the depravity of heart, and 
the miser}'^ and ruin, that are frequently connected with 
gaming, it would be strange indeed, if the Quakers, 
as highly professing Christians, had not endeavoured 
to extirpate it from their own body. 

No people, in fact, have taken more or more eflFec- 
tual measures for its suppression. They have pro- 
scribed the use of all games of chance, and of all 
games of skill, ^hat are connected with chance in any 
manner. Hence cards, dice, horse-racing, cock-fight- 
ing, and all the amusements, which come under this 
definition, ai'e forbidden. 

But as there are certain transactions, independently 
of these amusements, which are equally connected 
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with hazard, and which individuals might convert 
into the means of moral depravity and temporal ruin, 
they have forbidden these also, by including them 
under the appellation of gaming. 

Of this description are concerns in the lottery, frotn 
which all Quakers are advised to refrain. These in- 
elude the purchase of tickets^ and all insurance upon 
the same. 

In transactions of this kind there is always a monied 
stake, and the issue is dependent upon chance. There 
i& of course the same fascinating stimulus as in catts, 
or dice, arising from the hope of gdn. The mind 
also must be equally agitated between hope and fear ; 
and the same state of desperation may be produced, 
with other fatal consequences, in the event of loss. 

Buying and selling in the public stocks of the king- 
dom is, uiider particular circumstances, discouraged 
also. Where any of the members of the society buy 
into the stocks, under the idea, that they are likely to 
obtain better security, or more permanent advantages, 
such a transfer of their property is allowable. But if 
any were to make a practice of buying or selling, 
week after week, upon speculation only, such a prac- 
tice would come under the denomination of gaming* 
In this case, like the preceding, it is evident, that 
money would be the object in view ; that thcv issue 
would be liazardous ; and,, if the stake or deposit 
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were of great importance, the traiwjlr^llity of the mind 
might be equally disturbed, and many temporal suffer- 
ings might follow. 

The Quakers haVe thought it ri^t, upon the same 
principle, to forbid the custom of laying wagers upon 
any occasion whatever, or of reaping advantage from 
any doubtful event, by a previous agreement upon a 
monied stake. This prohibition, however, is not on 
reccA'd, like the former, but is observed as a traditional 
law. No Quaker-parent would suffer his child, nor 
Quaker-schoolmaster the children entrusted to his 
care, nor any member another, to be concerned in 
amusements of this kind, without a suitable reproof. 

By means of these prohibitions, which are enforcedi 
in a great measure, by the discipline, the Quakers 
have put a stop to gaming more effectually than others^ 
but particularly by means of the latter. For history 
has shewn us, that we cannot always place a reliance 
on a mere prohibition of any particular amusement or 
employment, as a cure for gaming, because any pas-^ 
time or employment, however innocent in itself, ttwy 
be made an instrument for its designs* There are 
few customs, however harmless, which avarice can- 
not convert into the means of rapine on the one hand, 
and of distress on the other. 

Many of the games, which are now in use with 
such pernicious effects to individuals, were not for* 

VOL.X. ' F 
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merly the instr^ents of private ruin. Horse-racing 
was originally instituted with a view of promoting a 
better breed of horses for the services of man« Upon 
this principle it was continued* It afforded no private 
emolument to any individual.. The by-standers were 
only spectators. They were not interested in the vic» 
tory* The victor himself was remynerated, not with 
money, but with crowns and garlands, the testimonies 
of public applause* But the spirit of gaming got 
hold of the custom, and turned it into a private diver* 
sion, which was to afford the opportijnity of a private 
prize* 

Gock-figliting, as we learn from .^Elian^ was instil 
tuted by the Athenians, immediately after their victo- 
ry over the Persians, to perpetuate the memory of the 
event, and to stimulate the courage of the youth of 
Greece in the defence of their own freedom ; and it 
was continued upon the same principle, or as a public 
institution for a public good. But the spirit of avarice 
seized it, as it has done the custom of horse-racing, 
and continued it for aprivate gain* 

Cards, that is, European cards, were^ as all are 
agreed, of an harmless origin. Charles the sixth,. of 
France, was particularly afflicted with the hypo*- 
chondriasis. While in this disoredred state, one of 
his subjects invented them, to give variety of amuse- 
ment to his mind* From the court they passed into 
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private families. And here the same avaricious spirit 
£tstened upon them, and, with its cruel talons, clawed 
them, as it were, to its own purposes, not caring how 
much these litde instruments of cheerfulness in hu- 
man disease were converted into instruments for tiie 
^extensionof human pain. 

In the same manner as the spirit of gaming has 
'Seized upon these different institutions and amuse- 
ments of antiquity, and turned them from their origi- 
nal to new and destructive uses, so there is no cer^ 
tainty, that it will not sdze upon others, which majr 
.have been innocently resorted to, and prostitute them 
equaUy with the former. The mere prohibition of 
particular amusements, even if it could be enforced, 
would be no cure for the evil. The brain of man is 
fertile enough, as fast as one custom is prohibited, to 
fix upon another. And if all the games, now in use, 
were forbidden, it would be still fertile enough to in- 
vent dhers for ti^e same purpoaes. The bird that 
flies in the air, and the snail, that crawls upon the 
ground, have not escaped the notice of the gamester, 
but have been made, each <>f them, subservient to his 
pursuits. The wisdom, therefore, of the Quakers, in 
miaking it to be considered as a law of the society, that 
no member is to lay wagers, or reap advantage from 
ajiy doubtful event, by a previous agreement upon ^ 
jnonied ;$take, is particularly conspicuous. ]^» 
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nvbcnever it can be enforced, it must be an effectual 
cure for gaming. , For we have no idea, how a man 
can gratify his desire of gsdn by means of any of the 
amusements of chance, if he can make no monied 
arrangements about their issue. 



►4»< 



SECT. II. 

The first argument for the prohibition af cards y and 
of similar amtisements^ by the Quakers^ is that 
they are behw the dignity of the intellect of many 
and of his moral and christian character-^sentiments 
qf jlddison on this subject. 



X HE reasons, which the Quakers give for the pro- 
hibitioiT of cards, and of amusements of a similar 
nature, to the members pf their owp society, are gen- 
erally such as are given by other Christians, though 
they make use of one, which is peculiar to themselves. 
It has been often observed, that the word amuse^r 
ment is proper to characterize the employments of 
children, but that the word utility is the, only one pro? 
per to characterize the emplovment of men.' 
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The^ first argument of the Quakers^ on this sub- 
ject, is of a complexion, similar to that of the obser- 
vation just mentioned. For when they consider man, 
as a reasonaUe being, they are of opinion, that hi& 
occupations should be rational. And when they con* 
3ider him as making a profession of the Christian fe« 
ligion, they expect that his conduct should be manly, 
serious, and dignified. But all such amusements, as 
thofee in question, if resorted to for the filling up of 
his vacant hours, they conceive to be unworthy of his 
intellect, and to be below the dignity of his Christian 
character. 

They believe also, when they consider man as a mo- 
ral being, that it is his duty, as it is unquestionably his 
interest, to aim at the improvement of his moral cha- 
racter. Now one of the foundations, on which this 
improvement must be raised, is knowledge. But 
knowledge is only slowly acquired. And human life, 
or tlie time for the acquisition of it, is but short. It 
does not appear, therefore, in the judgment of the 
Quakers, that a person can have much time for amuse- 
ments of this sort, if he be bent upon obtaining that 
object, which will be most conducive to his true hap- 
piness, or to the end of his existence here. 

Upon this first argument of the Quakers I shall 
only observe, lest it should be thought singular, that 
/sentiments of a similar import are to be foimd in au- 
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thors, of a different religious denomination, and of 
acknowledged judgment and merit. Addison, in one 
of his excellent chapters on the proper employment of 
life, has the following observation : " The next method^ 
says he, that I would propose to fill up our time should 
be innocent and useful diveridons. I must confess I 
think it is below reasonable creatures, to be altogether 
conversant in such diversions, as are merely innocent, 
and have nothing dse to recommend them, but that 
there is no hurt in them. Whether any kind of gam- 
ing has even thus much to say for itself I shall not 
determine : but I think it is very wonderful to see 
persons of the best sense passing a dozen hours toge- 
ther in shuffling and dividing a pack of cards, with 
no other <:onversation, but what is made up of a few 
game-phrases^ and no other ideas, but those of red or 
black spots ranged together in different figures. 
Would not a man laugh to hear any one of this specieiii 
complaining that life is short V^ 
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SECT. III. 

t 

Cards on account of the manner in which they are 
generally asedj produce an excitement of the pas- 
sions — historical anecdotes of this excitement^-^this 
excitement another cause of their prohibition by the 
Quakers, because it unfits the mindy according to 
their notions, for the reception of religious impres- 
sions^ 



X SE Quakers are not so superstitious as to imagine 
that there can be any evil in cards, considered ab- 
stractedly as cards, or in some of the other amuse- 
ments, tl)at have been mentioned. The red or the 
black images on the^r surfaces can neither pollute the 
fingers, nor the mindjs, of those who handle them« 
They may be moved about, and d^t in various ways, 
and no objectionable consequences may follow. They 
may be used, and this inuoqently, to construct thej 
similitudes of things* They may be arranged, so as 
to exhibit devices, wjiich may be productive of harm- 
less mirth. The evil, connected with them, will de- 
pend solely ypon the manner of their use. If they 
are used for a trial of idj.ill> and for this purpose only. 
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they will be less dangerous, than where they are used 
for a similar trial, with a monied stake. In the for- 
mer case, however, they may be made to-ruffle the 
temper, for, in the very midst of victory, the com- 
batant may experience defeat. In the latter case, the 
loss of victory will be accompanied by a pecuniary 
loss, and two causes, instead of one, of the excite- 
ment of the passions, will operate at once upon the 
xmnd. 

It seldom liappens, and it is much to be lamented, 
either that children, or that more mature persons, are 
satisfied with amusements of thiskind,so as to use them 
simply as trials of skill. A monied stake is usually 
proposed, as the object to be obtained. This general 
attachment of a monied victory to cards is productive 
frequently of evil. It generates often improper feel- 
ings. It gives birth to uneasiness and iijipatience, 
while the contest is in doubt, tod not unfrequenily to 
anger and resentment, when it is over. 

But the passions, which are thus excited among 
youth, are excited also^ but worked up to greater 
mischief, where grown up persons follow these amuse- 
ments imprudently, than where children are concern- 
ed. For though avarice, and iii^patience, and anger, 
are^ called forth among children, they subside sooner. 
A boy, though he loses his all when he .loses his 
staikc, suffers nothing from the idea of having impaired 
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the means of his future comfort, and independence. 
His next week's allowance, or the next little gift, will 
set him right again. But when a grown up person, 
who is settled in the world, is led on by these £isci- 
nating amusements, so as to lose that which would be 
of importance to his present comfcxt, but more parti- 
cularly to the happiness of his future life, the case is 
materially altered. The same passions, which han^s 
the one, will harrass the other, but the effects will be 
widely different. I have been told that persons have 
been so agitated before the playing of the card, that 
was to decide their destiny, that large drops of sweat 
have fallen from their feces, though they were under 
no bodilv exertions. Now, what must have been the 
state of their minds, when the card in question proved 
decisive of their loss ? Reason must unquestionably 
have fled. And it must have been succeeded instantly 
either by fury or despair. It would not have been at 
all wonderful, if persons in such a state were to have 
lost their senses, or, if unable to contain themselves, 
they were immediately to have vented their enraged 
feelmgs either upon themselves, or upon others, who 
were the authors, or the spectators, of their loss. 

It is not necessary to have recourse to the theory 
of the human mind, to anticipate the consequences, 
that would be likely to result to grown up persons 
from such an extreme excitement of the passions. 

. V0X4. 1. G 
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History has given a melancholy picture of these, as 
they have been observable among different nations of 
the world. 

The ancient Germans, according to Tacitus, play- 
ed to such desperation, that, when they had lost every 
thing else, they staked thdr personal liberty, and, in 
the event of bad f6rtune, became the slaves of the 
T^rinners, 

D' Israeli, in his curiosities of literature, has given 
us the following account. " Dice, says he, and that 
litde pugnacious animal, the cock, are the chief in- 
struments employed by the numerous nations of the 
east, to agitate their minds, and ruin their fortunes, 
to which the Chinese, who are desperate gamesters, 
add the use of cards. When all other property is 
played away, the Asiatic gambler does not scruple to 
stake his wife, or his child, on the cast of a dye, or 
on the strength and courage of a martial bird. If 
istill unsuccessful, the last venture is himself. 

*' In the island of Ceylpn, cock-lighting is carried 
to a great height. The Sumatrans are addicted to the 
use of dice. A strong spirit of play characterizes the 
Malayan. After having resigned every thing to the 
good fortune of the winner, he is reduced to a horrid 
state of desperation. He then loosens a certain lock 
of hair, which indicates war and destruction to all he 
meets. He intoxicates himself with opium, ^and 
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^working himself to a fit of frenzy, he bites and kills 
every one, who comes in his way. But as sood as 
ever this lock is seen flowing, it is lawful to fire at 
the person, and to destroy him as soon as possible." 

" To discharge their gambling debts, the Siamese 
sell their possessions, their families, and at l^igth 
themselves. The Chinese play night and day, till 
they have lost all they are worth, and then they usually 
go and hang themselves. In the newly discovered 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, they venture even their 
hatchets, which they hold as invaluable acquisitions^ 
on running matches. We saw a man^ sa}'s Cooke, 
in his last voyage, beating his breast and tearing his 
hair in the violence of rage, for having lost three 
hatchets at one of these races, and which h^ had pur- 
chased with nearly half of his property." 

But it is not necessary to go beyond our own coun- 
try for a confirmation of these evils. Civilized as we 
are beyond aU the people who have been mentioned, 
and living where the Christian religion is professed, 
we have the misfortune to see our own countrymen 
engaged in similar pursuits, and equally to the dis- 
turbance of the tranquillity of their minds, and equal- 
ly to their own ruin. They cannot, it is true, stake 
their personal liberty, because they can neither sell 
themselves, nor be held as slaves. But we see them 
staking their comfort, and all their prospects in life. 
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We see them driven into a multitude of crimes. We 
see them suffering in a variety of ways. How often 
has duelling, with all its horrible effects, been the 
legitimate offspring of gaming ! How many suicides 
have proceeded from the same source ! How many 
|)ersons in consequence of a violation of the laws, 
occasioned solely by gaming, have come to igrio* 
minious and untimely ends ! 

Thus it appears that gaming, wherever it has been 
practised to excess, whether by cards, or by dice, or 
hy other instruments, or whether among nations civil- 
ized or barbarous, or whether in ancient or modem 
times, has been accompanied with the most violent 
excitement of the passions, so as to have driven its 
votaries to desperation, and to have ruined their mo- 
rality and their happiness* 

It is upon the excitement of the passions, which 
must have risen to a furious height, before such des- 
perate actions as those, which have been specified, 
could have commenced, that the Quakers have found- 
ed tiheir second argument for tlie prohibition of games 
6f chance, or of any amusements or transactions, con- 
nected with a monied stake. It is one of their prin- 
cipal tenets, as will be diffusively shewn in a future 
volume, that the supreme Creator of the universe 
affords a certain portion of his own spirit, or a certain 
OTianation of the pure principle, to all his rational 
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oreature$> for tlie regulaticm of their spiritual con- 
cerns. They believe, therefore, that stillness and 
quietness, both of spirit and of body, are necessary for 
Aem, as fiur as these can be obtained. For how can 
a man, whose earthly passions are uppermost, be in 

4 

a fit state to receive, or a man of noisy and turbulent 
habits be m a fit state to attend to, the spiritual ad^ 
monitions of this pure influence ? Hence one of the 
first points in the education of the Quakers is to at- 
tend to the subjugation of the will ; to take care tliat 
every perverse passion be checked ; and that the crea- 
ture be rendered calm and pasiive. Hence Quaker 
children are rebuked for all expressions of anger, as 
tending to raise those feelings, which ought to be sup- 
pressed* A raising even of their voices beyond due 
bounds is discouraged, as leading to the disturbaiice 
of their minds. They are taught to rise in the ijiom- 
ing in quietness, to go^bout their ordinary occupa- 
tions with quietness, and to retire in quietness to their 
beds. Educated in this manner, we seldom see a 

< 

noisy or an ir^s9ible Quaker. This kind of educa- 
tion is universal among the Quakers. It is adopted 
at home. It is adopted in their schools. The great 
and practical philanthropist, John Howard, when he 
was at Ackworth, which is the great public school of 
the Quakers, 1vas so struck with the quiet deportment 
of the children thpre, that he mentioned it with appro- 
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bation in his work on Lazarettos, and gave to the 
public some of its rules, as models for imitation in 
other seminaries. 

But if the Quakers believe that this pure principle, 
when attended to, is an in&llible guide to th^n in their 
religious or spiritual concerns ; if they believe that its 
influences are best discovered in the quietness and 
silence of their senses; if, moreover^ they educate 
with a view of producing such a calm and tranquil 
state ; it must be obvious, that they can never allow 
either to their children, or to those of maturer years, 
the use of any of the^mes of chance, because these, 
on account of their peculiar nature, are so productive 
of sudden fluctuations of hope, and fear, and joy, 
and disappointment, that they are calculated^ more 
than any other, to promote a turbulence of the hu- 
mati passions. 
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SECT. IV. 

Anotfwr cause of their prohibition is, thatynf indulged 
iriy they may produce habits oj* gaming — these habits 
alter the moral character — they occasion men to he^ 
come avaricious — dishonest: — cruel — and disturbers 
of the or4cr of nature — observations by hartley 
from his essay on man. 



XjLNOTHER reason, why the Quakers do not al* 
low their members the use of cards, and of similar 
amusements, is, that, if indulged in, they nlay pro- 
duce habits of gaming, which, if once formed, gene- 
rally ruin the moral character* 

It is in the nature of cards, that chance should have 
the greatest share in the production of victory, and 
there is, as I have observed before, usually a monied 
stake. But where chance is concerned, neither vic- 
tory nor defeat can be equally distributed among the 
combatants. If a person wins, he feels himself urged 
to proceed. The amusement also points out to him 
.the possibility of a sudden acquisition of fortune 
without the application of industry. If he loses, he 
does not despair. He still perseveres in the contest^ 
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for the amusement pcHnts out to him the possibility 
of repairing his loss. ^ In short, there is no end of 
hope upon these occasions. It is always hovering 
£d30ut during the contest. Cards, therefore, and 
amusements of the same nature, by holding up pros- 
pects of pecuniary acquisitions on the one hand, and 
of repairing losses, that may arise on any occasion, 
on the other, have a direct tendency to produce habits 
of gaming. 

Now the Quakers consider these habits as, of all 
others, the most pernicious ; for they usually change 
the disposition of a man, and ruin his moral cha- 
racter. 

From generous-hearted they make him avaricious. 
The covetousness too, which* they introduce as it 
were into his nature, is of a kind, that is more than 
ordinarily injurious. It brings disease upon the bo- 
dy, as it brings corruption upon the mind* Habitual 
gamesters regard neither their own health, nor their 
own personal convenience, but will sit up night after 
night, though under bodily indisposition, at play, if 
they can only grasp the object of their pursuit. 

From a just and equitable they often render him a 
dishonest person. Professed gamesters, it is well 
known, lie in wait for the young, the ignorant, and 
the unwary : and they do not hesitate to adopt frau- 
dulent practices to secure them as their prey. In- 
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toxication has been also frequently resorted to for the 
same purpose* ; 

From humane and mercifill they change him into 
hard hearted and barbarous. Habitual gamester^ 
have compassion for neither men nor brutes. The 
former they ^jan ruin and leave destitute, without the 
sympathy of a tear. The latter they can oppress to 
death, calculating the various powers of their declin- 
ing strength, and their capability of enduring pain. 

They convert him from an orderly to a disorderly 
being, and to a disturber of the order of the universe. 
Professed gamesters sacrificQ every thing, without 
distinction, to their wants, not caring if the order qf 
nature, or if the very ends of creation, be reveysedf 
They turn day into nighj, and night into day. They 
force animated nature into situations for which it was 
never destined. They lay their hands upon things 
innocent and useful, and make them noxious. They 
lay hold of tilings barbarous, aiid render them still 
more barbarous by their pollutions^ 

Hartley, in his essay upon man, has the following 
observation upon ganiing. 

" The practice of playing at games of chance and 
skill is one of the principal amuspments of life. And 
it may be thought hard to condemp it as absolutely 
unlawful, since there are particular cases of persons, 
infirm in body and mind, where it seems requisite to 

Vol. t. H 
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draw them out of themselves by a variety of ideas arid 
ends in view, which gently engage the Mention. — 
But the reason takes place in very few instances. — 
"The general motives to play are avarice, joined with 
a fraudulent intention explicit dr implicit, ostenta* 
tioti of skill, and spleen, through the want of some 
serious, useful occupation. And as this practice ari* 
ses from such corrupt sources, so it has a tendency 
to increase them ; and indeed may be considered as 
an express method of begetting and inculcating self- 
interest, ill will, envy, and the like. For by gaming 
a man learns to pursue his own interest solely and ex- 
plicitly, and to rejoice at the loss of others, as his 
own 'gain, grieve at their gain, as his own loss, thus 
entirely reversing the order estaUished by providence 
for social creatures. ' ' 
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CHAP. IIL....SECT., t. 

m 

Music forbidden — general apology for the Quakers 
on account of their prohibition of so delightjitla soi" 
ence-^mustc particular^ abused at the present day 
— rvher&in this^buse consists — present use of it aU 
*most inseparable from the abuse. 



X\L ATO, when he formed what he called his pure re - 
public, would not allow music to have any place in it. 
George Fox and his followers were of opinion, that 
it could not be admitted in a system of pure Christi- 
anity. The modem Quakers have not differed fi;om 
their predecessors on this subject ^ and therefore mu* 

' sic is understood to be prohibited throughout the so- 
ciety at the present day. 

It will doi4>tless appear strange that there should 
be found people, to object to an art, which is capable 
of being made productive of so much pleasurable feel- 
ing, and which, if it be estimated either by the ex- 
tent or the rapidity of its progr€;3s, is gaining in the 
reputation of the world. But it may be observed 
that " all that glitters is not gold.'^ So neither is all, 

"that pleases the ear, perfectly salubrious to the mind. 
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There are few customs, against which some argument 
or other may not be advanced : few in short, which 
man has not perverted, and where the use has not be- 
come, in an undue measure, connected with the 
abuse. 

Providence gave originally to man a beautiful and 
a perfect world. He filled it witlf things necessary 
and things delightful. And yet man lias often turned 
these from their true and original design. The very 
wood on the surface of the earth he has cut down, 
and the very stone and metal in its bowels he has 
hewn and cast, and converted into a graven image, 
and worshipped in the place of his beneficent Creator. 
The food, which has been given him for his nourish- 
ment, he has fi-equently converted, by his intemper- 
ance into the means of injuring his health. The wine 
that was designed to make his heart glad on reasona- 
ble and necessary occasions, he has used often to the 
stupefaction of his senses, and the degradation of his 
moral character. The very raiment, which has been 
afforded him for his body, he has abused also, so that 
it has frequently become a source for the excitement 
of his pride. 

Just so it has been, and so it is, with music at the 
present day. 

Music acts upon our senses, and may be made 
productive of a kind of natural delight, for in the 
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same manner as we receive,through the organ of the 
eye, a kind of involuntary pleasure, when we look at 
beautiful arrangemcaits, or combinations, or propor- 
tions, in nature, and the pleasure may be said to be 
natural, so the pleasure is neither less, nor less invo- 
luntary, nor less natural, which we receive, through 
the organ of the ear, from a combination of srounds 
flowbg in musical progression. 

The latter pleasure, as it seems natural, so, under 
certain limitations, it seems innocent. The first 
tendency of music, I mean of instrumental, is to calm 
and tranquillize the passions. The ideas, which it 
excites, are of thp social, benevolent, and pleasant 
kind. It leads occasionally to* joy, to grief, to ten- 
derness, to sympathy, but never to malevolence, in- 
gratitude, anger, cruelty, or uevenge. For no com- 
bination of musical sounds can be invented, by which 
the latter passions can be excited in the mind, with- 
out the intervention of the human voice. 

But notwithstanding that music may be thus made 
the means both of innocent and pleasurable feeling, 
yet it has been the misfortune of man, as in other ca- 
ses, to abuse it, and never probably more than in the 
present age. For the use of it, as it is at present 
taught, is almost inseparable from its abuse. Music 
has been so generally cultivated, and to such perfec- 
tion, that it now ceases to delight the ear, unless it 
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comes fix)m the fingers of the proficient* But gpeat 
proficiency cannot be obtained in this science, with* 
out great sacrifices of time. If young females are to 
be brought up to it, raAfer as to a profession, than in- 
troduced to it as a source of occasional innocent re-» 
creation, or if their education is thought most perfisct^ 
where their musical attainments are the highest, not 
only hours, but even years, must be devoted to the 
pursuit. Such a devotion to this one object must, it 
is obvious, leave less time than is proper for others^ 
Jthat are more impcfftant. The knowledge of domes- 
tic occupations, and the various sorts of knowledge,^ 
that are acquired by reading, must be abridged, in 
proportion as this science is ciiltivated to professional 
precision. And hence, independently of any argu- 
ments, which the Quakers may advance against it, it 
must be acknowledged by the sober world to be 
chargeable with a criminal waste of time. And this 
waste of time b the more to be deprecated, because it 
firequently happens, that, when young females marry,, 
music is throvm aside, after all the years that have 
been spent in its acquisition, as an employment, ei- 
ther then unnecessary, or as an employment, which, 
amidst the new cares of a &mily, they have not lei- 
sure to follow. 

Another serious charge may be advanqed against 
mnsic^ as it is practised at the present day» Greal 
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proficiency, without which music how ceases ^ be de- 
lightful, cannot, as I have just observed, be made with- 
out great application, or the aj^ication of some years. 
Now all this long application is of a sedentary Aaturc* 
But all occupations of a sedentary nature are injuri * 
ous to the human .constitution, and weaken and disor- 
der it in time. But in proportion as the body is thus 
weakened by the sedentary nature of the employment, 
it is weakened again by the enervating powers of the art. 
Thus the nervous system is acted upon by two ene- 
mies at onoe, and in the course of the long education 
necessary for this science, the different disorders d[ 
hysteria are produced. Hence the females of the 
pi^sait ^, amongst whom this art has been cultivat- 
ed to excess, are generally found to have a weak and 
lai^uid constitution, and to be disqualified, more 
than others, from becombg healthy wives, or heal- 
thy mothere, or the parents of a healthy pro^y« 



* 
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SECT. II. 

Instrumental forbidden — Quakers cannot learn it on 
the motives of the world — it is not conducive to the 
improvement of the moral character — affords no 
solid ground of comfort — ^or of true elevation of 
mmdn--a sensual gratification — remarks of Cowper 
^ — andy if encouraged^ would interfere with the duty 
recommended by the ^Quakers, of frequent religious 
retirement. 
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HE reader must always bear it in his mind, if the 
Quakers should differ from him on any particular 
subject^ that they set themselves apart as a christian 
communit}^, aiming at christian perfection : that it is 
their wish to educate their children, not as moralists 
or as philosophers, but as christians ; and that there- 
fore, in determining the propriety of a practice, they 
will frequently judge of it by an estimate, very differ- 
ent from that of the world. 

The Quakers do not deny that instrumental music 
is capable of exciting delight. They are not insen- 
sible either of its power or of its charms. They 
throw no imputation on its innocence, when viewed 
abstractly by itself ; but they do not see any thing 
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m it sufficiently useful, to make it an object of edu- 
cation, or so useful, as to . counterbalance other 
oonsklerations, which make for its disuse. 

The Quakers would tliink it wrong to indulge in 
dieir fiimilicis the usual motives for the* acquisiti<»i df 
this science. Self-gratification, which is one of them^ 
, wd reputation in the world, which is the other, are 
90t aQowable in the christian system. Add to which 
that/ivhere there is a desire for such reputation, an 
emuhtive disposition is generally cherished, and envy 
wxd vain glory are often excited in the pursuit. 

They are of opinion also, that^he learning of (his 
art does not tend to promote the most important ob^ 
ject of education, the im{»-ovement of the mind< 
Wh^ a person is taught the use of letters, he is put 
into the way of acquiring natund;tl|rtorical, religious, 
and other branches of knowledge, and of course of 
improving his intdlectual and moral character. But 
music has no pretensiotfs, in the opinion of the Qua* 
leers, to the producticoi of such an end. Polybius^ 
indeed relates, that be could give no solid reason, 
why one tribe of the- Arcadians should have been so 
civilized, and the others so barbarous, but that the for- 
mer were fond, and the latter were ignorant of music« 
But the Quakers would argue, that if music had any 
effect in the civilization, this eflS^ct would be seen 
in the manners, said not in the morals of mankinds 

YOL. 1. ' I 
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Musical Italians are esteemed a soft and effbminatev, 
but they are generally reputed a depraved people» 
Music, in sbcnrt, though it breathes soft influcaices^ 
eannot y^t breathe moraliQr into the mind. It may 
do to soften sayages, but a chrbtian community, in. 
the (pinion of the Quakers, can admit of no better 
eiviiization, than that which the spirit of the supreme 
beings and an observance of the pure precepts of 
Christianity, can produce.. 
Music, agaih^ does not appear t€) the Quakers to 
be the fonndation of any solid' comfort in life, it 
may give spirits for the moment as strong liquor does^ 
but when the effect of the liquor is over, the spirits 
flag, and the mind is again torpid. It can ^ve no 
solid encouragement nor hope,^ nor prospects. It 
ean afford no anchorage ground, which shall hold 
the mind in a storm* The early christians, impri- 
soned, beatea and persecuted even to death, would . 
have had but poor consolation, if they had not had a 
better friend dian music to have relied upon in the 
hour of thehr distress.. And here I think the Quakers 
would particularly condemn music, if they thought 
it could be resorted to ilT the hour of afBiction, in as. 
much as it would then have a tendency to diVM the 
mind from its true and only support* 

Music, again, does^not appear to them to be pro- 
ductive of elevatedthoughts, that b, of such thoughts. 
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te tatse tiie mind to sut^me and spiritual things^ ab- 
stracted from the inclinalaoiis, the temper, and the 
prejudices of the world. The most melodioiis sounds 
that human instnonenta can make, are from the eardi 
eartfaljr. But nothing can rise higher dian its owa 
origin. All true elevation dierefore can only come, 
in the opinion of the Quakers, from the divine source 

The Quakes therefore, seeing no moral utility in 
music, cannot make it a part of thdr education* But 
there are other considerations, of a diilerent nature^ 
Which influence them in the same ivay. 

Mu^c, in the first place, is a sensual gratificatioii. 
Even those who run after sacred miuic, never consi- 
der themselves as going to a place of devotion, but 
where, in full concert, they may hear the performance 
of the master pieces of the art. This attention to 
religious compositions, for the sake of the music, 
has been noticed by one of our best poets. 

^ and ten thousand sit, 
^ Pade^tly {sresent at a sacred song, 
<' Commemoration-mad) content to liear, 
« O wonderful effect of music's power, 
^^ Messiah's eulogy for IJandal^'s sake ! 

(COWPCR. 

But the Quakers believe, that all sensual dcM-es 
shonld be held in due subordination to the pure prin- 
dple,or that sensual pleasures should be discouraged, 
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as mudi as possible, as being opposed^ to those spirit 
tuai feelings, which constitute the only perfect enjoy« 
ment of a christian. ^ 

Music, zigaln, if it were oicouraged in the society, 
would be considered as depriving those of maturer 
years of hours of comfort, wMch they now frequently 
enjoy, in the service of religicm. Retirement is com 
sidered by the Quakers as a chrbtian ckity. The 
members therefore of this society are expected to 
wait in silence, not only in their places of worship» 
but occasionally in their &milie^, or in tlieir private 
cliambers, in the intervals of their daily oGcupations7 
that, in stillness of heart, and in freedom from the ac^ 
tive contrivance of their own wills, tiiey may acquire 
both directions and strength for the performance of 
die duties of life. The Quakers therefore are of 
opinion, that, if instrumental muaic were admitted aa 
a gratification in leisure hours, it would take the place 
of many of these serious retirements, and become ve- 
ry injurious tp tlieir interests and their ch^^cter a§ 
|:hristian& 
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SECT, in, 

Vocal music Jbrbidden — singing in itse^ no more im- 
moral than . reading-^^t as vocal music articulates 
ideas i it may convey poison to the mind — some ideas 

, ift songs contrary to Quaker notions of moroKty"^ 
as in hunting songs — o? in baccanalian^-^^or in mar^ 
tial — youth make no selection — lnut learn all that 
fall in their way* 



• \ 



JT is an observation of Lactantius> that the " plea- 
sures we receive through the organ of the ears, may- 
be as injurious as those we receive, through the or- 
gaij of Ac eyes." He does not, however, consider 
the effect of instrumental music as much to be re- 
garded, " because sounds, which proceed from air, 
arc soon gone, and they give birth to no sentiments 
tfiat can be recorded. Songs, on the other hand, or 
sounds from the voice, may have an injurious influ- 
ence on the mind/^ 

The Quakers, in their view of this subject, make 
the same distinction as this ancient father of the 
church. They have a stronger objection, if it be pqs- 
sjiible, to vocal; than to instrumental music. * Instrui- 
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inental music, though it b considered to be produc- 
tive of sensual delight, is }ret ccmsidered as incapable, 
on account of its inability to articulate, or its inability 
to express complex ideas, of conveying either unjust 
br impure sentiments to the mind. Vocal, on the 
Other hand, fe capable of conveying to it poison of 
this sort* For vocal music consists of songs, or of 
Words musically expressed by the human voice. But 
W(M-ds are the representatives of ideas, ahd, as &r as 
these ideas are pure or otherwise, so fer may vocal 
music be rendered innocent or immoral. 

The mere sbging, it must be obvious, can be no 
more immoral than the reading, of the same song, 
sin^ng is but another mode of expressing it. ' The 
m<»*ality of the action will depend upon the words 
which it may contain. If the words in a song are 
pure, if the sentiments in it are just, and if it be the 
tendency, of these to awaken generous and virtuous 
sympadiies, the song will operate no otherwise than 
a lesspn of morality. Apd will a lesson of morality 
be less serviceable to us, because it is dressed up in 
poetry and musically expressed by the human voice, 
than when it is conveyed to us in prose? But if, on 
the other hand^ the words in a song are in themselves 
imclmste, if they inculcate false honour, if they lead to 
fidse opinions, if they suggest sentiments, that have a 
tendency to produce depraved feelings, then vocal 
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muafc, by which these are conveyed in pleasing ac* 
cents to the ear; becc^nes a destroyer of morals, and 
cannot thf^refore be encouraged by any^ who ccmsidee 
pmity of heart, as required by the christian religion* 
Now the Quakers are of <^)inion, that the songs of the 
world contain a great deal of objectionable matter m 
these respects; ^d that if they were to be jn^omiscu-* 
' ously taken up by children^ who have no powers of 
discriminatkig between the good and the bad, and 
who generally lay hold of aU that £dl in their way, 
they would form a system of sentimental maxims,? 
very injurious in their tendency to their moral cku^c- 
ter. 

If we were to take a collection of songs as publish- 
ed m books, and were to examine these, we should 
find that such a system might easily be formed. And 
if, again, we were to examine the sentiments cpntain-^ 
ed in many of th^se, by the known sentinlents of the 
Quakers on the several subjects of each, we should 
find that, as a highly professing people^ more objec^ 
tions would arise against vocal music among them,, 
than among other people. 

Let us, for example, just glance at^ that class of 
songs, which in the collection would be called hunt- 
ing songs* In these menare invited to the i^ieasurea 
of the chase, as to pleasures of a supericH' kind* The 
tiium^ over the timid hace are cekbrajted in these 
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with a kind of enthusiastic joy^ and celebrated too as 
triumphs, worthy of the character of men. Glory ia 
even attached to th^e pursuits. Biit the Quakers, as 
It will appear in a future chapter, endeavour to prc- 
tfent their youth from following any of the diversions 
0f the field. They consider pleasures as placed on a 
fidse foundation, and triumphs as unmanly and in- 
g^rious, which are founded on circumtstances, con- 
nected with the sufTerii^gs of the brute creation. They 
tarniot therefore approve of songs of this onier, be- 
cause they consider them as disseminating sentiments 
that are both um^asonable and crueL 

Let us now go to another class, which may be 
found in the same collection ; I mean the bacchana- 
lian. Men are invited here to sacrifice frequently at 
the shrine of Bacchus. Joy, good humour, and fine 
spirits, are promised to those, who pour out their li- 
bations in a liberal manner. An excessive use of 
wine, which injures the constitution, and stupifies 
the faculties, instead of being censured in these songs 
b sometimes recommended in them, as giving to na- 
ture that occasional stimulus, which is deemed neces- 
sary to health. Poets too, in their songs, have con- 
sidered the day as made only for vulgar souls, but the 
night for the better sort of people, that they may the 
better pursue the pleasures of the botde. Others 
have gme so far in their songs, as to promise long 
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Kfc as a censequcnce 6f drinkiflg^ wfasie ddierfi, t«*o 
€0t£fess that huxnah Hfe may be dsattened % sodi 
aneans, take cai^ to throw out, tkit^ as a man's life 
#ms becoRKS pt€poitk)isal)ty itkirmdered 

proportkniably a merry one. Now the Quakers are 
so particularly carefiil with respect tothe use <rf wi«e 
and spirituous liquors, tl^t the society are minually 
and publicly admonished to beware of excess. Quai. 
ka-s are discouraged from going even to inns but 
for the purposes of business and refreshment, and are 
admonished to take care, that they stay ^i^e ho 
longer than is necessary for such purposes. The 
Qildkers therefore, cannot be supposed to approve of 
any of the songs erf this class, as fer as they recom- 
tnend or promote drunkenness. And they cannot 
but consider them as containing sentiments injurious 
to the morals of their children. 

But let us examine another class of scHigs, that 
may be found in the same collection. These may 
be denominated martial. Now what is generally the 
tenor of these songs ? The authors celebrate victo- 
ries. They endeavour, regardless of the question, 
whether their own cause be a right or a wrong 
one, to excite joy at the events, it is their aim fre- 
quently to rouse the soul to the performance of mar- 
tial exploits, as to exploits the fullest of human glory. 
They frequently threaten enemies with new chastiscr 

Vol. I. K 
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HieotSi andoew victm'iesr and breathe the spirit c# 
revenge. But the Quakers consider all wars, whethet 
ofi^n^ve or defensive, as against the spirit of the. 
djoristian rdigioiu They cannot oontemplate scenes 
ckf viotary but with th^ eye of pity, and the tear of 
cpmpasf^, ' for the sufiferings of their fellow-crea- 
lures, whether countrymen or enemies, luid for the 
d^vasilation of the human race. They allow no glory, 
tD* attach, nor do they give any thing like an honour-^ 
able reputation, to the Alexanders, the Caesars, or the 
heroes either of aneient or modem date. They can- 
not therefore approve of songs of this class, because 
they conceive them to inculcate sentiments, totally 
c(»itrary to the mild and peacefol spirit of the christi^» 
religion*^ 

M we .were to examine the collection £urther, we 
might pick out other songs, which might be reckon- 
ed of the class of the impure. Among these will be 
found ideas, so indelicate, that notwithstanding the 
gloss, which wit and humour had put over them, the 
chaste ear could not but be offended by their recital* 
It must be obvious, in this case also, that not only 
the Quakers^ but all persons filling the stations of 
parents, would be ^ony if their children were to come 
to the knowledge of spme of these. 

It is umiecessary to proceed &rtfaer upon this sub* 
ject. For the reader must be aware that, while the 
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Quakers hold sudi sen^ents, lliey can never patron- 
ise such songs ; and that if those who are taught or 
didwed to sbg, generally lay hold of all the songs diat 
come 4nto thdr way, tiiat is, promiscuously and 
withoift selection* The Quakers wUl have a strong 
ground as a christian society, or as a society, who 
hcid it necessary to b^ watchful over dieir words as 
well as their actions, for die rejection of vocal mu^c 
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SECT. IV, 



1^ preceding are the arguments of the early Quakers 
'^new state of music has produced new onei-^in*' 
^trtunental now censurable for a waste oftime^for 
leading into company—^ its connection with voa^ 



X HE arguments which have hitherto appeared 
against the admission of music into education, are 
those which were nearly coeval vnih the society itself. 
The incapability of music to answer moral ends, the 
sensuality of the gratification, the impediments it 
might throw in the way of religious retirement, the 
iinpurity it might convey to the mind, were in tl^ 
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mouths of the early Qjjakers* Music at that tio|i9 
-wzs principally in the hands of those, who made a 
livdihood of the art. Those who followed it as wi 
accomplishment, or a recr^on, were few and these 
&Jlowed it wkh moderation. But smce those days, 
its progress has been immense. It has traversed the 
whdie kingdom, b has gpt ijito almost sdl the &mi- 
lies of rank and fortune. Many of the middle classes, 
in imitation of the higher, have received it; and, as 
it has undergone a revolution in the extent, so it has 
undergone another in the object of its practice. It 
is learned now, not as a source of occasional recrea* 
tion, but as a complicated science, where perfection 
is liisisted upfon to make it worthy of pursuit. In 
this new state therefbire ctf music new arguments 
have aris^ on the part of the Quakers, which I shall 
now concisely detail* 

The Quakers, in the first place, are of opinion, 
that the learning of musicy as it is now learned, can-^ 
not be admitted by them as a christian society, be» 
cause, proficiency being now the object of it, as has 
been before observed, it would keep them longer 
employed, than is consistent with people, who are 
commanded to redeem their time. 

They believe also that music in its present state^ 
has an immediate tendency to leading into the compa- 
ny of the world. In former times, when music \iaa 
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foHowed with moderation, k was esteemed as a cxhii- 
paiHon, or as a friend: it afibrded relaxation ajber fiu 
t%ue» and amusement in solitary hours. It drew a 
young person to his home, and hindered him from &l^ 
Iqwing many of the idle diversions of the thnes* But 
now, or since it has been practised with a new object, it 
produces a different eSect, It leads into company. It 
leadsto trials of skUl. It teads to the making up of fes« 
tive parties. It leads, for its owii gratification, to the 
various places of public resort. Now this tendency of 
leading into public is considered by the Qusdcers as a 
tendency big with the dissolution of their society. 
For they liave many customs to keep up, which are 
quite at variance with those of the world- The f<»- 
mer appear to be j^eep and difficult as common paths. 
Those of the world to be smooth and easy. The 
natural inclination of youth, mor^ prone to self-grati- 
fication than to self-denial, would prefer to walk in 
the latter. And the influence of fashion would point 
to the same choice. The libertv too, which is allow- 
ed in the one case, seems more agreeable than the 
discipline imposed in the other. Hence it has been 
found, that in proportion as young Quakers mix 
wiA the world, tley generally imbibe its spirit, and 
weaken themselves as members of their own body., 

The Quakers again, have an objection to the leam- 
' in^ of instrumental music on account of its almost in*. 
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sqparable coiinectioa with vocal, in consequence of 
which, it leads often to the impurity, which the latter 
has been shewn to be capable of conveying to die . 
mind. ' 

This collection does not arise so much from the 
circumstance, that those, who learn to play, generally 
learn to sing, as from another consideration. Musi- 
cal people, who have acquired skill and taste, are de- 
sirous of obtaining every new musical publication, 
as it comes out. This desire is produced where 
there is an aim at perfection in this science. The pro- 
iessed novel reader, we know, waits with impatience 
for a new novel. The politician discovers anxiety 
for his morning paper. Just so it is with the musical 
amateur with respect to a new tune. Now, though 
many of the new compositions come out for instru- 
mental music only, yet others come out entirely as 
vocal. These consist of songs sung at our theatres, 
or at our public gardens, or at our other places of 
public resort, and are afterwards printed with their 
music, and exposed to sale. The words therefore 
of these songs, as well as the music that is attached 
to them, fall into the hands of the young amateur. 
2jIow as such songs are not always chaste, or delicate, 
and as they frequently contain such sentiments, as I 
have shewn the Quakers to disapprove, the young 
jpusician, if a. Quaker, might have his modestey frg^ 
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^endyput to the blushy or his delicacy frequently 
wounded, or his morality often broken in upon, by 
dieir perusal* Hence, though instrumental music 
might have no immoral tendency m itself, the Quakers 
have rejected it, among other reasons, on account 
of its almost inseparable connection with vocal. 



SECT. V-, 

Objection anticipated^ that though the arguments^ used, 
by the Quakers in the preceding chapters^ ar^ gene- 
rally fair and positive^ yet an exceptionable one 
seems to have been introduced^ by ruhich it appears 

to be inculcated J that the use of a thing ought to be ' 
abandoned on account of its abuse — explanation of 

the distinction^ made by the Quakers, in the use qf 

this argument. 



X PURPOSE to stop for a while, and to make a 
distinction, which may now become necessary, with 
respect to the use of what may appear to be a Quaker- 
principle of argument, before I proceed to a new sub- 
ject. 

It may have been observed by some of my readers. 
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that though Ae Quakers have adduced arguments^ 
which may be considered as fair and positive on the 
subject^, which have come before us, yet they appear 
to have adduced one, which is no other, than that of 
condemning the use of a thing on account of its abuse. 
Now this mode of reasoning, it will be ssud has been 
exploded by logicians, and for this, among other 
reasons, that if we were bound to relinquish customs 
in consequence of it, we should be obliged to give up 
many things that are connected with the comforts, 
and even with the existence of our lives. 

To this observation I must reply, that the Quakers 
never recommend an abstinence from any custom, 
merely because the use of it may lead to its abuse. 

Where a custom is simply liable to abuse, they 
satisfy themselves with recommending moderation in 
the use of it. 

But where the abuse of a custom is either, in th^ 
first place, necessarily, or, in the second very gene- 
rally connected with the use of it, they generally con- 
sider the omission of it as morally wise and prudent. 
It is in these two cases only that they apply, or that 
they lay any stress upon the species of argument 
described.^ 

This species of argument, under these two limita* 
tions, they believe to be tenable in christian morals, and 
they entertain this belief upon the following grounds,. 
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It tuay be laid down as a position, that the abuse 
of any custom which is innocent in itself, is an evil, 
and that it may become a moral evil. And they 
conceive it to become a mor^ evil in the eye of Chris- 
tianity, when it occasions either the destruction of 
the health of individuals, or the misapplication of 
their time, or the excitement of their worst passions^ 
or the loss of their moral character. 

If therefore the use of any custom be necessarily 
(which is the first of the two cases) connected w ith 
its abuse, and the abuse of it be the moral evil des- 
cribed, the user or practiser cannot but incur a certain 
degree of guilt* This first case will comprehend all 
those uses of things, which go under the denomina- 
tion of gaming. 

If again, the usfe of a custom be either through the 
influence of fashion, or its own seductive nature, or 
any other cause, very generally (which is the second 
case) connected with its abuse, and the abuse be also 
of the nature supposed, then the user or practiser, if 
.the custom be unneces3ary , throws himself wantonly 
into danger of evil, contrary to the watchf\ilness which 
Christianity enjoins in morals ; and, if he falls, falls by 
his own fitult. This watchfulness against moral dan- 
ger the Quakers conceive to be equally incumbent 
upon christians, as watchfulness upon persons against 
the common dangers of life. If two thirds of all the 
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chiloren, who liad ever gone to the edge of a precir 
pice to play, had fallen down and| been injured, it 
would be a necessary prudence .in parents to prohibit 
all such goin^ in future* So they conceive it to be 
only a necessary prudence in morals, to prohibit 
customs, where the use of them is very generally 
connected with a censurable abuse. This case will 
comprehend music, as practised at the present day, 
because they believe it tp be injurious to health, to 
occasion a waste of. time, to create an emulative dis- 
position, and to ^ve an undue indulgence to sensual 
feeling. 

And as the Quakers conceive this specie? of argu-? 
ment to be tenable in christian morals, so they hold it 
to be absolutely necessary to be adopted in the educa- 
tion of youth. For grown up persons may have 
sufficient judgment to distinguish between the use of 
a tiling and its abuse. They may discern the boun- 
daries of each, and enjoy the one, while they avoid 
the other. But youth have no such poiver of 
discriniination. Like inexperienced mariners, they 
know not where to look for the deep and the shallow 
water, and, allured by enchanting circumstances, 
they may, like those wha are reported to have been 
enticed by the voices of the fabulous Syrens, easily 
overlook the danger, tiiat assuredly awaitjs them in 
their course. 
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CHAP. IV..-.SECT. L 

The theatre — the theatre us well as music abused^^ 
plays respectable in their origin — but degenerated-^ 
Solon^ PlatOy and the ancient moralists against 
them — particularly immoral in England in the time 
of Charles the second— forbidden by Gearge Fox — 
sentiments of Archbishop TiUotson — of William 
Law — English plays better tlmn formerly ^ but still 
objectionable — prohibition of. George Fox continued 
by the Quakers^ 



XT is much to be lamented that customs, which 
originated in respectable motives, and which might 
have been made productive of innocent pleasure, 
should have been so perverted in time, that the con- 
tinuation of them should be considered as a grievance 
by moral men. As we have seen this to be the case, 
in some measure, with respect to music, so it is the 
case with ' respect to plays* 

Dramatic compositions appear to have had no 
reprehensible origin. It certainly was an object with 
the authors of some of the earliest plays to combine 
the entertainment with the moral improvement of the 
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miftd. Tragedy was at first simply a monody to 
Bacchus. But the tragedy of the ancients^ from 
whkh thte modem is derived, did not arise in the 
world, till the dialogue and the chorus were intro- 
duced. Now the chorus, as every scholar knows, 
was a moral ofece. They who filled it, were loud ia 
^eir recommendations of justice and temperance. 
They inculcated a religious pbs^rvance of the laws. 
They implored punishment on the ab^dpned. They 
^ere strenuous in their discouragement of vice, pnd 
in the promotion of virtue. This office therefore, 
bf ing coeval with tragedy itself, preserves it from the 
(charge of an immoral origin. 

Nor was comedy, which took its rise afterwards, 
the result of corrupt motives^ In the most ancient 
(tomedies, we find it to have been the great object of 
the writers tg attack vice, If a chief citizen had 
aQted inconsistently with his character, he was ridi- 
culed upon the stage. His very name was not con- 
cealed on tjie occasion. In the course of time how- 
ever,' the writers of dramatic pieces were forbidden 
Jo use the names of the persons, whom they proposed 
to pepsure, But wp find them still adhering to the 
same ' great object, the exppsure pf vice ; and they 
painted the yiciops character frequentiy so well, that 
the person was soon discovered by the audience, 
j^pugh disguised by a fictitious name. When new 
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festrictkms were afterwards imposed upcm the writers 
of such pieces, they produced a new species of com- 
edy* Thiis is that which obtains at the pre^nt day. 
It consisted of an imitation of the maimers of common 
life. The subject, the names, and the characters, 
belonging to it, were now all of them feigned. Wri- 
ters, however, retained their old object of laughing 
at folly and of exposing vice- 
Thus it appears that the theatre, as far as tragedy 
was employed, inculcated frequently as good lessons 
of morality, as heathenism could produce, and as &r as 
comedy was cDncemied, that it became often the n^xt 
remedy, after the mwe grave and moral lectures of 
the ancient philosophers, against the prevailing ex« 
cesses of the times- 

But though the theatre professed to encourage 
virtue, and to censure vice, yet such a combination 
of injurious effects was interwoven with the represen- 
tations there, arising either from the influence of 
fiction upon morals, or from the sight of the degrada- 
jtion of the rational character by buffoonery, or from 
the tendency of such representations to produce levity 
and dissipation, or from various other causes, that 
they, who were the greatest lovers pf virtue in those 
days, and the most solicitous of improving the moral 
condition of man, began to consider them as prodiicr 
Jiye of much more evil than of good. Solon fore- 
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warned Thespis, that the eiFects. of such plays, as lie 
saw him act, would become in tune injurious to the 
morals of mankind, and he forbade him to act again* 
The Athenians, diough such performances were after- 
wards allowed, would never permit any of their judg- 
es to compose a comedy. The Spartans under Ly cur- 
gus, who were the most virtuous of all the people of 
Greece, would not suffer either tragedies or comedies 
to be act^d at alL Plato, as he had banished music, 
so he banished theatrical exhibitions from his pure 
republic. Seneca considered, that vice made insen- 
sible approaches by means of the sitage, and that it 
stole on the peoplp in the disguise of pleasure. The 
Romans, in their pm-er times, considered the stage 
to be so disgraceful, that every Roman was to be de- 
graded, who became an actor, and so pernicious to 
morals, that they put it under the power of a censor, 
to control its effects.. 

But the stage, in the time of Charles the second, 
when the Quakers first appeared in the world, was in 
a worse state tlian even in the Grecian or Roman 
times. If there was ever a period in any country, 
when it was noted as the school of profligate and cor- 
rupt morals, it was in this reign. George Fox there- 
fore, as a christian reformer, could not be supposed 
to be behind the heathen philosophers, in a case 
where morality was. concerned. Accordingly we 
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^d him protesting publicly against all such specta- 
cles. In this protest, he was joined by Robert Bar- 
clay and William Penn, two of the greatest men of 
those times, who in their respective publications at^ 
tacked them with great spirit. These publications 
shewed the sentiments of the Quakers, as a religiou3 
body, upon this subject. It was understood that no 
Quaker could be present at amusements of this sort. 
And this idea wa& confirmed by the sentiments and 
advices of several of the most religiou;s members, 
which were delivered on public occasons. By means 
of these publications and advices the subject was 
kept alive, till it became at length incorporated into 

the religious discipline of the Quakers. The theatre 

> ^ ^ 

was then specifically forbidden ; and an inquiry was 
annually to be made from thenceforward, whether 
any of the members of the society had been found 
violating the prohibition, 

Since the time of Charles the second, when Geoi^ 
Fox entered his protest against e;xhibitions of this 
sort, it must certainly be confessed, that an alteration 
has taken place for the better in the constitution of 
our plays, and that poison is not difiused into morals, 
by means of them, to an equal extent, &o at that period. 
The mischief has been considerably circumscribed by 
legal inspection, and, it is to be hoped, by the im- 
proved civilization of the times. But it does not 
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appear by any historical testimony we have, that # 

change has been made, which is at all proportioned 

to the quantity of moral light, which has been diffused 

among us since that reign. Archbishop TiUotson 

was of opmion, " that plays might be so framed, and 

they might be governed by such rules, as not only to 

be innocently diverting, but instructive and usefUl 

to put some follies and vices out of countenance, 

, which could not perhaps be so decently reproved, 

nor so effectually exposed or corrected any other 

way.'* And yet he confesses, that, " they were so 

full of profeneness, and that they instilled such bad 

principles into the mind, in his own day, that they 

fiught not to have been tolerated in any civilized,' and 

much less in a christian nation." William Law, 

an eminent divine of the establishment, who lived 

after Tillitson, declared in one of his publications on 

the subject of the stage, that ** you could not then 

see a play in either house, but what abounded with 

thoughts^ passages, and language contrary to tlie 

christian religion." From the time of William Law 

to the present about forty years have elapsed, and we 

do not see, if we consult the controversial writers on 

the subject, who live among us, that the theatre has 

become much less objectionable since those days* 

Indeed if the names only of our modem plays were 

to be collected and published, they would teach us 
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to atogut very unfevotirably as ta the moialiij^ of tlieir 
cewtents. The Quakers therefore, as a religious 
body, have seeti no reason, why they should diflFet 
in opinion from tiheir ancestors on this subject : and 
hence the prohibition which began in former times 
wiA respect to the theatre, is continued by them at 
the present day. 






SECT. II. 



Theatre Jhrbidden by the Quakers on account of thi 
manner of the drama— frsty as it personates the 
character of others — secondly^ as it professes to re- 
form vice. 



JL HE Quakers have many reasons to give, why, 
2i& a society of christians they cannot encourage the 
theatre; by being present at any of its exhibitions. I 
shall not detail all of them for the reader, but shall 
ad^ such only, as I think most material to the point. 

- The first class of arguments comprehends such as 
relate, to what may be called the manner of the drama. 

Vol. 1.. y M 
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ITie Quakers object to the manna- of the di-ama, ©f 
to its fictitious nattire, in consequence of which mes 
personate characters, that are not their own. This 
personification they hold to be injurious to the man, 
who is compeUed to practise it. Not that he will par- 
take of the bad passions, which he pers^iates^ but that 
the trick and trade of representing what he does not 
feel, must make him at all times an actor ; and his 
looks, and words, and actions, will be all sophisticated* 
And this evil will be likely to continue with him in 
the various changes of his life. 

They hold it also to be contrary to the spirit of 
Christianity. For men who personate characters ih 
this way, express joy and grief, when in reality there 
may be none of these feelings in their hearts. They 
express noble sentiments, when their whole lives may 
have been remarkable for their meanness, and go of- 
ten afterwards and wallow in sensual delights. They^ 
personate the virtuous character to day, and perhaps 
to-morrow that of the rake, and, in the latter case,, 
they utter his profligate sentiments, and speak his 
profane language. Now Christianity requires sim- 
plicity and truth. It allows no man to pretend to be 
what he is not. And it requires great circumspec- 
tion of its followers with respect to what they may 
utter, because it makes e^^efy man accountable for 
his idle words* 
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< . The Quakers therefore are of opinion, that they 
ocaimot as men, either professing christiah tenets, or 
christian love, encoun^ others to assume false cha- 
ractersj or to {e) personate those which are not their 
own. 

They object also to the manner of the drama, e^^en 
where it prcrfesses to be a school for morals. For 
where it teaches morality, it inculcates rather the re- 
fined virtue of heathenism, than the strict, though 
mild discipline of the gospel* And where it attempts 
to extirpate vice, it does it rather by making it ridicftft 
loiis, than by making men shuji it for the love of 
virtue. It no where iixes the deep christian principle, 
i>y which men are bound to avoid it as sin, but places 
the propriety of the dereliction of it rather upon the 
loss of reputation among the world, than upon any ^ 
sense of religious duty^ 

(«) Eousseou condemns the stage upon tihe sasne princltAe. ** It is, 
says hcj the art of dissimulation— -of assuming- a foreign character, saidL 
of appearing differently from what a man really is— of flying* into a paa^ 
«ion without a cause, and of saying what he does not think, as naturaUf 
jRB if he really did— in a word of forgetting liimself to personate others.** 
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SECT. III. 

Theatre^ forbicBkn en account of the internal contents 
of the drama'— both of those qf tragedy— and <^ 
camedy-^tbese contents hold out Jiilse morals <md 
prospects — cmd weaken the sinews of mt^a^ig'f^ 
observations of Lord Kaimes upon the subjects 



JL HE next class of arg^me^ts is taken from Hlf^^ 
internal contents of the drama* 

The Quakers^ m^an that dramatic comj^sition^ 
gfnefally contain false sentiments, that is, such as 
Christianity would disapprove ; that, of conrse they 
hold out false prospects; that they inculcatp false 
morals ; and that they have a tendency from these, 
and other of their internal contents, to promote dissi- 
pation, and to weaken the sinews of morality in those 
ivho see them represented upon the stage. 

Tragedy is considered by the Quakers, as a ps)rt of 
the drama, where the hero is generally a warrior, 
sand where a portion of human happiness is made to 
consist of martial glory, llence it is considered as » 
frequently inculcating proud and lofty sentiments,^ 
as cherishing a fierce and romantic spirit, as encou- 
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irking rival enmities, as holding of no importance 
the bond of love and union between man and man. 
JSbw as christiapHy enj(»ns humility, peace, qu^tness, 
I^otherly affection, and charity, which lattar is liot to 
he bounded by ^ Umits of any country, the Quakers 

. 

hold as a christiaoi body, th^ they cam^ admit their 
Childl'^i to spectSNt^les, which have a tendency to ear 
gender a dispooition opposite to these. 

Comedy as considered as holding out prospect^, 
2sA inculcating morals, ecjually false and hurtful* 
In such compositions, for example, a bad impres^<Ht* 
is not uniformly givaa of a bad character. Knavciy 
frequently ^ccomjdishes its ends without the merited 
punishment. Indeed treachery and intrigue are often 
cosasiqdered but as jocose occurrences. The laws of 
modem honour are frequ^ifly held out to the sp^cta- 
tw, as laws that are ta influence in life. Vulgar ex- 
pressions, and even swearing are admitted upon the 
stage. Ncidier is chastity n<»r delicacy always con- 
sulted there. Impure allusions are frequently inter- 
woven into the dialogue, so that innocence cannot but 
often blush. Incidents not very favourable to mo- 
rals, are sometimes introduced. New dissipated 
characters are produced to view, by the know- 
• ledge of which, the novice in dissipation is not 
diverted fi'om his new and baneful career, but finds 
only his scope of dissipation enlarged, and a wider 
.field to range in. To Aese hurtful views of tilings, 
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«is arising from Ae internal structure, are to be addelt 
those, which arise from the extravagant love-tales^ 
the ridiculous intrigues, and the silly buffoonery of 
tihe compositions of the stage. 
* Now it IS impossible, the Quakers contend, ' that 
ftese ingredients, which are the component jxirts of 
comic amusements, should not have an injurious 
influence upon the mind that is young and tendec 
and susceptible of impressions* If the blush which 
first started upon the cheek of a young person on 
&e first hearing of an indecorous or profene sen^ 
timent, and continued for some time to be excited 
at rfepetitions of the same, should at fengtih be so 
effectually laid asleep, that the impudent language <rf 
ribaldry can awaken it no more, it is cle^, tliaf k 
victory will have been gained over his mord feelings : 
and if he should remember (and'what is to hinder him, 
when the occurrences of the stage are marked with 
strong action, and accompanied with impressive 
scenery) the language, the sentiments, tiae incidents, 
the prospects. Which dramatic pieces have brought 
before him, he may combine these, as they rise to 
memory, with his own feelings, and incorporate them 
imperceptibly into the habits and manners of his own 
life. Thus, if vice be not represented as odious, he 
may lose his love of virtue. If buffoonery should be 
jgnade to please him, he may lose the dignity of hit 
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jhund. ^ Lofve^tales may produce in him a roiiiantie 
imagination. Low characters may teach him low 
cmming* If the laws oi honour strike him as the 
laws of refined life, he may become a &shionable 
moraUjjt. If modes of dissipation strike him as modes 
of pleasure in the estimation of the worlds he Baay 
^andon himself to these^ and become a rake. Thus 
m^y such representations^ in a variety of ways, act 
upon the moral principle, and make an imu)y4ion 
there,, detrimental to his moral character. 

Lord Kaimes, in his elements of criticism^ has the 
following observa^ons. 

" The licoitious court of Charles the second, 
among its many disorders, engendered a pest, thfe 
virulence of which subsists to this day. The English 
comedy, copying the manners of the court, became 
abominably licentious } and continues so with very 
litde softening. It is there an established rule tQ 
deck out the chief characters with every vice in 
&shion however gross; but as such characters, if 
viewed i^ a true light, would be disgustful, care is 
taken to disguise their deformity under the embellish- 
ments of wit, sprightliness and good humour, which, 
HI mixed company makes a capital figure. It requjires 
not much thought to discover the poisonous influence 
of such plays. A young man of figure, emancipated 
at laist firom the severity and restraint of a college. 
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education, repairs to the capital disposed to elVerjr 
sort of excess. The play-house becomes his favou- 
rite amusement^ and he is enchanted with the gaiety 
and splendour of the chief personages. The disgust 
wluch vice gives him at firsts soon wears off to make 
way for new notions, more liberal in his opinion^ 
by which a sovereign contempt of religion, and a dea 
elated war upon the chastity of wives, maids and 
widows, are converted from being in&mous vices to 
be feshionable virtues. The infection spreads gradu- 
ally through all ranks and becomes universal* How 
gladly would I listen to any one, who should under- 
take to prove, that what I have been describing is 
chimerical ! But the dissoluteness of our yoiing men 
of birth will not suffer me to doubt its reality. Sir 
Harry Wildair has completed many a rake ; and in 
tlie suspicious husband, Ranger^ the humble imitator 
of Sir Harry, has had no slight influence in spreading 
that character. What woman, tinctured with the 
play-house morals, would not be the sprightly, the 
witty, though dissolute Lady Townley, rather than 
the cold, the sober, though virtuous Lady Grace? 
How odious ought writers to be who thus employ the 
talents tliey have from their maker most traitorously 

ft 

against himself, by endeavouring to corrupt andl 
^sfigufe his creatures ! If the comedies of Congreve 
did not rack him with remorse in his last moments, 
he must have been lost to aU sense of virtue." 
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SECT. IV. 

The theatre Jbrbidden^iecause mjuriow to the happU 
ness of man by disqualifying him for the pleasures 
qf religion-r-this effect arises Jrom its tendency to 
atcustam individuals to light thoughtS'-^to injure 
their moral feelings — to occasion an extraordinary 
excitement of the mind'— and from the very nature 
qf the enjoyments which it produces* 



JLjLS the Quakers consider the theatre to have an 
injurious effect on the morality of man, so they consi* 
der it to have an injurious effect on hb happiness* 
They believe that amusements of this sort, but paiw 
ticularly the comic, unfit the mind for the practical 
performance of the christian duties, and that as the 
most pure and substantial happiness, that man can 
experience, is derived from a fulfilment of these, so 
they deprive him of the highest enjoyment of wliich 
his nature is capable, that is^ of the pleasures of re« 
ligion. 

If a man were asked, on entering the door of the 
theatre, if he went there to learn the moral duties, he 
would laugh at the absurdity of the question ; and if 

vol.. t» K 
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he would consent to give a feir and direct answer, he 
would either reply, that he went there for amusement,, 
or to dissipate gloom, ch* to be made merry. Some 
on^ of these expres^ns would probably characterise 
his errand there. Now this answer would comprise 
the efiect, which the Quakers attach to the comic 
performances of the stage. They consider tliem as 
drawing the mind from serious reflection, and dis- 
posing it to levityr But they believe that a mind, 
gradually accustomed to light thoughts, and {facing 
its best gratification in light objects, must be dis« 
qualified in time for the gravity of religious exercise, 
and be thus hindered fi*om partaking of the pleasures 
which such an exercise must produce. 

They are of opinion also, that such exhibitions, hav- 
ing, as was lately mentioned, a tendency to weaken the 
hioral character, must have a similarly injurious effect. 
For what innovations can be made on the human 
heart, so as to seduce it from iimocence, that will not 
successively wean it both from the love and the enjoy- 
ment of the christian virtues ? 

The Quakers also believe, that dramatic exhibitions 
have a power of vast excitement of the mind. If they 
have no such power, they are insipid. If they have, 
they are injurious. A person b all the evening at a 
play in an excited state. He goes home, and goes 
to bed widi his ima^nation heated, and his passions 
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roused. The next morning he rises. He remem- 
bers what he has seen and heard, the scenery,^ the 
language, the sentiments, the action* He continues 
in the same excited state for the remainder dTthe day. 
The extravagant passions of distracted lovers, die 
wanton addresses of actors, are still iiresh upon his 
mind. Now it is contended by the Quakers, ttet a 
person in such an excited state, but particularly if the 
excitement pleases, must be in a very un&vourabte 
state for the reception of the pure principle, or fcMr 
fhe promotion of the practical duties of rel%ion. It 
is supposed that if any religious book, ' or if any part 
of the sacred writings, were handed to him in these 
moments, he would be incapable of enjoy ing them ; and 
of course, that religious retirement, which implies an 
abstraction from the things of the world, would be 
impracticable ^t such a seasoOi ' 

The Quakers believe also, that the exhibitions of 
the drama must, from their own nature, without ^y 
other consideration, disqualify for the pleasures of 
religion. It was a frequent saying of George Fox, 
taken from the apostle Peter, that those who indulged 
in such pleasures were dead, while they were alive ; 
that is, they were active in their bodies ; they ran 
about briskly after their business or their pleasures ; 
they shewed the life of their bodily powers ; but they 
, were extinct as to spiritual feeling- By thi^ he meant 
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that the pleasures of the theatre, and others of a simi- 
lar nature, were in direct opposition to the [Measures 
of rdigion. The former wene from the world world- 
ly. They were invented acc<»*ding to the di^osi^ons 
and s^petites of men. But the latter were from the 
s{4rit spiritusd. Hence there was no greater differ- 
ence between life and death, than betwe^i these plea* 
si!U^S. Hence the human mind was made incapable 
of receiving both at the same time ; and hence the 
deeper it were to get into the enjoyment of the former^ 
the les^ qualified it must become of course for tbt 
enjoyment erf the latter. 
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SECT.V- 

Theatre JbrUdden — became injurious to the happiness 
of man by disqualifying him for domestic ejyoy^ 
ments — Quakers value these next to the pleasures ^ 
reGgion^-'-^seniimenis of Cawper^^^heatre has tMs 
tendency J by weaning gradually from a bve of home 
— and has it in a greater degree than any other q 
the amusements of the world. 



J[ HE Quakers, ever since the institution of thdr 
society, have abandoned the diversions of the world* 
They have obtained their pleasures from other quar* 
ters. Some of these they have found in one species 
of enjoyment, and others in another. But those, 
which they particularly prize, they have found in the 
enjoyment of domestic happiness ; and these pleasures 
they value next to the pleasures of religion. 

(fj " Domestic happiness^ thou only bliss 
Of Paradise* that has survived the is\\ ! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue— In thine arms ' 

She smileS} appearing, as in truth she is, 

» 
> 
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Heiiv'n-born, and destined to the skies again* 
Thou art not known, where pleasure is ad(H*'d> 
That reeling goddess, with azoneless waist 
And wandering eyes, still leaning on the arm 
Of Novelty, her fickle, frail support ; . 
For tlvDuart meek and constant, hating change, 
And finding, in the calm of truth-tried love, 
Joys, that her stormy raptures never yield. 
Forsakk&g thee, what shq>wreck have we made 
, Of honpur^ dignity, and fair renown I" ^ 

But if the Quakers have been accustomed to place 
one of the sources of their pleasures in domestic hap- 
piness, they may be supposed to be jealous of every 
thing that appears to them to be likely to interrupt it 
But tliey consider di^amatic exhibitions, as having this 
tendency. Tliese exhibitions, under the influence oiF 
plot, dialogue, dress, music, action, and scenery, par- 
ticularly fascinate. They excite the person, who has 
once seen them, to desire them again. But in propor- 
tion as this desire is gratified, or in proportion as peo- 
ple leave their homes for the amusements of the stage, 
they lose their relish, and weaken their powers, of the 
enjoyment of domestic society : that is, the Quakers 
mean to say, that domestic enjoyments, and those of 
the theatre, may become, in time, incompatible in the 
same persons ; and that the theatre ought, therefore^ 
to be particularly avoided, as an enemy, that may steal 
upon them, and rob them of those pleasures, which 
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exper^icehas taught them to value, as I hayeebserv* 
ed before, next to the pleasures of r€%iou. 

They ai^ of opiniou also, that tb^axnatic, exhibiLdons^ 
iiot onljr tend, of themselves, to make home less agree- 
able, but that they excite a craving for stimulants, and, 
above all, teach a dependence upon external objects 
for amusement* Hence the attention of people is 
taken off again to new objects of ploisure^ which lie 
out of their own families, and out of the circle of their 
friends. 

It will net take much time to shew, that the Quakers 
have not been mistaken in this pointy It is not un- 

I 

usual in &shionable circles, where th^ theatre is regu- 
larly brought into the rounds of pleasure, for the fatbeil 
and the mother of a family to go to a play once, or oc- 
casionally twice, a week. But it seldom happens, that 
they either go to the same theatre, or that they sit to- 
gether. Their children are at this time left at home, 
under, what is considered to be, proper care, but they , 
are probably never seen again by them till the next 
noon ; and perhaps once afterwards in the same day, 
when it is more than an even chance, that they must 
be ag^n left for the gratification of sdme new plea- 
sure. Now this separation of fathers from mothers,. 
and of parents from children, does not augur well of 
domestic enjoyments or of a love of home. 
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But vrc will irace the conduct of tbe psire&ts stitt 
£uther. We will get into their company at their own 
houses ; and here we shall very socm discover, how 
wearisome they consider ev^ hour, tiiat is spent ish 
the bosom of their families, what deprived of their 
accustomed amusements ; and wilSi what anxiety they 
qount the time, when they are to be restored to their 
&vourite rounds of pleasure. We shall find no diffi- 
culty in judging also from their conversation, the 
measure of their thought or their solicitude about 
their children. A new play is sure to claim the ear- 
liest attention or discussion. The capital style, in 
which an actor performed his part on a certain mght, 
fbmishes conversatipn for an hour. Observations on 
a new actress perhaps follow. Such subjects appear 
more interesting to such persons, than the innocent 
conversation, or playful pranks, of their children. If 
the latter are noisy, they are ofken sent out of the room 
as troublesome, though the same parents can bear the 
stunning plaudits, or the discordant groans and hiss- 
ings of the audience at the theatre. In the mean 
time their children grow up, and in their turn, are in^ 
troduced by their parents to these amusements^ as tot 
places, proper for the dissipation of vacant hours ; 
till, by frequent attendances, they themselves lose an 
affection for home and the domestic duties, and have 
in time as little regard for their parents, as their parents 



appear to have had for^em* Mdrrying at length, 
not for the enjoyment of domestic society, they and 
their children perpetuate the same rounds of pleasure, 
and the ^nde stntifmentd and notions. 

To these instsfiKres many indeed might be added, 
1^ k)okmg imo the fetftily-histories of those, who are 
in the habit of frequenting Aeatres in search of plea- 
sure, fay ^M^ i% wotiM appear, th^t such amusements 
are not friendtjr to the cherishing of the domestic du- 
ties and auctions, biit that. Cm the other hand, in 
proportion as they are followed, they tend to sap the 
enjoyments of domestic life. And here it may be 
observed, that of all the amusements, which go to the 
making up of ^ round of pleasures, the theatre has 
the greatest sliare in diverting from the pleasures of 
home. For it particdbirly attracts and iiscinates, 
both from the mttiKe, and the' diversity, of the 
aimisements it contains^ It is also always open, im 
the season, §ar resort. So that if pms^Ce invitations 
to plea&ure diould not come in sufficiently numerous^ 
« should be broken olT by the indisposition of thi 
parties, who ^ve them, flie theatre is always ready 
to supply any vacaney, that may be occasioned in 
the. round. 
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Quakers conceive they can sanction no amusetnents^ 
but such as could hwe originated in .christian 
minds — ea:hibitions of the drama could have had^ 
they believe^ no Mich origin — early chri^iam dban^ 

X doned them on their conversion — arguments of the 
latter on this subjeci^ as taken from TertuUian^ 
Minucius FeUx^ Cyprian^ Lactantius and others. 



X HE Quakers conceive, as a christian society, 
that they ought to have nothing to do with any amuse* 
ments, but such as christians could have invented 
themselves, or such as christipi^ could have sanction- 
ed, .by becoming partakel^s of them. But they be* 
lieye that dramatic exhibitions are of such a nature 
as men of a christian spirit could never have invented 
or encouraged, and that, if th<^ world were to begin 
again, and were to be peopled by pure christians, 
these exhibitions could never be called into existence 
there. 

This inference, the Quakers judge to be deducible 
from the nature of a christian mind. A man, who 
is in &e habit, at his leisure hours, of looking into 
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the vast and stupendous works of creation, of con- 
templatmg the wisdom, goodness, and power of the 
creator, of trying to fethom the great and magnificent 
pl^s of his providence, who is in the habit of survey*^ 
ing all mankind with the philosophy of reveled reli- 
gion, of tracing, through the sainc unerring chamel^ 
the uses and objects of their existence, the design 
ot* their different ranks and situations, the nature of 
their relative duties and the like, could never, in the 
opinion of the Quakers, haVe either any enjoyment, 
or be concerned in the invention, of dramatic exhibi- 
tions. To a mind, in Ae habit of taking such an 
elevated flight, it is supposed that every thing on the 
stage must look little, and childish, and out of place. 
How could a person of such a mind be delighted 
witfi the musical note of a fiddler, the attitude of a 
dancer, the impassioned grimace of an actor ? How 
t^ould the intrigue, or the love-sick tale of the com- 
position please him ? or how could he have imagined, 
that these could be the component parts of a Chris- 
tianas joys?. 

But this inference is considered by the Quakers 
to be confirmed by the practice of the early chris- ians. 
These g«ierally had been Pagans. They hirf of 
course Pagan dispositions* They followed Pagan 
amusements, and, among theise, the exhibitions of 
the stage. But soon after their conversidb, that is^ 
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when 'they hud received newmmfib, and wheQihgy 
had esc^rcised < these on oew 4nd sublime 6ubjjsct8y 
or, on subjeots similar to those dascribed, or, in 
other words, when they had received the regene- 
rated spirit of chmtians, they kfi; the amus^uents 
of the stage^ no^vith$tmdbg that, by this act of singii- 
larity in a sensual age, they were likely to bring upon 
themselyes diie odium and the reproaches of ^wcrldt 

But when the early christians abandoned the thea«- 
tre) they ftbandoned it, as die Quakers contend, not 
because, leading Paganism they were to rd|nquish 
all customs that were Pagw, but because they saw 
in their new religioHi or because they snw in this 
newness of their minds, re^ons, which held out such 
amuseiments to be inadmissible, while they consider- 
ed them^ves in the> light of christians. Thest 
reasons ane sufficiently displayed by the writers oi 
the second, third, and fourth centuries ; and as th^y 
are alluded to by the Quakers, though never quoted, 
I shaU give them to the reader, He will jud^ by 
these, how far the ancient coincide with the modern 
ehristians upon this subject ; and bow fer these argu, 
ments of antiquity are applicable to modern^ times. 

The early christians, according to TertuUian, 
^^nucius F^lix, Cyprian, ]L»actantius, and othars^ 
believed, that the ^* motives for going to these amusCf- 
jnents were pot pf the purest sort. People w«nt tp 
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}3)@0i, wjlbout Bsy vkw <>f the improv^^moit of 
vohd^* Tibe motive was cjitber to see or to be seen." 

They conskjlered the Qiaimer of the dnini^ as obr 
jectiowble. They believed ^' tj^h&who was this 
mithpr of trmbr could never approve of that which 
wa^ &ise, wd that he, who eandemoed hypoensy, 
could aever approve of hini| who po'sotiated the cba- 
i:pctqr pf others i end that those therefore, who pre* 
tended to be in love, or to.be ai^gry, or to grieve^ 
when none of those passiiHis existed i^ their nnndty 
were guilty of a kind of adultery in the eyes of the 
Supreme Being*'' 

They o^isidered their contents to be noxiouiu 
They ^^ loc^d upon them as ccmsistoiies of immoraU* 
ty<. They affirmed that things were spoken there which 
it did not become christiws to hear, and that things 
were ^wn there, whjich it did not become chiistiaQS 
to see; and that, while these things polluted those 
i^om whpm they came, they polluted those in time, in 
whose sight and hewing, they were shewn or spokai.*' 

They believed also, ** Aat these things not only 
polluted the spectators, but that the representations 
of qertain cbara9ters upon the stage pointed out to 
them the various roads to vice, and inclined them to 
become the persons, whom they had seen represent- 
ed, or to be actors in reality of what they had seen 
feij^ed upon the stage." 
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l*he^, believed again, "that dramatic exhibitions 
fM'oduced a frame of mind contrary to that, which 
should «xbt in a Christianas breast ; that there was 
nothing to be seen tipon the stage, that could lead or 
encourage him to devotion ; but, on the other hand, 
that the noisie and fiiry of the play-hotise, and the 
representations there, produced a state of excitement, 
that disturbed the internal man. Whereas the spirit 
of a christian ought to be calm, and quiet, and coni* 
posed, to fit it for the duties of religion." 

They believed also, " that such promiscuous as- 
semblages of men and women were not favourable 
to virtue; for that the sparks of the passions Were 
there blown into a flame.'* 

iTertuUian, from whom some of the above opinions 
tare taken, gives an invitation to those who were fond 
of public spectacles, in nearly the following terms. 

Are you fond, says he, of the scenic doctrine^ 
or of theatrical sights and compositions ? We have 
plenty of books for you to read. We can give you 
works in prose and in verse. We can give you 
apothegms and hymns. We cannot to besure, give 
you fictitious plots or iables, but we can give you 
truths. Wfe cannot give you strophies, or the winding 
dances of the chorus, but we can give you simplici- 
ties, or plain and straight forward paths. Are you fond 
of seeing contests or trials for victory ? You shall see 
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^at^m also, and such as are not triyial^ but important. 
You inay see, in our christian example^ .chastity over« 
epming immodesty. You may see feitfafuloess giving 
^ death- wQund to pa*fidy. You may ^see mercy get- 
ting the better of cruelty. You- m^y see mode^jr 
and delicacy of sentiment overcoming impurity sin4 
impudence. These are the contesfts in which it. be* 
pomes us christians to be concerned, and where we 
ought to endeavour to receive the prize,'* 
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'' • • • .■ ■ ■■ .\ ' . ' r 

Dancing forbidden — Greeks and Romans differed on, 

this subject — motive on which the Greeks encouraged 

dancing — motive on which the moderns encourgged 

it — way in which the Quakers view it — the argu- ' 

merits which they use against it. 



JLjLS the Quakers have thought it right to prohibit 
music, and stage-entertainments, to the society, so 
they have thought it proper to prohibit dancing, 
none of their children being allowed any instruction 
m the latter art. 
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h k rem^k^ifste tkif tw&oi the ttio^ tivlih&iMJ^ 
Oansy as wcH as two of the 1*l«est m^n of afttiqiiky, 
should hare differed in their 6|^inic«^ with respect td 
Slicing. The Greeks considered it as a wise and 
an honourable employment; and most rf the natk)fti 
tbereftttie under -that appellation' inserted it into their 
system of education. The name of dancer waJs so 
hcmourable, as to be given to some of their gods. 
Statues are recorded to have beetl erected to good 
dancers. Socrates is said to have admired dancing 
so much, as to have learnt it in his old age. Dancing, 
on the other hand, was but little regarded at Rome. 
It was not admitted even within the pale of accom- 
plishments. It was considered at best as a sony and 
trivial employment. Cicero says, 

** Nemo fere saltat sobrius, nisi forte insaliitt neque 
m soBtudine, neque in convivio honesto." That is, 

** No man dances, in private, or at any respectable 
entertainment, except he be drunk or mad.'' 

We collect at least from the above statement, that 
people of old, who were celebrated for their wisdom, 
came to very different conclusions with respect to tile 
propriety of the encouragement of this art. 

Those nations among the ancients, which encou- 
jraged dancing, did it upon the principle, that it led 
to an agility ot body, and a quickness of motion, that 
would be useful in military evolutions and exploits. 



Hence $tv]ftnes$ <»f ioQt was ccraM^a^ to bte^an 
epith^y as boDOiiFaye as miy that cquid be given tcir4 
a warrior* - ; ^ 

The tnodems^ ^n the other hand, mcourag^ daoi- ; 
ckig, or ^ l^ist defend it upcm ^ySerent |»*mci^ai» 
They consider it as producing ^ a haddaonve c^rriag^ 
of the body ; as leading tQ a gleeful and harmomo^Si 
use of the limbs.; and as begetting an erectness of po. 
soticHi, not more fevcmrable to the look ^ of a person, 
than to his I^alth* 

That dsoicing produces ^^dititms of this sort 
icaimot be denied, thou^ cot^^oiy TMt to the extent, 
which many have imagined. Painter s> who study 
natare the most, and are the be^ judges of the ap- 
pearance of the human fiamcy are of €^ini(Hi, that 
modem dancing does not produce natural figures 
or at least such as they would choose for their re- 
spective compositions. The militaiy exercise has 
quite as great a share as dancing in the {»*oducti(m 
of these dispositicms. And thoe eere certainly men^ 
who were never taught either the military exemse 
or dancing, whose deportment is hanrnniious and 
graceful. 

The Quakers think it unnecessary to teach their 
childr^i dancing, as an accomplishment, because 
they can walk, and carry their persons with sufficient 
ease and propriety without it. 

VOL. l.< V 
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They ^itttfe' it^uflUccfessary also, because^ hotrbvca?^ 
the practice of k may be consistent with the spright- 
liness of ybiith, they could never sanction it in ma- 
toiti- B^. They 'titp(x:t ci Ae members of their 
society, thkt they shoUld^ nbandtoa amtutements, aad 
^bMttEte usefdl afnd dSgnlfiped pursnits, \vhenthe}i 
htcomt rtien. But they cannot consider dancing 
b6t asr an tn)l^k>yment that is useless, and below the 
dignity of the christian character in. persons, who 
have come to years of discifetion^ To initiate there- 
fore a youth ctf twdve OT thirteen years of age int» 
ddncing, when he must relinquish it at twenty, would, 
iii tlidr opinion, be a culpable waste of his time. 

IDie Quakers, ag^, cannot view dancing abstract* 
etBy, for no person teaches or practises it abstractedly ; 
but they are obliged to view it, in connection with 
other things* If they viewit with its usual accompa- 
nitiieitt of music, it would be inconsistent, Aey think^ 
to encourage it, wheli they have banished music from 
their republic. If thfey view it as connected with 
an assemblage of persons, they must, they conceive, 
equally donderiin it. And here it is in feet, that they 
principally level their arguments against it. They 
prohibit all members of their society from being pre- 
sent at balls, and assemblies ; and they think, if their 
youth are brought up in ignorance of the art of danc- 
ing, that this ignorance will operate as one preventative 
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:sA least against attendances at afauaemeiUB of lliis , 
mture. ^ 

The Quakers are as stiiot in ^k inquiry witb 
resect to the attendaiices oi aay of thtf^ meaaJ^rs at 
balk, as at theatrical amusanfei^. They consider 
balls and assemblies amoi^ the vain amiis^nients of 
the worlds They use arguments against these . xiear* 
ly similar to those which have been enumerated on the 
jM^eceding subjects. 

They consider them in the first place^ as productive 
d a kind of firiyolous levi^, and of thoughtiessBeas 
witii respect to the important dulses of life. They 
consider them, in the second place, as giving hirtib to 
vanity and pride* They consider them, again^ as 
powerful in the excitement of some of the malevolent 
passions. Hence they believe them to be injurious 
to the i^Ugious interests of ipoan ; for, by depriving 
liim of coauplacency of mind, and by increasmg.the 
growth of his bad feelings, they become impediments 
in the way of his improvement; as a moral bein^p 
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Arguments: qf the ■ ^fmkers easanmgd'^thrte emet 

'.madejout for the dgtermmaiiim of a mond phUaso- 

: pheriT--ea^ the firs^-^^case the second— ease the 
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PURPOSE to look into t^se arguments of the 
Quakers, and to see how far they caii be supported* 
I will suppose therefore a few cases to be made out, 
and to be handed, one by one, to some moral philoso- 
f)her for his decision* I will suppose this philosopher 
(tihat all prejudice of education may be excluded) to 
have been ignorant of the nature of dancing, but that 
he had been made acqudnted with it, in order that he 
might be enabled to decide the point in question. 

Suj^se then it was reported to this philosopher 
that, on a certain day, a number of young persons of 
both sexes, who had casually met at a friends house, 
instead of confining themselves to the room on a sum- 
mers afternoon, had walked out upon the green ; that 
a person present had invited them suddenly to dance ; 
that they had danced to the sound of musical viha^- 
t:ionsfor an hoiir, and that after this they had returned 
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to the room, or thajt th^y had returned home. Would 
the philosopher be able to say in this case, that there 
vm any thing in it, th^t incwtrred any of the culpable 
unimtati<»is, fi&ed upon dancii^ by the Quakers ? . 
He oouM hardly, I think, make^it out, diat there 
could have been, in any part of the business, any 
opening tor the charges in question. There appears 
to have been no previous preparations of extra*- 
vagant dressing ; no prenreditated design of setting 
off the person ; no previous methods of procuring 
admiratiofi ; no circumstance, in shcHt, b}^ which he 
could reas(mably suppose, that either pride or vanity 
could have been called into existence. The time also 
would appear to him to have been too short, ^md the 
circumstances too limited, to have given birth to im* 
prefer feelings. He would certainly see that a sprt 
of levity would have imavoidably arisen on the occa- 
sion, but his impartiality and justice would oblige 
him to make a distinction between the levity, that 
Qvly exhilarates, and the levity that corrupts, the 
heart* Nor could he conceive that the dancing for 
an hour only, and this totally unlooked for, could' 
stand much in the way of serious reflection for the 
future. If he were desired to class this sudden danc- 
ing for an hour upon the green with any of the knowli 
pleasures of life, he would probably chiss it with an 
hours e:^rcise in the fields, . or witli ^ hours game 
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tit play, Of with an hours employment in tome bmd^ 
cent recreation. 

But suppose now, that a new case were opened tfe 
the philosopher. Suppose it were toW Mm, that the 
same party had been so delighted with their itoce 
iipon the green, that they had resolved to meet on6e 
a month for the purpose of dancing, and that th^y 
might not be prevented by bad weather, to meet in a 
public room ; that they had met according to their 
resolution ; that they had danced at their first meeting 
but for a short time ; but that at their meetings after- 
wards, they had got into the habit of dancing from eight 
<M*nine at night till twelve or one in the laaoming; that 
mAiqr of them now began to be unduly heated io flic 
course of this long exercise ; that some of them in 
consequence of the heat in this crowded room, were 
now occasionally ready to faint ; that it was now usual 
for some of them to complain the next morning of 
colds, others of head-achs, others of relaxed nerves, 
and almost all of them of a general lassitude or wea- 
riness — ^what could the philosopher say in the present 
case ? 

The philosopher would now probably think, that 
they acted unreasonably as human' beings ; that they 
turned night into day ; and that, as if the evils of life 
were not sufficient in number, they converted hours, 
which might have been spent calmly and comfortably 
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9th)D!ne> into hours (^indispo&itiou and of wpleasioit 
feelings to themselves. But this b nqt to the point* 
Would he or would he no( say^ th$it the arguments of 
ifae Quakers applied in the present case ? It certainly 
does not ^pp^&Ty from any thing that has yet transpire^ 
ML this subjedt, diat he could, with any shadow of 
reasoh, accuse the persons, meeting on this occasion, 
of yanky or pride, or that he, could see from any of the 
QCCurrenoes^ that have been menticmed, how these 
evils.could be produced* Neither has any thing yet 
come out, from which he could even imagine the 
sources of any improper passions. He might tluuk 
perhaps, that they might be v^xed for having brougl^ 
&tigue and lassitude upon the]:nselves, but he coul4 
«ee no openit^ &>r serious anger to othgrs, or for any 
of the feelings of malevolence. Neither cquld h^ 
tell what occurrence to fix upon for the production 
of a frivolous levity. He would almost question, 
judging only from what has appeared in the last case, 
whether there might not be upon the whole more 
pain than pleasure from these meetings ; and whether 
those, who on the day subsequent to these meetings 
felt themselves indisposed, and their whole nervous 
system unbr^ed, were not so near the door of re- 
pentance, that serious thoughts would be more natural 

to them than those of a lighter kind. 

V ' 1 . 
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But let us suppose one other case to be opened to 
Ae philosopher. Let us now suppose it to be stated 
to him, that those who frequented, these monthly 
meetings, but particularly Ae females, had become 
habituated to talk, for a day or two beforehand, of 
nothing but of how they should dress themselves, or 
of what they should wear on the occasion : that some 
time had been spent in examining and canvassing the 
&shions ; that the milliner had been called in for this 
purpose ; that the imagination had been racked in- the 
study of the decoraticm of the person ; that both on 
the momkig and the afternoon of the evening, on which 
they had publicly met to dance, they had been solely 
employed in preparations for decking themselves 
out ; that they had been nearly two hours under one* 
dresser only, namely the hair- A'esser ; that frequently 
at intervals they had looked at their own persons in 
the glass ; that they had walked up and down parading 
before it in admiration of their own appearance, and 
the critical detection of any litde fold in their dress, 
which might appear to be out of place; and in the 
adjustment of the same — what would the philosopher 
say in this new case ? 

He certainly could not view the case with the same 
complacent countenance as before. He would feel 
some symptoms of alarm. He would begin to think 
that the truth of the Quaker-arguments was unfolding 
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jit9df> ami tfasit whatappeaiiedtohbi^to 
mitoeeiiti-amusemetit) at the first, mi^ pos^Uf be 
aipaye of being carried out ofthe bounds (^innoc^ce 
bf sucb ami skiiiltf aeootnpanittieiitsi He could nol 
conceive^ if h& had any accurate knowledge of ^ the 
human hearty that such an extraordinary attention tb 
dress and the decoration of the person^ or such a 
critical examins^ion of these with a view of procuring 
admiration, could produce any other fruits than con« 
ceit axHl ^Ifectation, or vanity and pride^ Nor could 
he conceive that all these preparations, afi this pre^ 
vious talk^ all this previous consultation^ about the 
ikshions, added to the emfdoytnent itself of the de« 
coration of the person^ cotdd tend to any thing dse 
4han to degrade the mind, and to render it light and 
frivolous. He would be obliged to ado&owlec^ 
also,, that minds, accustomed to take sodeep an inter-* 
est in die&shions and vanities of the world, wouM not 
only loath, but be disqualified for serious reflection* 
But if he were to acknowledge, that these preparations 
and accompaniments had on any one occasion a natural 
tendency to produce these eflfectSj he; could not^buC 
consider these preparations, if made once a month, 
as likely to become in' time systematic nurseries for 
ftivolous and affected characters* ' 

Having traced the subject up to a pointy where it 
appears^ that some of the Quak^-argiaments be^ 

Vot. X. Q 
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to bc0r, t€$^us tak^lfovp of .opr phik«oi&a*t and «$ 
w^ fasive.^v»tice4 Marly to tbe bidlf*room ^door, 1^ 
«3 /cxAmt into the room its^^ and see if anff citgiuiki- 
4t9iiqet«pcQur tbem^ > wbi^ sh^ en^de us Xo fpqnna 
beOfir jadginent 4ipoa it. 
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Jbtgument$ qftiK ^mtms sMJarther examne4--tn^ 
teriop of the b^room dkplayed'^viervo of the rise, 
qfmany qfthemakvoient passhns — the$€ rise higher, 
and are more fmr^, than they are ^neraUy imh, 
gmedT-hence H is prohabte that the spectators are, 
better pkasedi than those interested tn these dances—^ 
emchtmn of 4he arstuments of the Quakers on tbk 



I AM afraid I shall be thought more cynical liian 
jiist, more prejudiced than impartial, more giTisito 
censurfe than to praise, if in temples, appaferttly dedi- 
cated to good humoirf, checrftilness and mirdi, I 
should say thai sources ^vere to be foui»l, fitmi 
Whence we could trace the rise of immowd passiOE^ 



l^!d^9Mmto'iiatufe -is adifee ui ailpkiees» and, ifcii^i 

tMidi as tfi^ere ibe slrii^ df tiie passibnSt ^^-V9i& 
as imtaraUy^ tkf&w oisit Uiwr .tone^ ttieiie as m otfaa^ 
pkce& Why should envy, jesdoiiay, firide, widicey 
aager, or revenge, sbut themselves out exclusively 
&fm diese resorts, as If these were more thaa ordi* 
narily sacred, ^ more tban ordmary repo^tories .of 
human worths 

In examimng the intent of a bril-room it must 
be confessed, diat >ve shsdl oertaiidy find durcuni* 
stances oceasionally arSsmg, diat;give birdi to feelii)gs 
ndther 61 a jdieasant nor of a moral nature, k^is not 
iteiusu^l, for instance, to discover sotnong ^ femeJes 
one tint excels in die beauty of h^ person^ and ano- 
ther that excds in the elegance ^ her dress* The 
ejres of all are more thsm f)»c4x>rtionatly turned upon 
these for the whole fA^bL This little circumstance 
soon generates a variely of impric^r passions* It 
caBs up vtoitf and etsnc^ an the breasts of these 
Olj^ects of admiratioa. It raises up envy and jea- 
l9i»y; and e^^en ^mger in some of the rest. Thes^ 
beeoianie envi^^s of the beauty of the fprmer» envi- 
ous of 1h$«r laste, 'envious of their cloathing, and, 
thovt M^ tjealous of the admiration Ix^towed upon 
theirt. * Jbi Hl^ evU stsite pf ^n}ind one passion be^ts 
£ua«$h^.K .^d instances have opcurred^ where some 
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of ttese liAve Mt dij^eased at liie apparent coldnesft 
and indiffermce of tlieir own paitners, becumsetii^ 
have af^eared to turn ibeir eyes more npon the fii« 
TOtiritefs of the night, than upon themselvesi 
r In the same room/ when the parties b^n to td:e 
tiieir places to dance; other little circumstances not 
unfrequerttly occur, Which gire rise to other passions. 
Ma^y aiming to be srs near the top of &e dance as 
possible, are disappointed of their places by others, 
who have just st^pt into thi^m, dissatasfeetion, amd 
sometime^ murmurs, follow. Each in lus own mind; 
supposes his ckims^ and pretensions to the Mghtr 
place to be stronger on account of hismoaey, his 
cbhnections, his profession, or his rank. Thus hb 
own dispositions to pride are only the more nursed 
and fostered. Malice too is often engendered on the 
occasion ; and though the psuties would not beallow^. 
ed by the master of the ceremonies to disturb the 
tranquillity of the room, animosities have sometfanea 
sprung up between them, which hate not been heakd 
in a litde time. I am aware that in some I^ge towns 
of the kingdom regulations are made with a view to 
the prevention of these evils, but it is in some only ; 
and even where they are maide, though they prevant 
outward rude behaviour, they do not prevent inward 
dissatisfaction. Monied influence still feels itielf cSien 
debased by a lower plact. 



sfacndi find new tireuiaE^itaBceafilti^g tQ^^^ out n^w 
»d H&igradtt^ passions. We sliould find dis^ 
ppintment ^oid disecoitent (^en throwing krkaUe 
littiter upon tbe mind« Men, fond of dancing, 
ftfsquently find an over proportion of men, and but 
ifs^. females in the room, and wc^en, wishing to 
dan«e, sometimes find an ova- pr<;^portion of women, 
and but few moi ; so that partners are not to be had 
for all, and a number of eaeh class must make up 
tibetr, minds to alt quktly^ and to loofse their diversion 
#Mr.&e night. Partni^rs too are fi-equently dissatisfied 
with each other^ One thinks^ his partner too pM, 
another too ugly, another below him. Matched often 
in lilts unequal niannar, they go down thj^ danoe in 
a sort of dudgeon^ having no cor4ial disposition to- 
wards each other^ and having perspns befi:3re their 
ejres in the same, room with whom they could have 
^^xrdkiltly danced* Nor are instancy wanting wherie 
die pride oS, some, ha^ fixed upon the mediocrity of 
oAers, as a reascm, why they should reluctantly lend 
them their hands, when fatting in with them in the 
daaoe. The, slight is soon perceived, and disgust 
arises^ in beth parties* 

Various other instances might be mentioned, where 
Vfr^ impTiq^ passions ^e excited. I shall only 
ohyer ve> however, that these p^oiis are generally 



stronger andgf^ fi^i^e uneaciriess, and «« called up 
la a greater height, than might genersA^ be imn^^iiied 
froiii such apparbAtty dight causes* hi many kislati- 
Ge» indeed Aiey have led to ^och aeriofais mbiaider- 
rt2»idliigs, dial diej Were onty l^initiiated bydie dtKd« 

From tlus stetement I may remark here, thouf^ 
my observation be not immedhd^Iy to the poim, Aat 
there is not prob£d>ly that portion ci enlettainmoit, 
or that substantisd pkasui^, wliich people expected to 
fihd at these montMy meetings. The little jcedou^s 
arising abmit precedency, or about Uie admiration of 
one more thatn of ano^ier ; the Ming in occasionally 
vinrth disagreeable partners ; the slights and omissions 
that are often thought to be pui*pose}y made ; the 
head^achs, colds, sicknesses, and lassitude afljenvardsi, 
must all of them operate as so many drawbacks frdm 
Ihis^ pleasure : tod it is not imusual to hear pa'sons^ 
fbnd of such amusements, complaiiiiiig aft^wards 
that they had not answered. There is therefeve |«tN 
bably more pleasure in the prepat^ions for such 
amusements, and in the previous tidk abo«it themv 
than in the amusements themselves. 

It is also probable thai die grektest {Jdisure Sd^ 
in the bdKroom, is felt by those, vi%> g^ into it ^ 
spectators only. ' These i-^Aeivc pleasufis from ♦the 
music, from the beat of the Steps in unison with it; 
but particularly from- the idea tteit all^ wh6^in in th0 



dftnee, are haf^p^r. Thsxxomii^T^^lAtm^. produceia 
tbe ,<^pf)€later dbeeifiiliiQa&isaiid midh; and these are 
^^eisMiQd 10^ him more pure a^d unsiUoyeii ikam m 
the form^ case^ because lie. can ha^ stodrawbau^ 
fiH3mitlie:adinafisuki mto kb €im ha^WBk ef any of tlig«e 
ufieasfy imm(Hial.passionsy above jdescribed. 

But to return to the pcmt m quei^hm. Thereadef 
has naw had the di£brent cases laid before him as 
determined by l^e mor^ philosopho*. He has beea 
coaducted also through the interior of the h^-woom* 
He w31 have peix^eived therefore that the arguments 
ci the Quakers have gradually unleaded themselves, 
and that they are more or less oonspicuous, or more 
or less true, as dancing is viewed abstractedly, or 
in connection with the preparations and accompani* 
maijtfs, that may be interwoven with it If it be 
viewed in connecticHi widi these {H-eparations and 
acoempraiments, and if these slxmld be found to be 
so inseparat^- c<Mmected with it, that they must in- 
vari^ly go together^ which is supposed to be the 
c^ase where it is introduced into the ball-room, he 
will have no difficulty in pronouncing that, in this 
ease, it is objectionable as a christian recreation. 
For it cannot be doubted that it has an immediate 
tendency, in thb case, to produce a frivolous levitjTy 
to generale vanity and pride, and to call up passion^ 
of tfce ^uatevoient kind. Now in this pomt of view 
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it is, that die Qusd^ors generally consider dancii^. 
They never view it, as I obfserved before, abstractediy, 
ca* solely by itself. They have therefore forbidden 
it -to their society, believing it to be the duty of a 
christian to be serious in his converjfttion and deport* 
ment ^ to afford mi example of humility ; and to be 
watchful and dfligent in the sufajugatkm of his evil 
passions. 
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, QKAP.Vl. 

» orgumeM aga»M them^^^^trgumei^ ^ the Qtmker» 
are J Aat theyp^oAmecmmj^tE^mtttfknffwkdge' — 
a romantic spmt-^-^and a perverted moraiit^^-<tnd 
that by creating cm indkpasition towards other kin(k 
pf readings they prevent moral hnprovemeret and 
real delight of mmd-^henee naveUreading more 
pemhieus than many other amusements* 



Ai 



.MONO ^ prohibitioni^y which the Quakers 
have adopted ki their moral education, as bE^riers 
against vice, or as preservatives of virtue, I shall 
consider that next^ which relates to the perusal of 
improper books. George Fox seems to have forgot- 
ten nothing, that was connected with the morals of 
the society. He w^ anxious for the purity of its dia- 
i^acter, he seemed afraid of every wind that blew^ 
lest it dbould bring some noxious vapour- to defile it. 
And ^as those things which w^e spoken or represents 
ed, might oorrupt the mind, so those which were 
written and printed, might equally c(»Tupt it aleo; 
He recommended therefore, that the youth of hi$ 

vol.. 1. 9 
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newly fbrmed'society should abstain from the r^eddinff 
ef romances. WBliam Pfenn and others^ expressed^ 
the same sentiments on this^ sublet. And tiae smne 
opinion has been held ^y the Quakers^ as a body of ^ 
chrlstimiSy down to thepiesent dsrir. Hence novds, 
as a particukir sped!es of romance, and as that whick 
is considered, as of the- worst tendmey^ faanse bwn 
particularly niarked for prohibitioo.. 

Some Quakers hare been inclined to thmk, tkat 
novels ought to be rejected on. account of tfaeficti^ 
tious nature d their contents. > But this consideralkm. 
is, by no means, gcnerdly adopted' by the society, as 
an argument against them. Nor wouWit be a sounds 
argument, if it were. If novels contain no evil witj^ 
in themselves, or have no evil tendtocy , the mere 
circumstance of the subject, names or dlaraclers 
being feigned, will not stamp them as censurable. 
Such fiction m& not be like the fiction of the drama, 
niitere men act and personate characters that are not 
their own. Different men, in different ages of tibe 
world, have had recourse to-dtffarent modes of writ- 
ing, for the promotion of virtue. Some have had. 
recourse to allegories, others to fables. The faUes 
of ^sop, though a ficti^i from the beginning to the 
enAy have been useful to many. But we lave a pe- 
euliar instance of the nse and innocence oi fictitious 
descriptions in the sacred writhigs. For the author: 
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%f ikt ehflatian rdigiim made use ei paraUes on wmj 
tnd wd^iy occasioiis'. We casmat therefisre am* 
demn fictiiious iHogmphy, tudess it oondenin itself 
by becommg a dntroyer * o£ morals. 

The argusieirts Bgamst novdb, in wtieh the Qua^ - 
k&r^ agree as a body, are taken from the penucioui 
influace they kave upcm the minds of thoset who 
leadthenu 

The Quakers do not say, that aU novete have this 
infiueitce, but that they have k generally. . The great 
demand for novds, in consequence of the taste, which 
Hkc world has shewn for- this species of writing, has 
induced persons ci all descr^tions, and of course 
timy who have been tmt ill qualified to write them* 
Hence, thou§^ some novds have appeared o£ conat* 
tierable merit, the worthies have been ^reittly pre- 
ponderant. The demand also has oocasioQed fixtign 
nov^^ (^ a complexion by nomeans suited to the 
good sense amd diaracter 'of our country , tobetrans^ 
lated into our language. Hence a fredi wei^tlm qiH 
ly been thrown kito ^'prepondarattng scale. From 
these two oaisses it hashappmed, that &e 'contents 
ctf a great majority of our iiovels have been »m£ivour«» 
able to the improvement of the moral character. 
J^ow when we .consider this ciroumsluioe, and when 
we ccMQsider IScewise, that {»rafes&ed novel-readetis 
^en^ally r;^ all the compositions of this sort thitt 
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come intd thctr way, that they wakt for no'sdectioii^ 
but that they devcmr the good, the ba4» and ^ indHV 
ferentalike, we shall see the reasons, whidihavein* 
duced the Quakers to believe, . that the effixt of this 
q^eeies of writing upcm the mind has been generally 
pernicious. 

One of the efibcts, wfaicfa the Quakers consider- to 
be produced by mvels upon those who read them, 
is an aifei^ation of knowledge, which leads diem to 

■ 

became forward and presumptuous* This efect b 
highly injurious, for while it raises them miduly in 
their, own estimaticHi, it lowers them in that o£ the 
world. Nothing can be more disgusting, in the opin-r 
ion of the Quakers, than to see persons a^ssuming the 
audKxitative appearance of men and women before 
their age at tiieir talents can have given them any 
pretensions to do it. 

Another effect is die following. The Quakers 
conceive that there is among professed novel readers 
a peculiar, cast of mind. They observe in them a 
romantic spirit, a sort of wonder-loving imagination, 
and a disposition towards enthusiastic fii^ts of the 
fimoy, which to sober perscms has the appearmce of 
a temporary derangement. As the former e&ct 
must become injurious by producing forwardaess, 
so this must become so by [Producing uiuateadinessi 
pf ^Imr^cter. 
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A third eflfisct, i;diieh die Quakers findlbbe pitv* 
dticed among this description of readers, is conspica- 
OU8 in a perverted moraiity. They place almost every 
virtue in feeling, aikl in the afectation of benevolence. 
Tliey consider these as the true and only sources <^ 
good. They make these equivalent to moral priiv 
eijde. And actions flowing from fee&ig, though 
feding itadf is not always well focmded^ and some^ 
thnes runs into compassixm even against justice^ they 
class as moral duties arising from xwxsi princii^es*- 
They confer also too frequently the laws of rdi- 
gicm as barbarous resbsaints, and which their new 
notions of civilized refinement may relax at wflL 
And they do not hesitito, in consequence, to give a 
cokmr to some feshiofiable vices, which no christifm 
painter would admit into any composition, viiiich wvft 
his own. 

To this it may be added^ that, believing their own 
knowledge to be sufn^me, and their^ own system of 
morality to be the only enlightened one, they £dl often 

into scepticism, and pass easily from thence to infidc^^ 

'^ • 
lity. Forei^ novels, however, more than our own# 

have probably contributed to the producti6n of this 

latter efiect. 

These tihien arefi^uently the evils, and those which 

the Quakers insist upon', where persons devote their 

spare-time to the reading of novels, but more parti* 
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cnllirly among femsiks, wfaiH on account of ^ grt^^ 
€r delicacy of tfaeir constitutions, aie the fnpre sitscep'* 
tible of &wh imiMreasions. These eSbsts tiie Quakes 
conajder as particularly fi^itfuU when they &U ufwn 
tius aex* For an afjfectation of knowkdget or a lor* 
waidnesa of character, seems to be mnch more 
^ffi^gmling among women than sonong ratsk. It may 
lye observed also, that an une$leady or romantic spirit 
^HF a wonder-Ioving or flight imagination, can never 
qualify a woman for domestic duties, <^ mskc her 
a sedate and prudent wife* Nor can a relaxed mo- 
lality qualify her for tlie discharge of her duty as a 
parent in thcreli^us eiiueation of her diildren. 

But, independently of these, there is another evil» 
wlttch the Quakers attach to noveksGading, of a nature 
ioo^ serious to be omkted in this account. It is that 
those who are attached to this species of reading, be^ 
come indisposed towards any other* 

This indisposition arises from the peculiar con* 
^struction of novels. Their structure is similar to 
that of dramatic cotnposkions. They exhibit charac* 
lerstoview. They have their heroes and heroines 
in the same manner. They lay open the checkered 
incidents in the lives of these. They interweave inti» 
their histories the powerful pas^n of love. By 
:animated language, and descriptions which glow with 
sympathy, they rouse the sensibility of the reader, an^ 



I 

I 
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SO fe& soul with interest in the toie; They fescinafeer 
dKrefore in the same manner as plays. Th^ fro^ 
dttce also the same kind of {g} mental stinmlus, or 
the same powerfol excitemeift of the mind. . Hence 
k is that this iiKlisposition is generated. For if other 
bodes contain ne&her characters, nor incident, lior 
any of the high seasoning, or gross stimulants, wHch 
belong to noveb they beccxne insipid. 

It is dfflcuh to estimate the injury which is done 
to persons, by this last mentioned e&ct of noveU 
teading upon the nund. For the contents of our bes^ 
books consist usually of jisan and sober narrative. 
Works of this description give no extravagant repre- 
sentations of things, because their object is truth. 
They are found often \idthout characters or catastro- 
plues, because these would be often unsuitable to the 
nature of the subject of ^ich they treat. They 
contain repellants rather than stimulants, because their 
design is the promotion of virtue^ The novel-reader 

/ 

\ 

ig) I have been told by a pbysktaa of tbe tet emihe&oe, that miMi*. 
and novels bave done mora to produce the sicUy countenances an^ 
nervous babitt of our bi^bly educated females, tban any other caasea* 
that can be asaigned. The exceas of stlmuhis on the mind fiom ther 
inCereatin^ and melting tales, tba( are peculiar to novels, affects the 
organ^oftheboify, andnelasttftthe toneofthenervesi in the aame aa»» 
ner as the melting tones of muatc have been described to act uponiHie. 
constitution, after the sedentax^ employment^ necessary for skill in thit^ 
science, has ii\jui*ed it 
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therefore, by becommg^ indisposed towards these^ 
excludes himself from moral improvement, and de- 
prives himself of the most substantial pleasure^ 
which reading can produce.* In vain do books on 
the study of nature unfold to him the treasures of the 
mmeral or the vegetable world. He foregoes tfai^^ 
addition to his knowledge, and this innocent food for 
his mind. In vain do books on science l^y'open to 
him the constitution and the laws of the motion of 
bodies. This constitution and these iaws are stttK 
niysteries to him. In vain do books on religion dis- 
cover to him the true path to happiness* He has 
"still this path to seek. Neither, if he Mrere to dip 
into works like these, but particularly into those of 
the latter discription, could he enjoy them. * This 
latter consideration makes the reading of novels a 
more pernicious employment than many others. For 
though there may be amusements, which may some- 
times produce injurious^ efects to those, who par*^ 
take of them, yet these may be counteracted by the 
perusal of works of a moral tendency. The effects, 
on the other hand, which are produced by the reading 
of novels, seem to admit of no corrective or cure; 
for how, for instance, shall a perverted morality, 
which is considered to be one of them, be rectified, 
if the book which is to contain the advice for this pur- 
pose, be so uninteresting, or insipid, that the persons 
in question have no disposition to peruse it ? 
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CHAP. VII SECT. I. 



Diversions of the Jield — diverswns of the field for- 
bidden — general thoughtlessness on this subject'-^ 
^en^^ents of Thdmson — sentiments of George Food 
— -of Edward Burroughs — similar sentiments qf 
Cffivper — kav of the society on the suljject. 



T. 



. 



HE diversions of the field are usually followed 
by people, without any consideration, whether they 
are justifiable, either m the eye of morality or of rea- 
son. Men receive them as the customs of their 
ancestors, and they are therefore not likely to entertain 
doubts concerning their propriety* The laws of the 
country also sanction them ; for we find regulations ^K 
and qualifications on the subject* Those also who 
attend these diversions, are so numerous, and their 
rank, and station, and character^ are c^en such, that 
they sanction them again by their example, sq that 
few people think of making any inquiry, how far they 
are allowable as pursuits. 

But though this general thoughtlessness J)revails 
Upon diis subject, and though many have fallen into 
these diversions as into the common customs of thd 
world, yet benevolent and religious individuals hav0 
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not allowed them to pass unnoticed, nof been back- 
ward in their censures and repoofs. 

It has been matter of astonishment to some, how 
men, who have the powers of reason, can waste their 
time in galloping after dogs, in a wild and tumultuous 
maimer, to the detriment often of their neighbours, 
and to the hazard of their own lives ; or how men, 
who are capable of high intellectual enjoyments, can 
derive pleasure, so as to join in shouts of triumph, 
on account of the death of an harmless animal ; or 
how men, who have organic feelings, and who know 
that other living creatures have the same, can make, 
an amusement of that, which puts brute-animals to 
pain. 

Good poets have spoken the language of enlight- 
ened nature upon this subject. Thomson in his 
Seasons^, introduces the diversions of the field in the 
following manner. 

** Here the rude clamotir of the sportsman's joy, 
The gun fast-thund'ring, and the winded horn, 
Would tempt the muse to sing the rural game/' 

But fiirther on he observes, 

** These are not subjects for the peaceful muse, 
Nor will she stain with such her spotless song ;. 
Then most delighted, when she social sees 
The whole mix'd animal-creation round 
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Alive and happy ; ^Tis not joy to her 

This falsely cheerful barbarous game of death.'^ 

Cowper, in his task, in speaking in praise of the 
country, takes occasion to express his disapprobation 
of one of the diversions in question. 

' ^ They love the country, and none else, who seek 
For their own sake its silence and its shade. 
Delights, which who would leave, that has a h.eart 
Susceptible of pity, or a mind, 
Cultui'd, and capable of sober thought, 
For all the savage din of the swift pack 
And clamours of the field ? Detested sport ! 
That owes its pleasures to another's pain, 
That feeds upon the sobs and dying shrieks 
Of harmless nature, dumb, but yet endued 
With eloquence, fhat agonies inspire 
Of silent tears, and heart-distending sighs ! 
<* Vain tears alas ! and sighs, that never find 
A corresponding tone ia jovial souls I 

In these sentiments of the poets the Quakers, as a 
religious body, have long joined, George Fox spe- 
cifically reprobated hunting and hawking, which were 
the field diversions of his own time. He had always 
shewn, as I stated in the introduction, a tender dis- 
position to brute-animals, by reproving those, who 
had treated them improperly in his presence. He 
considered these diversions, as unworthy of the time 
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and attention of men, wliopugiit to tevie much higher 
objects of pursuit. He believed also, diat real chris- 
tians could never foIlQW them ; for a christian was a 
renovated man, and a renovated man could not but 
know the works of creation better, than to subject 
(hem to his abuse* 

m 

Edward Burroughs, who lived at the same time, 
and was a^ able minister of the society, joined George 
Fox in Ws sentiments with respect to the treat^lent 
of animals. He considered that man in the fell, or 
the apostate man, had a vision so indistinct apd vitiat- 
ed that he could not see the animals of the crea- 
tion, as he ought, but that the man, who was restored, 
pr the spiritual christian, had a new and clear dis« 
cemment concerning them, which would oblige hi^l 
to consider and treat them in a proper manner. 

This idea of George fox and of Edward Burroughs 
seems to have been adopted or patronized by the Poet 
Cowpen 

^ Thus hatmony, and fiimily accord, 
Were driven from Paradise ; and in that hour 
The seeds of cruelty, that since have sweliM 
Tq s^ch gigantic and enormous growth, 
. Were sown in human natures fruitfill solL 
^ Hence date the persecution and the pain, 
That man inflicts on all inferior kinds. 
Regardless of their plaints. To malLehim sporty 
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To gratify the frenzy of his wrath, 
Or Jiis b?ise gluttony* are causes good, , 

And just, in his account, why bird and beast 
. Should suffer torture '* 

Thu^ the Quakers censured these diversions from 
the first formation of their society, and laid down such 
hioral principles with respect to the treatment of ani- 
mals, as were subversive of their continuance. These 

* 

principles continued to actuate all true Quakers, who 
were their successors ; and they gave a pi oof, in their 
own conduct, that they wer% influenced by them, not 
only in treating the different animals under their care 
with tenderness, but in abstaining from all diversions 
in which their feelings could be hurt. The diversions 
however, of the field, notwithstanding that this prin- 
ciple of the brute-creation had been long recognized, 
and that no person of approved character in the socie- 
ty followed them, began in. time to be resorted to 
occasionally by the young and thoughtless members, 

either out of curiosity, or with a view of trj^irig them, 
as means of producing pleasure. These deviations, 
however from the true spirit of Quakerism became at 
length known. And the Quakers, that no excuse 
might be left to any for engaging in such pursuits 
again, came id a resolution in one-of their yearly meet- 
ings, giving advice upon the subject in the following 
words.^ ' ^ 
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{h) ^* We clearly rank the practice of hunting and 
shooting for diversion with vain sports ; and vre be- 
lieve the awakened mind may see, that even the leisure 
of those whom providence hath permitted to have a 
competence of worldly, goods, is but ill filled up with 
these amusements. Therefqre, bebg not only ac- 
countable for our substance, but also for our time, 
let our leisure be employed in serving our neighbour, , 
and not in distressing the creatures of God for our 
amusement.'' 

I shaU not take upon jne to examine the different 
reasons upon which we find the foimdation of this 
Jaw. I shall not enquire how for a man's substance, 
or rather his talent, is wasted or misapplied, in feed- 
ing a number of dogs in a costly manner, while the 
poor of the neighbourhood may be starving, of how 
far the galloping after these is in the eye of chriistianity 
a misapplication of a person's time. I shall adhere 
only to that part of the argument, how far a person 
has a right to make a (J) pleasure of that, whiph oc- 

(A) Book of Extracts. 
(/) The Qiiakers and the poet Cowper likewse, in their laudab]|s 
zeal for the happiness of the brate-creation, have given an improper 
jdescription of the natui'e of the criHie of these mversions. They have 
jnade it to consist in a man's deriving pleasure from the sufferings of the 
jcnimals in question^ whereas it should have been maxle to consist in his - 

« 

making a pleasure of a pursuit which puts tliem to pain. The most 
abandoned sportsman, it is to be presumed, never hunts them because 
he enjoys their sufferings. His pleasure arises from considefsations of 
imotlicr nature. 
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casions pain and death to the animal-creation : and I 
shall shew in what manner the Quakers argue upon 
this subject, and how they persuade themselves, that 
they have no right to pursue such diversions, but 
particularly when they consider, themselves as a body 
of professing christians. 



>^' 



SECT. U. 



Diversions of the field judged first by the morality of 
the Old Testament — original charter to kill am- 
mats — condition annexed to it — sentiments of Corw* 
per-r^rights and duties springing from this charter — 
violation of it the violation of a moral laiv — diversions, 
in question not allawahle by this standard. 



T 



HE Quakers usually try the lawfuhiess of field- 
diversions, which include hunting and shooting, by 
two standards, atid first by the morality of the old 
Testament. 

They believe in common widi other christians, that 
men have a right to take away the lives of animals for 
tlieir food. The great creator of the universe, to whom 
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every thing that is in it belongs, gave to Noah and hii 
descendants a grant or charter for this purpose. In 
this charter no exception is made. Hence wild ani** 
mals are included in it equally with the tame. And 
hence a hare may as -well be killed, if people have 
occasion for food, as a chicken or a Iamb. 

They believe also that, when the creator of die uni- 
verse gave men dominion over the whole brute-crea- 
tion, or delivered this creation into their hands, he 
intended them the right of destroying such animals, 
as- circumstances warranted them in supposing would 
become injurious to themselves. The preservation of 
themselves, which is the first law of na,ture, and the 
preservation of other animals under their care, created 
this new privilege. 

But though men have the power given them over 
the lives of animals, there is a condition in the same 
charter, that they shall take them w ith as little pain as 
possible to the creatures. If the death of animals is to 
be made serviceable to men, the least they can do in 
return is to mitigate their sufferings, while they ex- 
pire. This obligation the Supreme Being imposed 
upon those, to whom he originally gave the charter, 
by the command of not eating thejr flesh, while the 
life's blood wa» in k. The Jews obliged all their con-* 
verts to religion, even the proselytes of the gate, who 
were not considered to be so religious ai^ the proselytes 
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6f the covenant, to observe what they called the se« 
Vendi commandment of Noah, or that ^' they should 
(k) not eat the member c^ any beast that was taken 
from it, while it was alive.'* This law therefore of 
blood, whatever other objects it might have in view^ 
enjoined that, While men were engaged in the distress 
ing task of taking away the life of an animal, they 
should respect its feelings, by abstaining from torture^ 
or all unnecessary pain. 

(/) On Noah, and in Mm on all mankind 

The Charter wascoiiferrM, by which we hold 
The flesh of animals in fee, and claim 
0*er all we feed on pow'r of life and death. 
But read the instrument, and mark it well* 
The oppression of a tyrannous control 
Can find no warrant there. Feed ^en^ and yield 
Thanks for thy food. Candvorous, through sin^ 
Feed dn the slain, l>ut spare the living brute.*^ 

(i) It seeais almost hiipQe^il>i6, that i^en ooidd be so depmttd, as to 
take flesh to eat from a poor aqdoialy while aliiw ; sad yet from the lair 
enjoined to proselytes of the gate it is probable, that it ikaa the case.-^ 
Bruce, whose travels into Abyssynia are gaining in credit^ asserts that 
such customs obtained there. And the Harleian MisceUany, vol. 6. T4 
136, in which is amedsm ac^ic^t of Scotland, wlrittca in IBTQ, statatf 
the same practice as having existed in our own island. 

(0 Cowper. 
vox.. I. T 
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From this dtarter^ and from the great conditi<Mi 
annexsed to it, the Quakers are of opinion that rights 
and duties have sprung up ; rights on behalf of ani- 
sals, and duties on the part of men ; and thata breach 
of these duties, however often, or however thougfati^ 
lessly it may take place, is a breach of a moral law* 
For this charter did not relate to those animal^ only, 
which lived in the partic:ular country of the Jews, but 
to those in all countries wherever Jews might exist* 
Not was the observance of it confined to the Jews 
only, but it was to e^^tend to the Proselytes of the 
covenant and the gate. Nor was the observance of 
it confined to these Proselytes, but it was to extend 
to all nations ; because all animals of the same speciea 
are in all countries organized alike, and have all simi- 
lar feelings ; and because all animals of every kind 
are susceptible of pain. 

In trying the lawfulness of the diversions of the 
field, as the Quakers do by this charter, and the great 
condition that is annexed to it, I purpose,, in order to 
save time, to confine myself to hunting, for this will 
appear to be the most objectionable, if examined in 
tins manner. 

It must be obvious then, that hunting, even in the 
case of hares, is seldom followed for the purposes of 
food. It is uncertain in the first place, whether in the 
course of the chase they can be preserved whde when 
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ijley utt taken^ sa as to be fit to beeabeii* ^ Ai^ in 
the Second, it may be observed, that we nu^ see fifi^ 
horsenaen afler a pack of hoimds, iu> one of whom has 
any properly in the pack, nor of course any right tor 
the prey. These cannot even pretend, tiiat their 
object is food, eiAer fyr themselves or others* ' 

Neither is hmiting, where fi>xes are the objects in 
view, pursued upon the prtneiple of the destruction 
of noxious aniixials. For it may be observed, that 
rewinds are frequently offered to those, who will pro- 
cure them for the chase : that kt^ woods or covera 
aire fi^uently sdlotted them, that they may breeds 
and perpetuate their species for the same purposes, 
4ffitd that a poor man in the neighbourhood of a fox^ 
hunter, would be .sure to experience his displeasure, 
]£ he were caught in the destruction of any of these 
animals. 

With respect to the mode of destroying them in 
either of these cases, it is not as expeditious, as 
it might be made by other means. It is oji the 
other hand, peculiarly cruel, A poor animal is fol- 
lowed, not for minutes, but frequently for an hour, 
and sometimes for hours, in pain and agony. Its 
sufferings begin with its first fear. Under diis fear, 
perpetually accompanying it, it flies from the noise 
i[^ horses, and horsemen, and the cries of dogs. It 
pants for breath, till the panting becomes difficult and 
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painful* It becomes wearied even to misery, yet 
dares not rest. And under a comi^tcation of these 
frufferings, it is at length overtaken, and often literally 
torn to pieces by its pursuers. 

Hunting therefore does not appe^, in the opinion^ 
of the Quakers, to be followed for any of those pur- 
poses, which alone, according to the original ehartery 
give mankind a right over the lives of brutes. It is 
neither followed for food, nor for prevention of injury 
to man, or to the creatures belonging to him. Nei* 
dier is life taken away by means of it, s^ mercifuUy 
as it ought to be, according to the meaning of the {m) 
great condition. But if hunting be not justifiable, 
when examined upon these principles, it can never he. 
Justifiable in the opinion of the Quakers, when it kk 
followed on the principle of pleasure, all destruction of 
animal-life upon this last principle, must come witihin 
the charge of wanton cruelty, and be considered as a 
violation of a moral law. 

' (m) The netting (^ aninuiUi fi>r food^ is |)erfectly unobjectioiutbl^ 
vrpqnthe^e principl^ii. 
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SECT. III. 

Dhersions of the field judged by t^ morality of the 
New-Testament — the renovated man or christian 
hm a clearer knowledge qf creation and ofitstises — 
he x4ews animals as the creatures qf God-^hence 
he find$ animals to have rights independently of any 
wriiten km — he collects agmn new rights from the 
benevtdenee of his new feelings — and new rights 
again from <Ap written word qfreveiatign,- 



X HC Quakers try the lawfulness of these diversions 
^aip by the in<M:ality of the New-Testament. They 
adopt, in the first place, upon this occasion, the idea 
<rf George Fox and of Edward Burroughs, which has 
been ab-eady stated ; and they follow it up in the man- 
ner which I shall now explain. ^ 

They believe that a man under the new covenant,, 
cr one who is really a christian, is a renovated man^ 
As long as Adam [»^served his primeval innocence, 
or continued in the image of his Maker, his spiritual 
-vision was clear. When he lost this image, it be^ 
came dim, short, an4 confused. This is the case^ 
the Quakers believe, with j^yery apostate or wicked 
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man. He sees through a vitiated medium* He 
sees of course nothing of the hannony of the creation* 
He has but a confused knowledge of the natures and 
ends (^tiui^gs. These natures and these ends he ne^ 
vec examines as he oi^t, but in the conftisicm ci his 
moral vi^on, he abuses and perverts them. Hence 
It generally happens, that an apostate man is crudi^ to 
Hs brute. But in proportion as he is restored to the 
divine image, or becomes as Adam was before he 
fell, or in proportion as he exchanges e^thly for spiri- 
tual views, he sees all things through a clearer medi- 
um. It is then, the Quakers believe, that the creation 
^ open to him, and that he finds his creator has made 
nothing in vain. It is then that he knows the natures 
of things; that he estimates their uses and their ends, 
und that he will never stretch these beyond their pro- 
per bounds. ^ Beholding animals in this sublime light, 
he will appreciate their strength, their capacities, and* 
their feelings ; and he will never use them but for the 
pufposes mtended by providence. It b then that 
the creation will delight him* It is then that he will 
find a growing love to the animated objects of it. 
And this knowledge of tlieir natures, and this love 
of them, will oblige him to treat them with tender- 
ness and respect. Hence all animals will have a se- 
curity in the breast of every christian or renovated 
man against opprcis&ion or abuse. He will never 
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(kstroy them wantonly, nor put them to untiecessarj- 
p^. Now the Quakers are of opinion) that every 
perscHi, who professes Christianity, ought to view 
tldngs ats the man, who i& renovated, would view 
them, and that it becomes them therefcx^ in particui* 
lar, as a body of Mghly professing christians, to view 
them in the same manner. Hence they uniformly 
look upon animals, not as brute-machines, to be used 
at discretion, but as the creatures of God, of whose 
existence the use and intention ought always to be 
^nsidered, aid to whom duties arise out of this 
spiritual feeling, independently of any written law in 
the Old-Testament, or any grant or charter, by which- 
their happiness might be secured. 

The Quakers therefore, viewing animals in this light, 
believe that they are bound to treat them accordingly. 
Hence the instigation of two horses by whips and 
i^urs for a trial of speed, in consequence of a mo- 
nied stake, is considered by the Quakers to be cri- 
minal. The horse was made for the use of man, tp 
carry his body and to transport his burdens ; but he 
was never made to engage in painful conflicts with 
other horses on account of the avarice of his owner- 
Hence the pittimg' together of two cocks for a trial of 
victory is cosisidered as equsdly criminal. For the 
«ock, v^tever may be his destined object among the 
winged creation, has been long useful toman iA^wa- 
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kening him from unseasonable slumber, and in 
sounding to him the approach of day. But it was 
never intended, that he should be employed to the 
injury and destruction of lumself, or to the injury 
and destruction of his own species. In the same 
manner the Quakers condemn the hunting of animals, 
except on the plea of necessity, or that they cannot be 
destroyed, if their death be required, in any other 
way. For whatever may be their several uses, or the 
several ends of their existence in creation, they were 
never created to be so used by man, that they should 
suffer, and this entirely for his sport. Whoever puts 
animals to cruel and unnatural uses, disturbs, in the 
opinion of tlie Quakers, the harmony of the creation, 
and offends God. 

The Quakers in the second place, are of opinion 
that the renovated man must have, in his own bene- 
volent spirit, such an exalted sense of the benevolent 
spirit of the Creator, as to believe, that he never con- 
stituted any part of animated nature, without assign- 
ing it its proper share of happiness during the natural 
time of its existence, or that it was to have its moment, 
its hour, its day, or its year of pleasure* And, if 
this be the case, he must believe also, that any inter- 
ruption of its tranquillity, without the plea of neces- 
sity, must be an mnovation of its riglits as a living 
being. 
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The Quakers believe also, that the renovated man, 
who loves all the works of the cr^tor, will carry every 
divine law, which has been revealed to him, as far as 
it is possible to be carried on account of a similarity 
of natures through all animated creation^ and particu- 
larly that law, which forbids him to do to another, 
what he would dislike to be done unto himself. Now 
this law is founded oh the sense of bodily, and on the 
sense of the mental feelings. The mental feelings of 
men and brutes, or the reason of man and the instinct 
of animals, are different. But their bodily feelings 
are alike ; and they are in their due proportions, sus- 
ceptible of pain. The nature therefore of man and of 
animals is alike in this particular. He can anticipate 
iand know their feelings by his own. He cannot 
therefore subject them to any action unnecessarily, if 
on account of a similar construction of his own or- 
gans, such an action would produce pain to himself; 
His own power of feeling strongly commands s}^mp2i. 
thy to all that can feel : and that general sympathy, 
which arises to a man, when he sees pain inflicted oh 
the person of any individukl of his own species, will 

r 

arise, in the opinion of the Quakers, to the renovated 
man, when he sees it inflicted on the body of a brute. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

ObJecHms starts by pMhsopfdml moraSsU to Mr 
preceding system of educaikm'^this system a prth 
hibitory one — prohibitions sometimes the cause q^ 
greater evik than they prevent — they may emfuse 
morality — and break the spirit-^they render thfi 
vicious more xncious — and are not to be relied upon a& 
effectual^ because built On a foke foundc&hnr-^igno* 
nmce no guardian of ^virtue — causes^ not sub^caus- 
esj are to be contended against — no Certain, security 
but in knowledge and a love ofvirtuor^pfok^ionSf 

' where effectual^ produce but a sluggish virtue^ 



I 



HAVE now stated the principal prohibitionsy 

» 

that are to be found in the moral education of the 
Quakers, and I have annexed to these the various 
reasons, which the Quakers themselves give, why 
they were ijalroduced into their society. I have there- 
fore finbhed this part of my task, and the reader 
will expect me to proceed to the next subject. But 
as I am certain that many objections will be started 
here, I shall stop for a few minutes to state^ and to 
Qonsidgr them« 
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The Q^akars differ joxi the subject of rnqral educa- 
tion, yery materially from the world, and mdeed frosi 
4ose of \lm world, who having had a more than 
or4iaw%. liberal educadqi, may be supposed to have, 
ii3t most qisea,: a more than ordinarily correct judg. 
meiit. Th9 Quaker ^ys^^m, as we have seen, ccmi- 
l^isit$ prifi!wp«ily of ^cific prohfcitions. , These pn>- 
WbitiQi|3 agm» pre e3{;tend^d occaskm^lly to thing^i, 
wb^h are not in thcax^lves vicious. They are ex- 
tended, again, to these, because it is possible that they 
m^ be made prodiicjive, of evil. And they are 
founds apparently on the principle, that ignorance of 
such tilings »^res innocence, ot that ignorance, in 
such cases, /has the operation of a preventive of vice, 
or a preservative of virtue. 

Philosopliical moralists on the other band, ve 
friends to occasional kidulgcnces. They see nothing 
inherently or necessarily mischievous, either in the 
theatre or in the concert-room, or in the ball-room, cr 
in the circulating library, or in majjy other places of 
resort. If a young female, say they, situated in a 
provincial town, were to see a play mmually, would 
it not give her animation, and afford a -spring to her 
heart ? or if a youth were to see a pky two or three 
times in the year, might not his psirents, if they were to 
accompany him, make it each.time^ by their judicious 
and moral remarks, subservient to the improvement o£ 
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his morals ? neither do the^ morafists anticipate any 
danger by looking to distant prospects, where the 
tMngs are innocent in themselves. And they are of 
opinion, that all danger may be counteracted rffectti- 
ally, not by prohibitory checks and gfkards, but by 
storing the mind wiA knowledge, and filling it with 
a love of virtue. The arguments tho'^re;^ which 
these will advance against the system of the moral 
education of the Quakers, may be seen hi the follow- 
ing words- 

*^ All prohibitions, they contend, should be avoid- 
ed, as much as possible, in moral education ; for 
prohibitions may often become the cause of greater 
immorality, than tfiey were intended to prevent. The 
feble of the hen, whos^ very prohibition led her chick- 
ens to the fetal weH, has often been realized in life, 
there is a certain curiosity in human nature to look 
into things forbidden. If Quaker youth should have 
the same desires in this respect as others, they can- 
not gratify them but at the expence of their virtue. 
If they wish for novels, for example, they must get, 
them clandestinely. If to go to the theatre, they must 
go in secret. But they must do more than this in the 
latter case^ for as they would be known by their 
dress, they must change it for that of another person. 
Hence they may be made capable of intrigue, hypo- 
crisy, and deceit.'' 
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^* Proliibfdons, ^gam, they believe, except Aey be 
well founded^ may conft«&iid . tbe iioti^ts of children 
<m die subject of morality ; fcr if they are forbidklento 
d^ what they see worthy afid enlightened persons do, 
they -it^y never know^ where \o fix the boufidaries 
between vice and ^irtue*^' 

^* Prohibitions, agaki, they consider, if made with- 
out an allowance of exceptions, \as having a tendency 
to break the spkit of yotifli. Break ^ hcwse in the 
usual way, aad teach him to stop with the check of 
tte reins, and you break him, and preserve his cou- 
rage. But put him in a mill to break him, and you 
br^ak his life and animation. Prohibitions therefwe 
naay hinder elevated feeiji^, and may lead to poverty 
aiyl sordidness of spirit." 

" Prohibitions, again, they believe, if youth once 
depart from the right way, render them ancffe vicious 
charaoters than common. This arises from the ab- 
ruptness 9r siKidenness of transition. For ha\ang 
been shut up within narrow boundaries for a part of 
their lives, they go greater lengths, when once let 
loose, than others, who have'not been equally curbed 
and confined." 

But while they are of opinion, that prohibitions are 
likely to be ihus injurious to Quaker-youth, they are 
pf opinion, « that they are never to be relied upon 
as effectual guardians of moraUty, because they conr 
sider them as built upon falfe principles." 
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'* They are foDnckd, they ocmceive, oik the prmd- 
fj^, that igiion^e b a security &r iBxiooeiiGe, or tbot 
^rkeis €0 attsraotitv^^ that we cannot resist it but by 
being kept out ^ the way. In the&st case, they 
oonie»} thai the position h fidse ; jbr i^s^ftiitpersoits 
are of all others the most )&d|y, when th^ j^ into 
tffldptatioQs, to be seduced, and in the second^ th^ 
CQC^efid that there is a dbtrust of ddvine proyidaiee 
in has mcoal government of the worlds" 

** They a:e Ibunded, agpm, they conceive, on &be 
princi^es, ina^mueh as the Quakers confound causes 
with sub'Cauises, or causes with occadicM^s* If a per- 
Sim, for exan^le, twre to get over a hedge^ and re- 
ceive a thorn in h\» hand, and die of the wound, this 
thorn would be only the occasicm, and not the cause 
erf his death. The bad state ki which his body must 
have been, to have made tlus wound[ fiital, would 
have been the original cause. In like manner neMier 
the tiieatre, not the ball-room are the causes of the 
bad passions, that are to be found there^ All these 
passicms must have existed in persons previously to. 
their entrance kito these places* Plays therefore, or 
novels, or public dances, are only the sub-causes, or 
the occa^ons of callmg forth the passions in question^ 
The real cause is in tiiie infected state of the mind, cwr 
in the want of knowledge, or in the want of a love of 
virtue.*^ 
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* i"^ F^ohibMotis thereS^ne, though dirjr may become 
psotial diecks of vice, can never, they bdieve, be re- 
lied upon as effectual guardians of virtue* Bars and 
holts seldom prevent thieves ftt«h robbing a house. 
But if armed men should be in it^ who would ventui^ 
to enter ki? In the same manner the mind of 'man 
should be armed or prepared. It should be to fur- 
nished, tiiat men should be abte to wander through a 
vicious world, amidst aUits foibles and Its fo&ies, aad 
pass uncontaminated by them. It should have that 
tone given to it, which should hinder all cIrcuQK 
stances from becoming occasionsi But this can never 
be done by locking up the heart to kaep vice out of 
it, biit by filKng it widi knowledge and with a loveof 
virtue. 
** That Uns is the only method to be relied upon m 

m 

moral education, they conceive may be shewn by 
considering upon whom the pemicioua dfects df the 
theatre, or of the ball-room, or of the circulstmg li- 
brary, principally fall. Do fliey n<^ fall principallj 
upon those, who have never hsA a dignified eduai^ 
tion* " Empty noddles, it is ssdd, are fond of play- 
houses,"' and the converse is true, Aat persons,^ 
whose understandings have been enriched, and whose 
tastes have been corrected, find all such recreations 
tiresome. At least they find so much to disgust theai^ 
^t what they aj^rove does not make them adequate 
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amends. This is the case also witii respect to novels; 
These do harm principally to barrens muids. They 
do h»rm to those who have no proper employment for 
tiheirtime, or to those^ who in the manners, conver^ 
satioin, and conduct, of their parents, or others with 
whom they associate, have po examples of pure 
thinking, or of pure living, or of a pure taste. Those^ 
on the other hand, wholiave been taught to love good 
books, will never run after, or be affected by, bad 
ones. And the same inode of reasoning, tliey con- 
ceive, is applicable to other cases. For if, people are 
^ught to love virtue for virtue's sake, audi in like 
manner, to haje what is unworthy, because they have, 
a genuine and living knowledge of its unworthiness, 
neither the ball, nor concert-room, nor the theatre, 
nor the circulating library, nor the diversions of the 
field, will have charms enough to seduce them, or to 
injure the morality of their minds.'' 

To sum up the whole. The prohibitions of the 
Quakers, in. the fir^t . place> nxay become iiyurioui, 
in the opinion of these philosophical moralists, by 
occasioniiig ^cater evils, than they were intended to 
prevent* They can never, m. the second place, h^ 
relied upon as effectual guardians of .virtue, because 
they consider them to be founded on false principles. 
jVnd if at any time they can believe them to be effec- 
tual in the office asiiigned them, they beliieve them to 
to be productive only of a cold or a sluggish virtue. 
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CHAP. IX SECT. 1. 

Mephf of the Quakers to these objecttons'-^they say 
jirsty that they are to he guided by revelation in the 
education of their children — and that the education^ 
which they adopt y is sanctioned by revelation^ and by 
the practice of the early christians — they maintain 
agairiy that the objections are not explicable to therhj 
for they pre-suppose circumstances concerning them^ 
which are not true — they allow the iystem of filing 
the mind with virtue to be the most desirable — but 
they maintain that it cannot bp acted upon abstract* 
ecUy-'-^indy that if it couldy it would be as danger-- 
ouSy as the philosophical moralists make theit system 
of the prohibitions. 



X O these objections the Quakers would make Hbt 
following rfeply* 

They do not look up either to their own imagma* 
tions, or to the ima^nations of others, for any rule in 
the education of their children* As a christian soci*- 
ety, they conceive themselves bound to be guided 
by revelation, and by revelation only, while it ha6 
any injunctions to offer, which relate to this subject* 

VOL. 1. X 
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In adverting to the Old TestEiment, they find tfaaf 
fio less than nine, out of the ten commandments c£ 
Moses, are of a prohibitory nature, and, in adverting 
to the new, that many of the doctrines of Jesus Christ 
and the apostles are delivered in the form of prohibi- 
tions. 

They believe that revealed religion prohibit^ diem 
from following all those pursuits,, which the objections 
notice ; for though there is no specific prohibition of 
each, yet there is an implied one in the spirit of chrb- 
tianity. Violent excitements of the passions on sen- 
sual subjects must be unfavourable to religious ad- 
vancement. Worldly pleasures must hinder those, 
which are spiritus^l. Impure words and spectacles 
must affect morals. Not only evil is to be avoided, 
but even the appearance of evil. While therefore 
these sentiments are acknowledged by Christianity, it 
is to be presumed that the customs, which the objec- 
tions notice, are to be avoided in christian education. 
And as the Quakers consider these to be forbidden to 
themselves, they feel themselves obliged to forbid 
them t& others. And, in these pacticular prohibit 
l3ons, they consider themselves as sanctioned both by 
Ac wi:ituigs and the practice of the early christians.. 

In looking at the objections, which have been made; 
with a vfew of replying to them, they would observt 
first, that these objections do not seem to ^jAy to 
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iheiH as a^Mciety, because they presuppose circum* 
stances c^Hiceroing them> which are not true. Th^ 
pi^esuppose firsts that their moral .educatioa is foun4-* 
td on prohibitions soidy> wheroMi they endeavour 
l>oth by the communication of positive precept^ 
and by their example, to fill the minds of their chij,- 
dren with a love oi virtue. They presuppose agaio^ 
that ib^f are to mix with the world, and to follow the 
fashicms of the world, in which case a moderate know:- 
ledge of the latter, with suitable advice when they arq 
fi)Uowed, is considered as enabling them to pass 
through life with less danger than , the prohibition of 
the same, whereas they mix but litde with otho-s of 
other deuonunations. They abjure the wwld, that 
they may not imbibe its spirit. And hearc they would ' 
observe, that the knowledge, which is recommended 
to be obtained, by going through perilous customs is 
not necessary for them as a society. For living much 
at home, and mixii^ almost solely with one another, 
. they c(Misider dieir education as sufficient for their 
wants. 

If the Quakers could view the two'diffbrent systems 
abstvactedly, that of filling the heart with virtue, and 
that of shutting it out from a knowledge of vice, so 
4hat they Could be acted upon separately, and so that 
the first of the two were practicable, and practic^l^lo 
withwt having to go through scenes that were danger* 
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ous to virtue, they would havt no hesitatkm in giving* 
the prefcrenccto the former ; because if men could be 
taught to love virtue for virtue^s sake, all the trouble 
of proWbitions would be unnecessary. 

But the Quakei% would conceive that the system of 
filling the mind with virtue, if acted upcm abstractedly^ 
or by itself, would be impracticable with ftespect tb 
youth. To imke it practicable children must be 
born with the fall grown intellect and experience of 
mm* Tliey must > have an innate knowledge of all 
die tendencies, the bearings, the relations, and the 
effects of virtue and vice. They must be also strong 
enough to look temptation in the fiice ; whereas youth 
have no such knowledge, or experience, or strength, 
or power. 

They would consider also the system of filling the 
mind With virtue, as inqx>ssible, if attempted ab- 
stractedly or alone, because it is not^ih him^n wis- 
dom to devise a method of in^iring it with this es- 
sence, without first teaching it to abstain from vioe. 
It is impossible, they would say, for a man to be vir^ 
tttous, or to be in love with virtue, except he were to 
lay aside his vicious practices. The first step to vir. 
tue, according both to the Heatlien and the Christian 
philosophy, is to abstain from vice. We are to 
cease to do evil, and to learn to do well. This is the 
|Jro<?es9 recommended. Hence prcdbibitionsare neces- 
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sary« Hence siib-causes as well as causes are to be 
attacked. Hence abstinence from vice is a Christian^ 
^biigh it may be a sluggish, virtue. Hence ismf>* 
cenc is to be aimed at by an igaorance of vice. And 
hence we must-prohibit all evil, if we wisb for the as- 
sistance of the moral governor of the world. - 

But if die system of filling the heart with virtue 
were ever practicable of itsdf, that is^ witiibut; tiie »d 
of prohibitions, yet if it be to be followed by allowii^ 
young persons to pass through die various ^utnuse* 
ments of the world which the Quakers prdbibit, and 
by giving them moral advice at the same time, di^' 
would be of c^inion, that more danger would accrue 
to their morality, than any, which the prohibitions 
could produce. The prohibitions, as feras they have 
a tendency to curb the spirit, would not be injurious, 
in the opinion of the Quakers, because it is their jdan 
in education to produce humble, and passive, and 
obediait characters ; and because spirit, or higlmiinjd'< 
edness, or high feelings b no traat in the ChristiMi 
character. As far as the curiositv, itvhich k natural 
t6 man, would instigate him to look jbto things fcff- 
bidden, which he could not always do in die particu* 
lar situation of the Quakers, without the admission 
of intrigue, or -hypocrisy, or deceit, prohybitions 
would be to be considered as evils, thou^'they 
would always be necessary evils. But the Quakers 



w^vHd ^{H^hend that tlie ^ same number <^ youth 
wcmid ngl be lost hy {)assing through the c^rd^al of 
prdiibstoiy educatbn, asr through the ordeal of the 
fljrstem, which attempts to fiU the mind with virtue, 
by inuring it to scenes, which may be dangerous to 
its morality; for if tastes are to be cultivated^ and 
kooivledge to be had, by adopting die amusements 
prohibited by the C]tuafca-s, many would be losty 
though some might be advj^ced to virtue. For 
parents cannot always accompany their children to 
smch places, nor, if they could, can they prevent, 
these from ^scinating. If these should fasqinate, 
they wiU suggest repetitions. But frequent repetiti* 
ons, where yoa accustom youth to see, to hear, and 
to think, what' ought never to be heard, seen, or 
thought of by Christians, cannot but have the effect 
of tin^ig the character in time. This mode of edu- 
cation would be considered by the Quakers as an- 
lowering to that of " dear Ijought experience*" A 
p«rsc«i may come to see the beauty of virtue, when 
his Gonstitutic^i has been shattered by vice. But 
many will perish in the midst of so hazardous a 
triaL {n) 

{n) Though no attempt is to be itiadc to obtain imo\ded^e, accord- 
ing to the Christian system, through the medium of customs whkii 
uiay be qf immoral tendency, yet it does not fallow that knowledg^e, 
properly obtained, is. not a powerful guardian of virtue. This imports 
ant subject may probably be resumed in 9^ future rplunae. 
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Quakers contend^ by itmy i^f farther reply f^the obj^^ 
ikms, that their educatien has been practically or ex^ 
perimentalhf benejicial-^two facts in behalf (f thii 
assef^n^-^tke first is that young Quakers get earlier 
into the wisdom of lifb than many otkers-^the se^ 
condy that there are few disorderly persons in the so^ 
^iety- — error corrected^ that the Quakers tuin per^ 
sons out of the society^ as soon as they begin to be 
vicious^ that it may be rescued from the disgrace cf' 
m bad character 



f I ^ 
X HE answCTSj which have hitherto been gpiven to 

Ihe reader, may be considered as the statement of 

theory against theory. But the Quakers would sa^ 

ferther upon this subject, that tliey have educated 

upon tlaese principles for a hundred aftd fifty yea^ 

and that, where they have been attended to, t^eir 

effects have been uniformly bene£icial« They would 

be fearful therefore of departing from a path, which 

they conceive their own experience and that of their 

ancestors has shewn them to be safe, and whiciv 

after all their inquiries, they believe to be that which 

is pointed out to them by the christian religion^ 
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I shall not attempt to follow up this practical argu- 
ment by any history of the lives of the Quakers, but 
shall ccMitent myself with one or two simple facts, 
which appear to me to be materially to the point. 

Irf the first place I may observe that it is m old 
spying, that it is difficult to put old heads on young 
shoulders. The Quakers, however, do this mbre 
effectually than any other people. It has dten been 
observed that a Quaker boy has an unnatural ap- 
pearance. This idea has arisen from his dress and his 
stateness, which together have produced an appear- 
' ance of age above the youth in his countenance, or 
the stature of his person. This, however, is con- 
fessing, in some degree, in the case before us,. that 
the discretion of age has appeared upon youthful 
shoulders. It is certainly an undeniable fact, that 
the youth of this society, generally speaking, get 
earlier into a knowledge of just sentiments, or into a 
knowledge of human nature, ot into a knowledge of 
the true wisdom of life, than those of the world at 
large* I have often been surprised to hear young 
Quakers talk of the folly and vanity of pursuits^' in 
which persons older thanthemselves were then-' em- 
barking for the purposes of pleasure, and wJiBch the 
same persons have afterwards found to have been the 
pursuits only of uneasiness aijid pain. 
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Let us stop for a while, just to look at the situation 
of some of those young persons, who, in consequence 
of a difierent educati<^, are introduced to the pi a^ 
sures of the world, as to those, wluehare to constitute 
their happiness. We see iban running eagerly firsli 
after this object, then after that* One mssi says ta 
himself ** this will constitute my pleasure.'' Be £(4« 
lows iu He find^ it vani^ and vexation of spirits 
He says again ** I have found myself deceived. I now 
see my happiness in other pleasures^ and not in those 
where I fancied it." Ife follows these. He becomes 
sickened. He finds the result different from his ex- 
pectations* He pursues pleasure, but pleasure is not 
there. 

(6) « They ar© lost 
In chase of fancied happiness, still woo*d| 
And never won. t>ream after dream ensuei^ 
And still they dreaw, that they shall stiU succeed 
And still are disappointed.^' 

Thus after having wasted a considerable portion of 
his time, he is driven at last by positive experience 
into the truth of those ma]8Lims, which philosophy 
and religion have established, and in the pursuit of 
Ivhich alone he now sees that true happiness is to be 
found* Thus, in consequence of his education, he 

(o) Cowper^ 
Vouu Y 
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looses two thirds of his time in tedious and unjM-ofit- 
able, if not in baneful pursuits. The young Quaker, 
on the other h^id, comes,^ by means of his education, 
to the same maxims of philosophy and religion, as 
the foundation of his happiness, at a very early period 
of life, and ^erefore saves the time, and preserves the 
constitution which the other has been wasting for 
want of this early knowledge^ I know of no fact 
mcxre striking, or more true in the Quaker- history, 
&an this, namely, that the young Quaker, who is 
educated as a Quaker, gets such a knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and. of the paths to wisdom and happi* 
ness, at an early age, that, though he is known to be 
a ydung mariner by the youth displayed in his coun- 
lienance, he b enabled to conduct his bark through 
the dangerousTock&and shoals of life, with greater 
safety than 'many others, who have been longer on 
the ocean of this probationary world* 

I may observe again, as the second fact, that it is 
not unusual to hear persons say, that you seldom see 
a disorderly Quaker, or, that a Quaker-prostitute or* 
a Qusdcer criminal is unknown* These declarations,, 
frequently and openly made, shew at least that there 
is an opmion among the world at large, that the Qua- 
kers are a moral people. 

The mention of this last fact leads me to the notice,. 
and the correction^ of an crror^ which I have foimdto 
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iiave been taken up by individuals. It is saidby diese 
Aat the Quakers are very wary mth respect to their 
disorderly members, for that when any of them behave 
31, they are expelled the society in ord^r to rescue H 
from the disgrace of a bad character. iThus if a Qua* 
ker woman were discovered to be a prostitute, or a 
Quaker man to be taken up for a criminal o&nce, no 
disgrace could attach to this society as it would to 
others ; for if, in the course of a week, after a discovery 
had been made of their several offences, any person 
vjiect to state that two Qi^ak.er members bpd become 
in&mous, it would be retorted upon him, that they 
Wicrc not menibers of the society. 

■ it will be proper to observe upon the subject of this 
error, that it is not so probable that the Quakers would 
disown these., after the discovery of dicir in&my , to 
get rid of any stain upon the cfaar^ct^ of die society 
as it is that these persons, long before the &cts could 
be known, had been both admonished and disowiied. 
FoF there is great tnith in the old maxim 

^* Nemo fecit repente 'turpissimus j'' or no vasin 
was ever 231 at once a rogue^'^ 

So in the case of thes^ persbqs, as of all Qtfaers, tfaqr 
must have been vicious by degiees : they must have 
shewn symptoms of some deviations from rectitude, 
before the measure of their iniquity could have been 
completed. But by the constitution of Quakei;ism> 
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as will appear aoon^ no person of the society can be 
found erring even for the first time, without beii^ 
liable to be ptivsitely admonished. These admoni* 
ixatis piay be repeated for weeks, or for months, cm: 
Tftvea for years, before the subjects of them are pro* 
liouneed so incorrigible as to be disowned^ There 
i& ^8ft reason tharefore to presume, in the case 
<r4)efore us, though the <5flrenders in question would 
l»ve undoubtedly been disowned by the Quakers^ 
After they were known to be such, yet that the^ ha4 
been disowr^d long before their offences had been 
blade publico 

Upon the whole it may be allowed, thsrt young 
Quakers arrive at ^ knowledge oi just sentiments, 
Kit at the true wisdoifn of life earlier than those, who 
fire inured to die fashions of the world ; and it may 
be aBowed also that the Quaker, as a body, are a 
pioral people. Kow thesfe effect^ wffl generally be 
considered as the result of education ; said though the 
prohibition^ of the Quakers may not be ccmsidere^ 
us the only Kistruments of producing these effects, 
yet they must be allowed to be component parts of 
the? 0stem> ivMdi prodvoes themt 
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DISCIPLINE OF THE QUAKERS. 



CHAP. I.....SECT. I. 



DiscipUne of two kinds^^-as it relates to the regulation 
of the internal affairs of the society — or to the cc^i- 
zance of immoral conduct — dtfficultt/ of procuring 
obedience to moral precepts — this attempted to be 
obviated by George Fox^'-^utlines of his system for 
this purpose '-"additions made to his system since 
his time — objections to the system considered-^this 
system, or the discipline of the Quakers^ as fir aa 
this branch of it is concerned, the great fnmdationr 
stone an which their moral education is supported^ 



X HE discipline of the Quakers is divisible inta 
two ports. The first may comprehend the regulation 
of the internal af&irs of the society, such as the man- 
agepient of the poor belonging to it, the granting of 
certificates of removal to its members, the hearing of 
their appeals upon various occasions,, the taking cog* 
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nizance of their proposab of marriage, and the like* 
The second may comprehend the notice or obser- 
vance of the moral conduct of individuals^ with a 
view of preserving the rules, which the Quakers 

•r 

have thought it their duty to make, and the testimo- 
nies which they have thought it their duty to bear, 
as a christian people. It is to the latter part of the 
discipline that I shall principally confine mysetf in the 
ensuing part of my work. 

Nothing is more true than that, when men err in 
their moral practice, it is not for want of good prc-^ 
cepts or of wholesome advice. There are few books 
from which we cannot collect some moral truths j 
and few men so blind, as not to be abfe to point 
out to us the boundaries of moral good. The pages 
of revelation have been long unfolded to our view, 
and diffusively spread among us. We have had tJie 
advantage too of having their contents frequently 
and publicly repeated into our ears^ And yet, know^ 
ing what is right, we cannot pursue it. We go otf, 
on the other hand, against our better knowledge, into 
the road to eviU Now, it was the opinion of George 
Fox, that something might be done to counteract 
this infirmity of human nature, or to make a man keep 
up to the precepts which he believed to have been 
divinely inspired^ or, in other words, th^ a system 
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of Discii^ii^ might be devised, for r^ulating) excit- 
ing, and preserving the conduct of a Christian. 
. This system he at length completed, and, as he 
believed, with thedivineaid, and introduced it into the 
society with the approbation of those who belonged 
to it^ 

The great principle, upon wliich he founded it| 
was, that every christian was bound to watch over 
another for his good. This principle included two 
ideas. First, that vigilance over the moral conduct 
of individuals was a christian duty. Secondly, that 
any interference with persons, who might err, u^as 
solely fox: their good. Their reformation was to be 
the only object in view. Hence religious advice was 
necessary.. Hence it was to be administered with 
tenderness and patience. Hence nothing was to be 
left undone, while there was a hope that any thing 
could be done, for their spiritual welfare. 

From this view of the subject he enjoined it to ail 
the niembers of his newly form^ society, to be 
wid:chful over the conduct of one amidher, and not td 
hesitate to step in for the recovery of those, whonl 
they might discover to be overtaken widx a &ult. 

He enjoined it to them again, that they should 
follow the order rec(unmended by Jesus Christ upon 
such occasicxns; (p) '^ If thy brother shall trespass 

(/>) Mat|. 18. 15, 16, ir. 
vol.. % ?* 
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ag^st thee, go and tefi him his &ult between! tfaeo 
and hiia alone. If he shall hear thee, thou hast gain*- 
ed thy brother. But if he ^vill not hear thee, then 
take with thee one or two more, ' that in the mouth of 
two. or tlM'ee witnesses eviery word may be estab- 
lished. And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it 
unto the church; but, if he neglect to hear the 
church, let him be unto thee as a Heathen-man or a 
Publican.'* 

For the carrying of this system into execution in 
the order thus recommended, he appointed Courts, 
or meetings for dicipline, as the Quakers call them, 
with the approbation of the society, where the case oi 
the disorderly sljould be considered, if it should be 
brought to the cognizance of the church ; and where 
a record should be kept of the proceedings of the so- 
ciety respecting it. In these courts ot meetings the 
poor were to have an equal voice with the rich. — 
There was to be no distinction but in favour of reli- 
gious worth. And here it is to be remarked, that 
he was so desir^ms, that the most righteous judgnaent 
should be pronounced upon any o£fender, that he 
abandoned the usual mode of decision, in general so 
highly valued, by a majority of voices, and recom- 
mended the decision to be made according to the ap- 
parent Will of the virtuous, who might be present.— 
And as expulsion from membership with the church 



was to be considered as die heaviest punishment/ 
which die Quakers, as a religious body,- could inflict, 
he gave the off^deran q)portunity of appealing to 
meetings, differeht from diose in which the sentence 
had beeti-pronounced against him, and where the de* 
cisive voices were again to be coD^ted from the pre- 
poi>derant weight of rdigious character* 

He introduced also into his system "of dicipdme 
^ivilegi^ in fg^yoiu- of women, which marked his 
sense *6f vjustice, and the strength and liberality of 
his mind. The men he considered undoubtedly as 
the heads of the church, and from whom all law« 
concerning it ought to issue. But he did not defty 
women on that account any power, which he thought 
it would be pr^^r for them to hold. He b^Jiered 
them to be capable of gr^at usefulness, and therefore 
admitted them to the honour of being, in his owu 
society, of nearly equal importance with the men.— 
In the general duty, imposed upon members, of 
patching over one anotter, he laid it upon the wo- 
men, to be particularly careful in observing the mor- 
als of those of their own sex. He gave them also 
nieetings for dicipline of their own, with the power^ 
of recording their own transactions, so that women 
were to act among courts or meetings of women, as 
men amwg those of men. There was also to be no 
o&ce in the society belonging to the men, but he 
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advised theJne should be a corresponding' one bcloHg- 
ing to tHe women. By this new and impartiai step he 
raised the wohien of his own community beyond the 
level of women in others, and4aid the foundation of 
that improved strength of intellect, dignity of mind, 
capability of business, arid habit of humane c^ces, 
which are so conspicuous among Female^Quakdrs at 
the present day. ^ 

Wi^ respect to die numerous offices, belonging 
to the discipline, he laid it down as a principle, th^ 
the persons, who were to fill them, were to have no 
other emolument or reward, than that, which a faith- 
ful discharge of them would l^-ing to their own <jon* 
sciences. 

These are the general outlines of the system ctf dis- 
cipline, as introduced by Gfcorge Fox* This system 
Was carried into execution, as he himself had formed 
it, in his own time. Additions, however, have been 
made to it since, as it i^eemed proper, by tlie society 
at large. In the time of George Fox, it was laid 
upon every member, as we have seen, to watch 
over his neighbour for his spiritual welfare. But in 
1698, the society conceiving, that what was tlie bu- 
siness of every one might eventually become the bu- 
tsiness of no one, appointed officers, whose particular 
duty it should be to be overseers of the morals of 
individuals ; thus hoping, that by the general vigil- 
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anoe enjoined by George Fox, which was still to 
c6ntinue, and by the particular \igOance then ap- 
pointed) sufficient care would be taken of the morals 
of the whole body. In the time, again, of George 
Fox, women had only their monthly and quarterly 
meetings for discipline, but it has since been deter- 
mined, that they should have their yearly meetings 
equally with the men. In tiie time, again, of George 
Fox, none but the grave tnembers were admitted 
m*0 the meetings for discipline, but it has been since 
agreed, that young persons should have the privi- 
lege of attending them, and this, I believe, upon 
the notion, that, while these meetings would qu^fy 
them for transacting the business of the society, they 
might operate as schools for virtue. 

This system of discipline, as thus introduced by 
George Fox, and as thus enlarged by the society af- 
terwards, has not escaped, notwithstanding the loveli- 
ness of its theory, the censure of the world. 

It has been considered in the first place, as a system 
of espionage, by which one member b made a spjr 
upon, or becomes an informer against another. But 
agabst this charge it would be observed by the Qua- 
kers, that vigilance over morals is unquestionably a 
christian duty. It would be observed again that the 
vigilance which is exercised in this case, is not with 
tT|e intention of mischief, as in the case of spies and 
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informers, but with the intention of good. It is riot 
to obtain money, but to preserve reputation and vir- 
tue. . It is not to persecute but to reclaim. It is not 
to make a man odious, but to make him more re- 
spectable. It is never an interference with innocenjpcr 
Thq watchfuhiess begins to be offensive only, where 
delinquency is begun. 

The discipline, again, has been considered as too 
great an infringement of the liberty of those, who are 

brought under it. Against this the Quakers would 
contend, that all persons who live in civil society, 

must give up a portion of their freedom, that more 
happiness and security may be enjoyed. So, when 
men enter kito christian societies, they must part 
with a little of their liberty for their moral good. 

But whatever may be the light in which persons, not 
of the society, may view this institution* the Quakers 
submit to, and respect it. Jx is possible tl^ere may 
be some, who nxay feel it a restraint upon their con- 
duct. And there is no doubt, that it is a restraint 
upon those, who have irregular desires to gratify, or 
destructive pleasures to pursue. But generally speak- 
ing, the youth of the society, who receive a consistent 
Qducation, approve of it. Genuine Quaker parents, 
iis I have had occasion to observe, insist upon the 
subjugation of the will. It is their object to make 
their children lowly, patient and submissive. Those 
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therefore, who are bom in the society, are born under 
the system, and are in general educated for it. Those 
who become converted to the religion of the society, 
know beforehand the terms of their admission. And 
it will appear to all to be at least an equitable institu- 
tion, because in the administration of it, there is no 
exception of persons. The officers themselves, who 
are appointed to watch over, fall under the inspection 
of the discipline. The poor may admonish the rich* 
and the rich the poor. There is no exception, in 
short, either for age, or sex, or station. 

It is not necessary, at least in the present place, that 
I should go farther, and rake up all the objections, 
that may be urged upon this subject. I shall there- 
fore only observe here, that the discipline of the Qua-p 
kersy notwithstanding all its supposed imperfection^ 
whatever they may be, is the grand foundation-stone, 
upon which their moral education is supported. It 
is the grand partition wall between them and vice. 
If this part of the fabric were ever allowed to be un- 
dermined, the building would fall to pieces; and 
though the Quakers might still be known by their* 
apparel and their langua^, they would no longer be 
so remarkable as they are now generally confeaised to 
bC) fco: their moral character. 
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Manner of the administration of the discipline of thi 
Quakers — Overseers appointed to every particular 
meeting-'^ Manner of reclaiming an indivMual-^^rsi 
by admonition — this sometimes successful — secondly 
by dealing-^this so^^times successful- — but ifunsuc- 
cessfily the offender is disowned-^but he may ap* 
peal afterwards to two different courts or meetings^ 
for redress.' — 



JLiAVING now given the general outlines of the 
discipline of the Quakers, I shall proceed to explain the 
particular manner of the administration of it. 

> 

To administer it effectually all individuals of th6 
society, as I have just stated, whether men or wo^ 
men, are allowed the power of watching over the 
conduct of one another for their good, and of inter-' 
fering, if they should see occasion* 

But besides this general care two or more persons 
of age arid experience, and of moral lives and charac- 
ter, and two or more women of a similar description, 
are directed to be appointed, to have the oversight of 
every congregation or particular meeting in the kbg- 
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^bm* tliese persons are called oversteeti^, because 
it is their duty to ovfersee Aeir resjjective fiockt* 
' If any 6f the members should violate tiiie prdhibt* 
tions merittoned ia the former pArt of die work^ or 
should bepome chargeable M^th iiqustke^ druidcen« 
nes^, or pro&iie swearing, or neglect of their publfe 
W^^hip) or should act in any way incoiisistenfly with 
ids character as a christian^ it becomes the particular 
duty of the^ overseers^ though it is ako the duty of 
die nlembers at large, to visit him in private^ to set be<> 
&ytc him the error and consequetices of his conduct^ 
and to endeavour by all the means in their power tore- 
claim him. This act on die part of the overseer ia 
termed by the society admonishing* The drcum^ 
stances of admonishing and ^f being admonished are 
inown only to the parties, exce^ the case siKHild have 
become of itself notctf ious ; for secrecy is held sacred 
j^fn the part of the perscms who admoniiA. Hence it 
may happen^ thai several of the society may admmiish 
the SBsae person^ though no one of them knows diat any 
other has beesi visiting lum at alt« The pjBTender may 
be thus admoni^ed by ov^seers and other individual 
lb* weeks aiid months together^ ifor no time is fixed 
by ^e society, and no p^s are supposed to foe spared 
for bis reformation* It is expected^ however, iii all 
sQch admoniilons) that no austerity of language or 
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inmmer should be used, but that he should be ad- 
tnonished in tenderness and love. ^ 

If an overseer, or any other individual, after having 
thus laboured to reclaim another for a considerable 
length of time, finds that he has not succeeded m his^ 
work, and feeb also that he despairs of succeeding by 
his own efforts, he opens the matter to some other 
overseer, or to one or more serious members, and 
requests their aid. These persons now wait upon 
the offender together, and unite their efforts in endea- 
vouring to persuade him to amoid his life. This act» 
which now becomes more public by the junction of 
two or three in the wcM^k of his reformation, is still 
kept a secret from other individuals of the society, 
and still retains the name of admonishing. 

It frequentiy happens that, during these different 
admonitions; the offender sees his error, and corrects 
his conduct. The visitatic«is i^ course cease, and 
he goes on in the estin>ation of the society as a regu* 
lar or unoffending member, no one knowing but the 
admonishing persons^ that he has been under the dis- 
cipline of the society, I tnay observe here, that what 
is done by men to men is done by women to women, 
the women admonishing and trying to reclaim those 
of their own sex, in the same manner. 

Shouldi howevar, the overseers, and other persons 
before mentioned, find after a proper length of time 
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iliat aS their united efibrts have been hieiectual, and 
Aat they have no hope of success with res^ject to his 
amendment, they lay the case, if it should be of a 
serious nature, befc»^ a {q) court, which has the name 
of the monthly meeting. This court, or - meeting; 
make a minute of the case, and appoint a committee 
to visit him. The committee in^ ccH^equence, of their 
^pointment wait upon him. This. act is now consi- 
dered as a public act, or as an art of the qhurch. It i$. 
not now termed admonishing, shot changes its name 
to (r) dealing. The oflfender too, while the com- 
mittee are dealing with him, though he may attend 
•die meetbgs of the society for worship, does not 
attend those of their discipline. 

If the committee, after having dealt with the offen- 
der according to their appointment, should be satiisfied 
that he is sensible of his error, they. make a. report 
to the monthly court or meeting concerning him. 
A minute is then drawn up, in which it is stated, that 
he has made satis&ction for the offence. It sometimes 



(q) Certidn acts of delinqueiicy are reported to the montlily meet- 
ii^, as. soon as the truth df the facts can be ascertained, such as a 
violation of the rules of the society, with respect to marriai^e, payment 
of tytlies, &c 

(r) Women, though they may admonish, canhot deal with women, 
this being an act of the church, tiU they have consulted the meetings 
«f the men. Men are generally joinecl with women in the commissisn 
&t this purpose. 
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liuppensi Urnt be faimsdf sends to tN same meeting % 
utittff^ acknowledgeine&t of hb error. . from tbift 
tlmn he atteii<l$ the meetings ibr discipline again,, and 
in eimtinued in the sodety, ^ if iK^thing imjxrc^per 
bad tdJkea i))acet Nw i& any me attpwi^ ta lepcuic]^ 
1^ fi)r I^ fopmer fiiiiltSf 

Sh^Kild, hQwe¥€3r^ all en^vours prove ineiedua)^ 
find i^ouH the comniktee, after haying duly laboured 
with th^ offender, coifi^id^ him at last as incprri^bk^ 
tibcg^ report their proceedings to the monthly meetings 
He U tb&i publicly e^cchided froftti membershij^, <h", 
jMl it is called, {s) disowned* This is done by a dii9.«^ 
tto^t document, called a testimony of disowi^mei^t, kk 
which the nature of the offenc^e^ and the mean$ tbf^jt 
have b^en i^ffied to reclaim him> ^e described, A 
wish is also gi^^rally e^prejssed ii^ thi^ doqumient, that 
he m^ r^ut, and be takeni into m^ii^bership again, 
A copy of this miiwte is always? required to be given 
to hina, ^ 

If the offender should consid^ this act of disown* 
ing him Ss an unjust proceeding, he may appeal to 
^ hi^i* tribijnal, or to the quarterly ^ourt, or meet- 
ifig* 'J^'his quarterly court or meeting, then appoint 
9 pommittee, pf which no one of the monthly meeting 
th^t pon4cpmed him can be a^ member, to reconsider 

U) Wotatncamat disown, the power of disowning, s^ ^ fbcitof 1h^ 
^urcl^^ bein^ vest^4 '^ ^P n^tiajg* of the i^ien, 
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his case. Should this committee report, knd the 
quarterly meeting in consequence decide against him^ 
he may appeal to the yearly. This latter meeting 
ia hdd in Loindon^ and consists of depv^ies and odier^ 
from all parts of the kingdom. The yearly meeting 
then appoint a committee of tvinelve deputies^ taken 
from twelve quarterly meetings, none of whom can 
be from the quarterly meeting that passed sentence 
against him, to examine im ease again. If this com- 
mittee should confirm the former decisions, he may 
^i^ppeai to the yearly meeting at large ; but beyond 
dus there is no ajqpeal. But if. he should evai.be 
disowned by the voice of the yearly meeting at large,, 
he may, if he lives to give satis&ctory propf of his 
amendment, and sues for readmission into the toci* 
ety, be received into membership a^iin; but he can 
only be received through the medium of the mpirtMy 
meethig, by which he W9S &lst disown^dt 
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SECT. III. 



Ttffo charges usuaSi/ brought against this administra" 
tion of the disciplineT^thatJt is managed, with an 
authoritative spirit'-'^md that it is managed pair- 
tfoHy-^these charges considered. 



J\S two charges are usually brought against the 
administration of that part of the discipline, which 
hasbeoi ju$t explained, I shall conskier them in this 
place. 

The first usually is, that, though the Quakers slb^ 
hor what they call the authority of priest craft, yet 
some overseers possess a portion of the spirit of ec- 
clesiastical dominion ; that they are austere, authori- 
tative, and over bearing in the course of the exercise 
of their office, and that, though the institution may 
be of christian origin, it is not always conducted by 
these with a christian spirit. To this first charge I 
shall make the following reply. 
( That there may be individual instances, where 
this charge may be founded, I am neither disposed, 
nor qualified, to deny. Overseers have their difier- 
ent tempers, like other people ; and the exep^ise of 
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donunidn^has unquestiiHiably a tendency to s{k^ the 
heart. So &r there is an opening for the admksicHi 
irf Ais charge. But it must be observed, coi the 
other hand, that the persons, to be chosen overseers, , 
are to be by the laws of the society (t)/* as upri^t 
and imblameable in their conversation, as they can 
be found, iii order that the advice, which they shall 
occasionally administer to other friends, may be the 
better received, oad carry with it the greater weight 
and force on the minds of those, whom they shall be 
concerned to admonish." It must Ije observed ^ain 
Aat it is expressly enjoined them, that " Aey are to 
exercise their fimctions in a meek, calm, and peace- 
' able spirit, in order that the admomshed nmy see^ 
that their interference with their conduct proceeds 
from a principle of love and a regard for their good^ 
and preservation in the' truth. ' ' 

And it must be observed again^ that any viol^io|i 
of this injunction would render them liable to be ad- 
monished by others, and to come under the discipline 
themselves. 

The second charge is, that the discipline is admin- 
istered partially i <xr that more fsivour h shewn to the 
rich than to tht poor, and that the latter are sooner 
disowned than the former for tte same imlts^ 

(0 Book of^ztrsictB. 
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Ttus latter charge has probaUy msen fmiti a vul- 
gar notion, th^t, ;as the poor are suj^rted hj ike 
society, there is a general wish to get rkl of than.^^ 
But this notion is not true. There is moi^ than or<- 
^ioar);^ caution in disowning those who are (Ejects of 
support^ add to which, that, as some of tiie ]^K>st 
<M^rIy members of the body are to be found among 
the poor, an expulsion of these, in a hasty manner, 
would be a diminution of the qusoitum of respect* 
bility , or of the quantum of moral character, of tli^ 
society at large. 

In examining this charge, it must certainly be d- 
lowed, that though the principle " ofno respect of 
perscms'* is no where carried to a greater length than 
in the Quaker Society, yet we may reasonably expect 
to find a drawback from tli;e full operation of it in a 
varietj'- of causes. We are all of us too apt, in Ae 
first place, to look up to the rich, but to look down 
upon the poor* We are apt to court the good will 
of the fcHTuer, when we seem to care very little even 
whether we offend the latter.. The rich themselves 
Mid the middle classes of men respect tfie rich more 
than the poor; and the poor shew more respect to 
Ae rich than to one another. Hence it is possible^ 
that a poor man may find more reluctance in entering . 
the doors of a rich man to admonish him, than one 
who is rich to enter the doors of the . poor for tl« 
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stale purpose^ men, again, tbougli their itttgr hm 
equ^ goody may not have all the same strtasgth qI 
character* Some overseers may be more tiiiud thatt 
others^ and this timidity may opemte upon thetll 
more in the execution (^ their duty Upon one dasi 
of individttals^ than upon ibother. Hepce a rich mfm 
may escape for a longer time without admonition^ 
than a poorer member. But When the ice b onctf 
Woken ; when admonition is once bcfgun } whm re* 
spectabk persons have been called in by ovcrseo^s or 
others, those causes, which ml§^t be preventive of 
justice, will decrease ; and, if the matter should b« 
carded to a monthly or a quarterly meetingi they wiU 
wholly vamsh« For in these courts it is a truth, 
that those^ who ^re the mos»t irreproachable for their 
lives, and the most likely of course to de^dde jusdy 
on any occasion, are the most attended to^ or carry 
the most weight, when they speak publicly* Now 
these are to be found principally in the low and mid- 
die classes, and &ese, in "^ all societies, contain the 
greatest number of mdividuals* As to the very , 
rich, these are few indeed compared with the rest^ 
and these may be subdivided into two classes forthe 
farther elucidation of the points Tlic first will con- 
sist of men, who rigidly fbUow the rules of the Soci- 
ety, and are as exemplary as the very best of the 
members4 The second will consist of those, who 

▼OL* I; B b 
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are members according to the letter, but not accordU 
kig to the spuit, and who are content with tt^alking in 
the shadow, that foUows the substance of the body. 
Hiose of the first class w91 do justice, and they will 
have an equal influence vnik any. Those of the se- 
cond, whatever ihay be their riches, or whatever they 
may say, are seldom if ever attended to in the admin- 
istration of the discipline. 

From hence it wiU appear, that if there be any par^ 
tiality in the administration of ^s institution, it wiU 
consist principally m this, that a rich man may be 
suiffered in particular cases, to go longer without ad- 
monition than a poorer member j but that after admo- 
nition has been begun, justice will be impartially 
administ^^ ; and that tfie charges of a jM-eference, 
where disowning is concerned, has no solid foundation^ 
for its support* 
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Three gre^ principles dkeoverable in the (Ksc^pSne^ as 
hitiierto explained-^^hese applicable to the discipline 
cf larger societies^ or to the criminal jcodes of states 
'^lamentable ^ that as Christian prineipleSy they have 
not /been admitted into our oum-^Quakers^ as far as 
they have had influence in legislatkm^ have adopted 
them'-'-'exertions of fFilliam Penn-^Legislature f/* 
Pennsylvania an example to other countries in this 
particular* 



X FIND it almost impossible to proceed to llie great 
courts or meetings of the Quakers, which I had allot- 
ted for my next subject, without stopping a while to 
make a few observations on the principles of that 
part of the discipline, which I have now explained* 

It may be observed, first, that the great object of 
this part of the discipline is the reformation of the 
offending person : secondly, that the means of eflfect- 
ing this object ccHisists of religious instruction or 
advice : and thirdly, that no pains are to be spared, 
and no time to be limited, for the trial of these means, 
or^ in other words, that nothing b to be left undone, 
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while there is a hope that the oflfender may be reclaim^ 
ed. Now these prindples the Quakers adopt m the 
exercise of their discipline, because, as a Christian 
joomimisity, th^ fadlkvc thejr ought to be guided ooly 
hf Christian princiides, aad tiiey know of no Mher, 
wl|bh the iett^, or Ae spirit of Christifliiitj, cw trar- 

I shall trespass upon the psUjence of the reader in 
^101 ^ace, only tin I have made an application c^ these 
pfindptes, or till { hare diewn hisi how &r these 
might be extended, and extended with advanlage to 
morals, beyond the liinits of the Quakerrsociety, by 
being received as the basis, upon which a system of 
pen4 laws might be founded, among larger societies, 
pr states* 

|t is much tp be lamented, that nations, pn^essing 
Christianity, aboukl bav^ lost sight, in their various 
a«ts of legislati<m, of Christen principles ; or tj^t 
|iiey should not have int^woven some such beautifu) 
pfinciplies as ^pse, which we have seen adopted by 
the> Quakers, into the system of tiieir penal laws. But 
|f this negligence or omission woyld appear worthy 
pf rpgret, if reported of any Christian nation, it would 
appear piost so, if reported of our own^ where one 
would have supposed, that ttie advantages of civil and 
Religious hberty, and those of a reformed religicmt 
^f)uld h^e had their influence in the correction of our 
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Ja4gnients» and in die b^ac volent disposotioiis of our 
ygWL And yet nodiing is more truei than that tfaeie 
good influences have either nevo: been produced^ or, 
if produced, that'they have never been attended to, 
upon thb subject. There seems to be no proviskxi 
for religious instruction in our numerous prisons* 
We seem to make no patient trials of those, who are 
confined in ihem, for Aeir reformation* But, on Hm 
odier hand> we seem to hurr} them off the stage of 
life, b^ means of a code, which annexes deadi to tim 
hundred diflferent offences, as if we had allowed our 
laws to be written by the bloody pen of the pagan 
Draco. And it seems remarkable, that this system 
should be persevered in, wh»i we consider that death, 
as &r as the experiment has been made in our own 
ccnmtry, has little or no effect as a punishment for 
crimes. Forgery, and the circulation of forged pa* 
per, and the counterfeiting of the money of the realm, 
are capital offences, and are never pardoned. And 
yet no offences are^ more frecpiently committed thaq 
these. And it seems still more remsa*kable, when we 
consider, in addition to this, that in consequence of 
the experiments, made in other countries, it seems to 
be approaching &st to an axiom, that crimes are less 
, frequent, in proportion as mercy takes place of seven- 
ty, or as diere are judicious substitutes for the pun- 
ishment of deadi. 
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I shsffl not inquiFe, in this place, how far the rigfaf 
oi taking away life on many occanons, which is sanc- 
tioned by the law of the land, can be supported on the 
ground of justice, or how &r agreater injury is done 
by it, than the injury the criminal has himsdf done. 
As Christians; it seems that we sliould be influenced 
by Christian principles. Now nothing can be more 
true> than that Christianity commands us to be tender 
hearted one to another, to have a tender forbearance 
one with another, and to regard one another as breth- 
ren. We are taught also that men, independently of 
their accountableness to their own governments, are 
accountable for their actions in a future state, and 
that punishments are unquestionably to foflow. But 
where are our forbearance and our love, where is our 
regard for the temporal and eternal interests of man, 
where is our respect for the principles of the gospel, 
if we make the reformation of a criminal a less object 
than hi$ punishment, or if we consign him to death, 
in the mid^t of his sins, without having tried all die 
^[leans in our ppwer for his recovery ? 

Had the Quakers been the legislators of the world, 
tliey had long ago interwoven the princq>les of their 
discipline into their penal codes, and death had been 
long ago abolished as a punishment for crimes. As 
£ir as they have had any power with legislatures, they 
have procured an attention to these principles. George 
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Fox remonstrated with the judges in his time on the 
subject of capital punishments* But the Quakers 
having been few in number, compared with the resM 
of their countrymen, and having had no seats in the 
legislature, and no predominant interest with the mem- 
bars of it, they have been unable to effect any change 
in England on this subject. In Pennsylvania, how« 
ever, where they were the original colonists, they have 
had influence with their own government, and they 
have contributed to set up a model of jurisprudence; 
worthy of the imitation of the world. ' 

William Penn, on his arrival in America, formed i> 
code of laws chiefly on Quaker principle^, in which^ 
however, deatli was inscribed as a punishment, but it 
was confined to murder. Queen Anne set this Code 
aside, and substituted the statute and common law of 
the mother country. It was, however, resumed in^ 
time, and acted upon for some years, when it was sell 
aside by the mother country again* From this time 
it continued dormant till the separation of America 
from England^ But no sooner had this event tjdcen 
place, which rendered the Americaen states their own 
legislators, than the Pennsylvanian Quakers began to 
aim at obtmning an alteration of the penal laws. In 
this they were joined by worthy individuals of other 
denominations ; and these, acting in uniqn, procured 
from the legislature of Pennsylyania^ in the year 1786^ 
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a reform of Ae crimiHal code. This reform, how- 
ever, was not carried, in the opinion oi the Quakers, 
to a sufficient Iragth. Adcwdingly, they took the 
lead again, and exerted themselves afresh upon this 
subject* Many of them formed themselves into a 
society " for alleviating the ^miseries of public pri*- 
sons." Other persons co-operated with them in this 
undertaking also. At length, after great perseverance, 
they prevsuled upon the same legislature, in the year 
1790, to try an ameliorated system. This trial an- 
swered so well, that the same legislature agdn, in the 
year 1794, established an act, in which several Quaker 
principles were incorporated, and in which only the 
Crime of premeditated murder was punishable with 
death. 

As thfere is now but one capital offence in Pennsylva- 
nia, punishments for other offences are made up of 
fine, imprisonment, and labour ; and these are award- 
td separately or conjointly, according to the magni- 
tude of the crime. 

When criminaJs have been convicted, and sent to 
the great gaol of Philadelphia to undergt> their pun- 
ishment, it is expected of them thatthey should main- 
tidn themsdves out of their daily labour ; that they 
should pay for their board and washing, and also for 
ihe use of their different implements of labour j and 
d»t they should defray the expences of Aeir com- 



Hutw^ilt, at)4 of their proseeutiolEa and their trials. 
^ account therefore is regularly kept against thenii 
md if :&t the expiration of the tetm of their punish* 
ment^ there dbould b? a surphis of tnoney in their 
favour, arising out of the produce of their work, it 
is gi yei). to them on their discharge^ 

Ajii. agreement is usually made about the price of 
pris<m4^bpur between the inspector of the gaol and 
the employers of the criminals^ 

As reformation is now the great object in Pensyl- 
vania, where offences have been committed, it is of 
the first importance that the gaoler and the different 
inspectors should be persons of moral character. 
Goodexamplcj religious adMice, and humane treats 
ment on the part of these, will have a teiukncy to 
produce attention, respect, and love on the part of the 
prisoners, k^d to influence thep* mofal (ionducf^ 
Hence it is a rule never to be depigrted from, that none 
are to be chosen as suocesscH^s to these diA^rent offi^ 
[^ers, butsuoh^ as shall be found on inquiry to havts 
been e^templary in their lives* 

As! reformatioUi again^ is npw the g^c&t object^ 
no corporal pimishment is allowed in the prison* 
No keeper can strike a criminals Nor caasmy crimi- 
nal be put into irons^ All such punishments ar6 
considered as doing harm; They tend to extirpate a 
sense of shame* They tend to degrade a nian, and 

Vol., t. c c 
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A iMU^fi bltoeeniider himself dsdi5g»«|gd in lils<>wii 
tftA; t^^Mread it is the design of this cheiigt in the 
t^etud sys^lti, that he sivduld be cdftgutitty looking u^ 
10 the restoration of hiis digf^ity ad a man, amd to the 
tecovery of his moral charaeler. 

As refoimationi again^ is now the great object, the 
fbSo^tftig (w) system is ad(q)ted. No intercoiirse is 
idlowed between the males md the females, nc^ my 
between the untried and the convicted piisoners. 
While they are engaged in their labour, they are 
^ewed to talk only Mpon the subject, wWch inufnedi- 
«ely rdales to thehr work. AH unnecessary ccmver- 
6Mion is forbidden, Profene swe^ing is never oveir*- 
looked* A strict w&tch is kept, that no spirituous 
^tfof ^ may be introduced. Care i^ taken that all the 
prisoners have the benefit of religious insti^ction. 
Thfe pi^ison is accordingly op^n, at stated times, to the 
fiidObi^ of the different religious denommaticms of the 
p&e€« AiidasthemindofMmms^^be wdrkediipon 
hfite^zt^ as weU m by punishments, a hope is held 
out to the prisoners, tbatthe time of their cton&ifement 
«»ay be ^loitened by their good behaviour. For the 

I : ^) An cSeaerilines^ U connected tdkh heakii> ^d health tnth tttdrali,. 
Ihe ptiftoiieni ire oblig^ed to wafih and clean themaeWes every ttonunl^ 
before their yroxk, and to bathe in the stunmer-seaaon, in a lai^ Feser- 
voir of water, which is provided ia the court yaxd of the prison for tSiia 
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a power of i]}Jjen:<ding for Ms entoKgemmt, . wd tjkf 
executive ggcveromoit of granting it) if tbpy tbip]^ it 
proper. In the case, iiiiiere the prisomra ar^ r^acr 
tory, they are usually put into solitaiy €0iij^Qf9Q«nt^ 
and deprived of the opportuni^ of working. Owing 
tlus tune the e^peqces ^ their board and washing ai? 
going on, so that they are giad to get into employment 
again, that ibcy may tiquidate the debt, wluch, sinpp 

« 

the suspension of their labour, has been a^^cruing tp 
the gaol. 

In consequence of these regulations, those who 
visit the criminals in Phikidelphia in the hours of th^ 
labour, have more the idea of a largie mani^ftctoiy, thup 
of a prison. They see nail-mailers, s^iivyers, earpenr 
ters, joiners, weavers, and ot^rs, all bi^^y employ^ 
They see regularity and order among these. And U» 
no chams are to be seen in the priscvi, tbey seem to 
forget their situation as criminals, and to look upon 
them as the free and honest labourers of a comnm- 
nity following their respective trades. 

In consequence of these regulaticms, great advanta- 
ges have arisen both to die crimii^s, and to the state. 
The state has experienced a diminution of crimes to 
the amo<int of Qi;ie half since the change of the penal 
system, and the criminals have been restored, in it 
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grciit proportion, from the gaol to Ae coimnunity, 
IIS reformed persons. For few have been known to 
$toy the whole term of their confinement. But no 
person could have had any of his time remitted him, 
except h^ had been considered both by the inspectors 
wd the executive government as deserving it. This 
circumstance of permission to leave the prison before 
the time expressed in the sentence, is of great impor* 
tance to the prisoners. For it operates as a certifi* 
cate for them of their amendment to the world at 
large^ Hence no stigma is attached to them for 
having been the inhabitants of a prison. It may be 
observed also, that some of the most orderly and in- 
dustrious, and such as have worked at the most 
profitable trades, have had sums of money to take 
pn their discharge, by which they have been able to 
maintain themselves hpnesrtly, till they could get into 
^mploy^ 

Such is the state, and such the manner of the exe- 
cution pf the penal laws of Pensylvania, as founded 
upon Quaker-principles, so happy have th^ effects 
pf this new system already been, that it is supposed 
it will be adopted by the other American States. 

May the example be universally followed ! May it 
he universally received as a truth, that true policy is 
inseparable from virtue ; that in proportion sis princi- 
ple k^Qpme lofvcly on account of their inorality, th^y 
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yfi^ become beneficial^ when acted upon, both to in- 
ffividuals and to States ; or that legislators cwnot 
raise a constituti(^ upon so &ir and firm a founda- 
tion, as upon the gospel of Jesus Christ ! 



•4*« 



CHAP. 11. 

Monthly court or meeting — constitution of this meet* 
ing'-^-^ach county is usually divided into parts — in 
each of these parts or divisions are several meetings 
houses^ which have theif several congregations at* 
tachedto them — one meeting-house in each Vision 
is fixed upon for transacting the business of all the 
congregations in that division — deputies appointed 
from every particular meeting or congregation in 
each division to the place fixed upon for transacting 
the business within it — nature of the business to be 
transacted — women become deputies^ and transact 
business^ equally with the men. 



Jt COME, after this long digression, to the courts 
<rf the Quakers. And here I shall immediately pre- 
mise, that I profess to do little more than to give 
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a gqieral outbne of these. I do not mbmd to exfd w 

the procaedings, preparatory to the meetings tberQ> 

or to state all the excepti(»is from ^nend ruiles* or tjKi 

trouble the memory of the reader with more circuni'^ 

stances than will be sufficient to enable him to have 

a general idea of this part of the discipline of the 

Quakers. 

The Quakers manage their discipline by means of 

monthly, quarterly, and yearly courts, to which, how- 
ever they themselves uniformly give the name of 

meetings. 

To explain the nature and business of the mondilj 
or first of these meetings, I shall fix upon some cpupty 
in my own mind, and describe the bpsiness, that is 
usually done in this in the course of the month. For 
9s the business, which is usually transacted in any one 
county, is (Jone by the Quakers in the same manner 
and in the same month in another, the reader, by 
supposing an aggregate of counties, may easily ima- 
gine, how the whole business of the society i^t done 
for the whole kingdom. 

The Quakers {v) usually divide a cQunty into a 
number of parts, according to the Quaker-population 
of it. I^ each of these divisions there are usually 

: («) This wa$ the ancient method, when the society was numerotis 
in every county of the kingdom, and the principle i3 stUl ll^oved aiccor* 
ding to existing circumstances. 
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sev<M nteetiAg^rh^nises, and these h&ve their ^everd 
QOf^gregadons attached to diem. One meedng*house, 
However, ki each division, is usualty fixed upon for 
1»^isacting die buskxess of all the congregatioRS that 
mt: within it, or fix* the holding of these monthly 
eouHs. The different coi%regations of die Quake^s, 
ot* iht members of the diftrent particular meetings^ 
which are setded in the ndrthfern part of die county, 
itft attached of course to the meeting*house, which 
had been fixed upon in the northern division of It 
Ibiecause it ^ves them the least trouble to repair to it 
^on this occasion. The members of diose again; 
wMeh are setded in the southern, or central, or other 
parts of die county, are attached to tiiat, which has 
been fix^ upon m the southern, or central, or other 
divisions of it, fi)r the i^me reason. The different 
eongregati<His in the northern division of die county- 
appoint, each of them, a set of deputies once a month, 
Wh&ch deputies are of both sexes, to repair to the 
meeting-house, which has been thus assigned thenu 
The diSb^nt congregations in the southern, central, 
w other (^visions, appoint also, each of them, others, 
to repair to that, which has been assigned them in like 
.manner. These deputies are all of them previously 
instructed in the matters, belonging to the congrega- 
tions^ which they respectively represent. 
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At lengdi the day arrives for the mppthly jnie«tfog« 
The deputies make re^dy to execute the duties c(wn» 
mitted to their trust. They repair, each sett of thenii 
to thehr respective places of meeting* Here a num* 
ber of Quakers, of different dge$ atid of both sexee^ 
from tlieir different divid^ions, repair aho. It is 
expected that (w) all, who can conveniently att|2nd> 
should be preset on this occasion. 
. When they are collected at the np^eeting-house^ 
which was said to have been fixed upon in each divi* 
sion, a meeting for worship takes place. All personsi 
both mea and women, attend together. ^But whea 
this meeting is over, they separate into different apart* 
ments for the purposes of the disqipline ; die men to 

transact by themselves the. business, of the men, and 
of their own district, the women to transact thatj 
which is more limited, namely such as belo^s to 
their own sex. 

In the men 's meeting, and it is the same in the wo- 
men's, the names of the deputies beforementioned^ 
are first entered in a book, for, until this^.t^kes 
place, the meeting for discipline is not considered to 
be constituted. 



(fo) There msiy l>e pertons, -who oft ftccoiilii o£ immoral conduct can- 
not attend 
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Hie mmutes of the last montfafy meeting wrt then 
generaliy ready by v^hidi it is seen if any business of 
tile society was left unfinished. l%ould any thing oc» 
cor of this sort, it becomes ^ (x) first object to be 
oonsidered and dispatched* 

The new business^ in wfticti the deputies wore sai^ 
to have laeen previously instructed by the coiigregar- 
lions wiodk linty represented^ ccnnes on* This busa^ 
ness may foe of various sorts. One pairt of it unL» 
fiirmly relates to the poor. The wants of these are 
provided fw, and ^ education of their children takoi 
cate'of, at dm meeting* Presentations of marriages 
are receive^y imd birdis, marriages, ssid funerals aie 
registered* If disordeily members^ after long and 
repeated admonitions, should have g^ven no hopes of 
flonandment, their case is first puUicly cognizable iii 
liiis court* Ccmimiftees are appointed to visit, ad- 
vise, and try to redaim them. Persons, rechumed 
by diese. vsiitations, are restored to mend^ership^ 
flfier having been well rcpoHed of by the parties de- 
puted to vi^ di^m* Hie fitness c^ persons, ap{Jy- 
Ing for menfl)ersfaip, fiom other societies^ is examined 
here. Amwers also are prepared to the (y) queries 
at the proper time* Instructions also are . given, if 

(x) The London monthly meetinga begin diiSbrentlj from ^osein 
Ae ^waXty' ' 

(y) Th^e qnerxes wffl be ezpliuned in the next eki^r, 
vou 1. » d . 
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necesssoy, to partioilar meetiis|^/ $u%^ the exi- 
gencies of thrir cases ; and .certificates are grants to 
members on various occasions. . 

In transacting this, and other business of the socV 
ety, all members present are allowed to speak. The 
poorest man in the meeting-house, though he may be 
receiying charitable contributioBs at tibe tiipe, is en- 
titled to deliver his s^timents upon any points He 
may bring forward new matter* He inay approve or 
object to what others Have proposed before hinu No 
, person may interrupt him, while he speaks^ The 
youth, who are sitting by, are gaining a kno^de^ge 
Of the Bfkirs and discipline of the sociity , ^id are 
gradually acquiring sentiments and habits, that are 
to ma#k Aeir character in life. They learn, in th^ 
first place, the duty of a benevolent and reqpectfi^d 
consideration for the poor. In hearing the deferent 
cases argued and discussed, tbey learn, in some mear- 
sure, the rudim^its 6f justice, and imbibe c^inions 
of the necessity of moral conduct hi these. couxts 
they learn to reason. They learn ako to hear others 
patiently, and without interruption, and to transact 
business, that may come before them in maturer ysears 
with regularity and order. 

I cannot omit to mention here the orderljr manner 
in which the Quakers, conduct their business on 
these occasions. When a subject is brought befc»re 
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them; k is canvassed to the exclusion of all extraneous 
mattery till isome conclusion results. The clerk of 
the monthly meeting then draws up a minute, con- 
takiing, as nearly as he can collect, the substance of 
this concluMon; This itiinute is then read aloud to 
the auditory, and either stands or undergoes an alter- 
ation, as appears, by the silence or discussion upon 
it, to be the sense of the meeting. When fully agreed 
upon, it stands ready to be recorded. When a se- 
cond subject comes on, it is caiivassed, and a minute 
18 made of it, to be recorded in the same manner, 
before a third is allowed to be introduced. Thus 
each point is settled, till the whole business of the 
meeting is concluded. 

I may now mention that in the same manner as the 
men proceed in their apartment on this occasion, 
the women proceed in their own apartment or meet- 
ing also. TTiere are ^vomen-deputies, and women- 
cterks. They enter down the names of these depu- 
ties, read the minutes, of the last monthly meeting, 
bring forward the new matter, and deliberate and ar- 
gue on the aSairs of tiieir own sex. They record 
their proceedings equally. The young females also 
are present, and have similar opportunities of gaining 
knowledge, and of improving their judgments, and 
of acquiring usdRil and moral habits, as the Jroung 
men. 



)t» 
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It h Uj^ual, when the women have finished the him* 
jiess of their own meeiting, to send one of their metn* 
bers to the apartments of the men, to know if they 
have any thing to communicate. Thi^ messefiger 
having returned, aiid every thing having been setti^ 
and recorded in both meetings, the montWy meeting 
is over, and m^n, women, and youth of bddi sexes, 
return to their reispective homes. 

In the same manner as the different fcongregations, 
or members of the different meetings, ih any one 
division of the county, meet together, and transact 
their monthly business, so other diflferent Congrega- 
tions, belonging to other divisions of the same county, 
meet at other appointed places, and dispatch their 
business also. And in the same manner as th^ busi- 
ness is thus done in one county, it is done in every 
other county of the kingdom once a month. 
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CHAP. III. 



Quarterly cm&ri or meeting — institution of this meet' 
mg — ime place in each county is fiffw fixed upon for 
the trmstMum of business — tfm place may be differ^ 
tnt in tiw d^erent quarters of the year — deputies 
from the various mmthly meetings are (^pointed to 
repair to. this pkce^-^^^nature of the bumness to bf 
trmtsdpted — certain queries proposed — written an* 
srvers carried to these by the deputies Just mentioned 
' — Queries proposed in the womens meeting abo^ and 
answered in the same manner. — 



X HE quarterly meeting c^ the Quakers^ which 
comes ne^t in order, is much moire immerously at- 
tended than the mcmthly, • The monthly, as we have 
just seen, superintend the concerns <^ a few congrega- 
tions or particular meetings which were contained in 
a small division of the county. The quarterly meet* 
ing, on the other hand, i^perintends the concerns of 
an the montldy meetings in the county at large. It 
takes cognizance of course of the concerns of a grea- 
ter portion of population, and, as the name implies, 
for a greater extent of time. The Quaker population 
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c^ a (z) whole county is now to assemUe in one place. 
This place, however, is not always the same. It 
/nay be di£5rent, to accommodate the mqoibers in 
their turn, in the <fifierent quarters of the year. 

In the same manner as the diiSbient congregatidnfr 
in a small division of. a county have been sbewn^^to 
have sent- dq>utie6 to the respective monthly meet- 
ings, within it, so the difierent montMy meetings in 
the same county sei^ each of them, deputies to &e 
quarterly. Two or more of each sex are generally 
deputed firon^ each monthly meeting. These dei- 
ties are supposed to have imderstood, at the moiitUy 
meetmg, where they were chosen, all the matters 
which die discipline; required them to know relative 
to the state and conditicHi^oftheir constituents. Fur- 
nished with this knowledge, and instructed moreover 
by written documents on a variety of subjects, they 
repair at a proper time to the place of meeting. Ali 
' the Quakers- in the district in question, who are ex- 
pected to go^ b^kl their direction hither. Any 
person travelUng in the county at this time, would 
see an unusual number of Quakers upon the road 
directing their journey to the same pcHnt. Those 
who live farthest from the place \i4iere the meeting is 

(s) I still adhere, to give the i*eader a clearer idea of the discipliRey 
and to prevent confusion, to the division by county, tliough the district 
in qtiestion may not always comprehend a complete county. 
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hdd, Ifive often a long JQiiFKy'to perform. The 
Qud^srs4tre^:^eqpiently out two or tbpee whole day^ 
and sbmetunes. kii^r upoixitbis occa^€m. But as 
this sort of meeting takes idace but once in the quar* 
4er, the ki^ of their time, ind tbefetigue of their 
journey > md the expm>ees attending it> are borne 
<:iiieerlully . 

When att of them are a8sen)Lfaied^ nearly the ssme 
<^ui3tcmi obtains atthe quarta-ly, as has been des€i!k)ed 
at the monthly meetmg. A meeting for wor8hi|> is 
first heldi The mai and women> ^heatfak is over, 
separate into Ikeir di&rent apartments, afWr which 
the meeting for disoiplkie begins in each* 

I shall not detail the different kinds of business^ 
wludh come on<at this meeting. I shsdl explain the 
prind^ subject only. 

The society atlai^ ha»re agreed upon amimbor 
of questions, or.querks as they anthem, which diey 
ha^e OHnmitted to piii^, and which they expect to 
be read .and answered in Ae course of these quarto-ly 
meetings. The foUowii^ is a list of thenu 

I. Are meetings for worsh^) and discipline kept 
up, and do Friends attend them duly, and at the time 
appokfted ; and do thejr avoid ail unbecoiming behavi'. 
our therein? 

II. Is there among you any growth in the truth ; 
and hath any convincement appeared since Isyst year? 
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III. Are Friends {n^^eserved in lo%'e towaids eaeh 
other I if (Mflbrences arisey h ^c cs^ tskm spcta&f 
to end them ; and 9re Frieads cavefid to afvoid and 
discourse tate-besffing and detmctkmf 

IV. Do Frknds endeayoor byf^ZBmfh md pheqepi: 
to train up their dtifidren, servants, and sSl under thdr 
care, in a religious life and conversation, con^teiA 
with our chris^an fitxjSomon^ in the freqiieiit r€a(&ig 
of the holjr scr^pitures, and in fdiainness of spe^h, 
behaviour andajqpardf 

V. Are Friaadsju)^ in their dealii^ and punctual 
in fuIfiUbg their engageiBi^ts ; and are th^ an^fually 
advised careftifly to inspect the state of their affitsrs 
mice in the year ? 

VL Are Friends cia*c£ii to^^oid all vain sports 
* and places of diversion, gaming, all unnecessary fre- 
qpienting of taven^, and other piaU&c hoMes, excess 
in drinkkig, »d othor intensper^ice ? 

VII. Do Friends bear a £ddiful miA chrktian tes- 
timony against receiving and pe^mg tydies, prieirts 
demands, and those called churcboatesf \ - 

VIII« Are Friends Mthfulin oar testimony agamst 
bearing arms, and beii^ in any manner coneemed in 
the militia, in privatteers, ktters of marque^ or armed 
vessels, or dealing in prize-goods ? 

IX. Are Friends ckar of defrauding the king of 
tus customs, duties and excise^ and of usingi or deal- 
ing in goods suspected to be run ? 
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Xft Are tihe nec^sitie» of the poor amcmg yoa 
properly inspeded and relieved; and is good care 
taken of the education of their offspring f 

XL Have any meetings been setded, discontinued^ 
or united since last year? 

XIL Are there any Friends prisoners hr our tesli* 
inimies i and if any Kmt hath died a {»is€»iier, or been 
discharged since last year, when mA how f 

XIIL Is early care taken to adtnoni^ such &$ ap^ 
pear inclinable to marry in a manner contrary td ijhe 
rules of our society i and to deal with such as persist 
in refusing to take counsel ? 

XIV* Have you two or more Mthftjl friends, ap* 

pointed by the monthly meeting, as overseers in eadh 

particular meeting ; are the rules respecting removata 
duly observed i and is due care taken, when my 

tUng appears amiss^ that the rules of otirdisciplin^^ 

be timely and impartially put in practice ? ^ 

XV. Do you keqp a record of die proseciil|on3 
and suffmngs of ypur members ; is due care takca 
to register all marriages, bird^ and burials ; are the 
tides of your meeting houses, burial grounds, &e« 
duly preserved and recorded i and are all legacies 
anjd donatioas properly secured, and recorded, and du« 
ly applied ? 

These are the Questions^ which the society ex- 
pect should be publicly asked and answered in 

Vol. I. £ e 
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their quarterly courts or meetings. Some of tliese 
are to be answered in one quarterly meeting, and (&) 
others in another ; and all of them in the course of 
the year. 

The clerk of the quartaiy meeting, when they 
come to this part of the business, reads the first of 
the appointed queries to the members presait, and 
is then silent. Soon after this a deputy from one of 
the monthly meetings comes forward, and producing 
the written documents, or answers to the queries, all 
of which were prepared at tHe meetii^ where he was 
chosen, reads that document, which contains a reply to 
the first query in behalf of the meeting he represents. 
A deputy from a second monthly meeting then comes 
forward, and produces his written documents also, 
and answers the same query in behalf of his own 
meeting in the same manner. A deputy from a tluM 
where there are more than two meetings then produ* 
ces his documents in his turn, and replies to it also, 
and this mode is observed, till aU the deputies from 
each of the montUy meetings in the county have an- 
swered the first query* 

(1^) The Quftken coiuuder the punctual attendance- of their religious 
meetings, the preservation of love among them» ami the care of the 
poor, of such particular importance, that they require the firsts thirc^ 
and tenth to ho answered every quarts. 
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When the irst query has been thus fully answered, 
mlenoe is observed through the whole court. Mem« 
bers present have now an opportunity of making any 
dbservations they may tWnk proper. If it should ap- 
pear by any of the answers to the first query, that 
there is any departure fix)m principles on the subject 
it contains in any of the monthly meetings which^thc 
deputies represent, it is noticed by any one present. 
The observations made by one frequentiy ^ve rise to 
observaticxns from another. Advice is sometimes or- 
dered to be given, adapted to the nature of this de- 
parture from principles ; and this advice is occasion- 
ally circulated, through the medium of the iMerent 
monthly meetings, to the particular congregation, 
where the deviation has taken place. 

When the first query has been thus read by the clerk, 
and answered by the deputies, and when observations 
have been made upon it, and instructions given as 
now described, a second query is read audibly, and 
the same process takes place, and similar observations 
are sometimes made, and instructions given. 

In the same manner a third query is re&d by the 
clerk, and answered by all the deputies, and observed 
upon by the meeting at large ; and so on a fourth, 
and a fifth, till all the queries, set apart for the day are 
answered. 



h. may be proper now to observe, that while the 
inen in thek own meeting-house are thus transacting 
the quait^ly business for themselves, theVomen, la 
a difllarent apartment or meeting-house, are conduct-* 
faig it also for their own sex% They read, answo*, and 
observe upon, the <}ueries in the same noanner, 
Whtii tiiey have setded their own bui^ess, they send 
one or two of their tnembers, as the^ did in the case 
of iJie monthly meeting, to the apartment of the men, 
to know if they have any thing to communicate to 
<iiem« When the business is finished in both meet* 
ings, diey break up, and prepare for l)ieir respective 
homes. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Great yearly court or meeting — constitiOtono/tkis meet" 
ing—one place only of meeting Jixec^ upon for the 
whole kingdom — tlm the metropolis — deputies ap- 
pointed to it from the quarterly meetings — business 
transacted at this meeting — matters decided^ not 
by the influence of numbers^ but by the weight of 
religious character-^no head or chairman of this 
meeting — character of this discipline or government 
of the Quakers — the laws, relating to it better obey- 
ed than those under any other discipline or govern'^ 
ment — reasons of this obedience* 



I 



,N die orda*, in which I have hitherto mentioned 
the meetings for the disciptine of the Quakers, we 
have seen them rising by regular ascent, both in im-? 
portance and power. We have seen each in due 
progression comprizing the actions of a greater popu- 
lation than the foregoing, and for a greater period of 
time» I come now to the yearly meeting, which is 
possessed of a higher and wider jurisdiction than any 
that have been yet described. This meeting docs 
not take cognizance pf the conduct of particular or of 
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monthly meetings, but, at one general view, of the 
state and conduct of the members of each quarterly 
meeting, in order to form a judgment of the general 
state of the society for the whole kingdom. 

We have seen, on a former occasion, the Quakers 
with their several duputies repairing to different places 
in a county ; and we have seen them lately with their 
deputies again repairing to one great town in the dif- 
ferent counties at large. We are now to see them 
repairing to the metropolis of the kingdom. 

As deputies were chosen by each monthly meeting 
to represent it in the quarterly meeting, so the quar- 
terly meetings choose deputies to represent them in 
the yearly meeting. These deputies are commission- 
ed to be the bearers of certain documents to Lon- 
don, which contain answers iix writing to a (a) num- 
ber of the queries mentioned in the last chapter. 
These answers are made up from the answers received 
by the several quarterly meetings from their re^c 
tive monthly meetings. Besides these they are to 
carry with them other documents, among which are 
accounts of sufferings in consequence of a refusal of 
military service, and of the payment of the demands 
of the church. 

The deputies who are now generally four in num^ 

(a) Viz.numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12. 
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ber for each quarterly meeting, that is, four of each 
sex (except for the quarterly meetings of York and 
London, the former of which generally sends eight 
men and the (6) latter twelve, and each of them the 
like number of females) having received their different 
documents, set fwward on their jouniey. Besides 
these many members of the society repair to the me- 
tropolis. The distance of three or four hundred mikfi 
forms no impediment to the journey. A man connot 
travel at this time, but he sees the Quakers in mo* 
tion from all parts, shaping their course to London, 
there to exercise, as will appear shortly, the power 
of deputies, judges, and legislators in turn, and to 
investigate and settle the af&irs of the society for the 
pm^eding y^. 

It may jiot be amiss to mention a circumstance, 
which has not unfrequently occurred upon these oc- 
casions. A Quaker in low circumstances, but of 
ynblemished life, has been occasionally chosen as one 
of the deputies to the metropolis even for a county, 
where the Quaker-populaticm has been considered 
to be rich. This deputy has scarcely been able, on 
account of the low state of his finances, to accomplisfa 
his journey, and has been known to travel on foot 
from distantant parts. I mention this circumstance 
to shew that the society in its choice of representa- 

(>) Tke ^puffterfy nieetins^ ef London includes Middlesex. 
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tives, shews no respect to persons, but thai it pays^ 
even in the persons of the poor, the respect that is 
due to virtue. 

The day of the yearly meeting at length arrives- 
Whole days are now devoted to business^ for which 
various committees are obliged to be appointed. *th^ 
men, as before, retire to a meeting-house allotted to 
them, to setde the busmessf(H* the men and the socie- 
ty at lai^e, and the women retire to another, to settlif 
that, which belongs to their own sex. There are ne- 
vertheless, at intervals, meetings £6r worship at the 
several meeting houses in the metropolis^ 

One great part of the business of the yearly meeting 
is to know the state of the society in all its branches 
of discipline for the preceding year. This is known 
by hearing tlie answers brought to the queries from the 
several quarterly meetii^, which are audibly read by 
the clerk or his assistant, and are taken in rotation 
alphabetically. If any deficiency in the discipline 
should appear by means of these documents, in wiy 
of the quarterly meetings, remarks follow on the part 
of the auditor}^, and written advices are ordered to be 
sent, if it should appear necessary^ which are either 
of a general natune, or particularly directed to those 
where the deficiency has been observed. 

Another part of the business of the yearly meeting 
is to ascertain the amount of the money, called 
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" F&i£irDS Sufferings," that is of the fcioney, or 
lvalue of the goods, that have been taken icoax the 
Quakers for {c) tithes and chikch daes ; for the society 
are pFsici]^ed agaii«9t the nuantenance of any reli^« 
oas ministry, and of course cannot conscientiously 
pay toward the support of the established church. In 
consequence of their refusal4>f payment in die latter 
case, their goods are seized by a law-process, and 
sold to the b^t bidder. Those, who have the charge 
of these executions^ behave diferentiy. Some wan- 
tonly take such goods, as will not sell for a quarter of 
their Vlalue, and others much more than is necessary, 
and others again kindly select those, which in the sale 
wiU be attended with the least loss. This amount, 
arising from this confi^caticm of their property, is easi- 
ly ascertained from the written.answers of the depu- 
ties. The sum for each county is observed, and not- 
ed down. The difib-ent sums are then added toge* 
ther, and the amount for the whole kingdom within 
the year is discovered. 

In speaking of tithes and church-dues I must cor« 
icect an error, that h prevalent. It is usually mider- 
stood, when Quakers suffer on these accounts, that 
their losses are made up by the society at large. No- 

(c) Distraints or imprisonment for refusing to serve i|i the mifitift lire 
included also under the head ** sufferings.'* 
Vol. I. F f 
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thing can be more ^se than this idea. ' Wwt'Qxir 
losses made up on such occasions, ^Acre Would be mi 
suffering. The feet is, tfam whatever a pemm Icsek 
in this way is his own total loss ; nor is it eva: remind- 
ed, though^ in consequence of expensive prosecs^ona 
at law, it has amounted to the whole of the property 
of those, who have refuted the payment of these de% 
ihands. If a man were to ccmie to poverty on dns ac*- 
cbimt, he would umloubtedly be supported, but he 
would only be supported as belonging to the poor of 
the society. 

Among the subjects, introduced at this meeting,: 
may be that of any new regulations fcwr the govern- 
ment of the society • The Quaka*s are not so blind- 
ly attached to antiquity, as to keep to customs, m«e^ 
ly because they are of an ancient <tote. But they are 
ready, on conviction, to change, alter, and imjwtjve.- 
When, however, such regulations or alterations are 
proposed, they must come not through the medium 
of an individual, but through the medium <rf one of 
the quarterly meetings. 

'there is also a vJiriety of other business at the year^ 
fy meeting. 'Reports are received and considered on 
the subject of Ackworth school, which was menticm- 
ed in a former part of the work as a public seminary 
of the society,. 



Leftei^ are ^$b^ fead from the bfaac^ 
«fy in ibmgil parts, aad answers |»*epared to them, 
i i^)f»eals ^so 4ae hoaiil m various instant 
lermined in this cimrt. 

I may minion heve two eircumstcbcas, that da^t 
worthy ei n^dice on diese oceasions. . 

* It may be i^isoryed that whether such bumnessas 
^t, which I have ju^ detmled or any (^ any other 
sort eomes be£[»re the yearly meeting at large, it is de- 
cided, not by tte influence of numbers, but by the 
weight of religious character* As most objects af- 
i^id cauise for a difference of opinion^ so the Quakers 
at this meeting are found taking their diffisrent sides 
df the argument, as they believe it right. _ Those how- 
ever, wIh) are in opposition to any measure, if they 
percdve by the turn the debate takes, either that they 
are going against the gei^ral will, or that they are op- 
posing the sentiments of mein)3ers of high moral re- 
putation in the society, give way. Andso&rdothe 
Quakers carry, their condescension on these occasions, 
that if a few ancient Snd respectaUe iixUviduals se^ 
-to be dissatisfied with any measure that may have been 
proposed, though otherwise respectably^ supported, 
the measure is frequently postponed, out of tenderness 
to the feelings of such members, and from a desire of 
gaining them in time by forbearance. But, in what- 
ever way the question before them is settled, no divi- 
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«on b ever caSkd ibr. Nocountkig of numbers is 
allowed. No protest is suffered to be entered* In 
such a case there can be. no ostensible lea<fer of any 
party ; no ostm»ible minority or majority. . The 
Quakers are of opinion that such things, if allowed, 
would be inc6nsi8tmt with their prcdesaion. They 
would lead also to broils and divisions, and ultimate- 
ly to the detriment of the society. Every measure 
therefore is setded by the Quakers at this meeting in 
the way I have mentioned, in brotha-ly love, and as 
the name of the society signifies, as Friends. 

Hie other remarkable circumstance is, that there 
is no osten^ble president or (d) head of this gr^ as- 
sembly, nor any ostensible president or head of any 
one of its committees ; and vet the business of the so- 
ciety is conducted in as orderly a manner, as it is pos- 
sible to be among any body of men, where the number 
is so great, and where every individual has a right to 
speak. 

The state of the society having by this time been 
ascertained, both in the meetings of tlie women and of 
the men, from the written answers of the different de- 
puties, and from the reports of different committees. 



(d) Christ is supposed by the Quakers to be the head, under whose 
guidance all their deliberations ought to take place. 
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and l^e (e) other business c^ tli^ meeting haying been 
nearly fimshed, a committee^ which had beenjH^vi- 
imsly chosen, meet to draw up a public letter. 

This Idto- usuaUy com{»*ehends three subjects: 
first, die sta^ of the society, m which the sufferings 
for tithes and other demands of the church ai:e includ- 
ed* Tlus state, in all its different toiandies, the com- 
mittee ascertain by mspecting the answers, as brought 
by the deputies before mentioned* 

A sefcond subject, comprehended in the letter, is 
advice to the society for the regulation erf' their mond 
and civil conduct. This advice is suggested pardy 
irom the salme v^Titten answers, and partly by the cir- 
cumstances of the times. Are there, for instance, 
any vicious customs creeping into the society, or any 
new dispositions among its members contrary to the 
Quaker principles ? The answers brought by the de- 
puties shew it, and advice is contained in the letter 
adapted to the caSe. Are the times, seasons of diffi- 
culty and embarrassment in the commercial world ? Is 
the aspect of the political horizon gloomy, and does it 
appear big wldi convulsions ? New admonition and 
ad\'ices follow. 

r 

(<•) This may relate to the printing of books, to testimonies concern- 
ing deceased ministers, addresses to the jting, if thought necessary, 
and the like. 
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' A tiiird subjeet, comprehended in the letter^ and 
wlueh I believe smce thie year 1787 has fre^nenAf 
formed a standmg mticle in it, is die slave-trade. The 
Quakers ccmsider this trade as so extensively big with 
imsery to dieir fellow creatures^ that their memberiB 
dught to have a deep and awful feeing, and a religious 
care and concern about it. This and iOccasianaUb|r 
other subjects having been duly weighed by the com- 
mittee, they begin to onnpose the letter. 

When the letter Js ready, it is brou^t into the pub- 
lic meeting, and the whole of it, without utterruptioOy 
is first rcad audibly. It is then read over agmn, and 
canvassed, ^ sentence by sentence. Every senti^sce^ 
nay every word, is liable to alteration ; for any one 
may make his remarks, and nothing can stand but t^ 
the sense of the meeting. When iinally settled and 
approved, it is printed and dispersed among the m^n- 
bers throughout the nation. This letter may be con- 
sidered as in£[»*ming the society oi certain matters, 
that occurred in the preceding year, and as conveying 
to them admonitions on various subjects. This letter 
is emphatically stiled " the General Epistle. '^ The 
yearly meeting, having now lasted about ten days, is 
dissolved after a solemn pause, and the different depu- * 
tips are at liberty to return home. 

This important institution of the yearly meetmg 
brings with it, on every return, its pains and pleasures. 



J 



To {xrsons of raataro* years, who «t at thia time <m 
oommittee after committee, and have various offices 
t^ perform, it iscortainly an aniversary pf. care, am} 
anxiety, fatigue and troubla But it affords them, <m 
Ae otber hand, occasions of innocent dd^t. ScMne^ 
educated in the same ^hool, and dhers^ united by the 
ties of blood and youthful friendship, but sepaHated 
fixnn one anc^her by foUowing in distant situations the 
various concerns'.crf life, meet tc^etho* in the interval 
of the <£sciplinary business, and feel^ in the warm 
Fecc^nition of thdr ancient intercourse, a pleasure, 
fduch might have been delayed for years, but for the 
kiterventionof diis occasion. To^the vouth it affords 
an oppOTtunity, amidst this concourse of members, of 
seeing those v^ho are reputed ta be of the most ex- 
mnpiary character in the society, and whom they 
would not have had the same chance of seeing at any 
other time. They are introduced also at this season 
to their relMk>ns and family friends* They visit 
2dbK>ut, and form new connections in the society, and 
are permitted the enjoyment of c^iier reasonaUie plea-^ 
sures« 

Such 15 the organization of the discipline or govern- 
ment of the Quakers. Nor may it improperly be call- 
ed a government, when we consider that, besides all 
matters relating to the church, it takes cognizance of 
the actions of Quakers to Quakers, and of these tm 
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th€ir feUow-cttizieas, aodoftibese again to tbe state; 
in £ictof all actions of Quakers, if immoml in the eye 
of the society, as soon as they are known. It gives^ 
out its prohibitions. It marks Its crimes. It ^mpos* 
es offices on its subjects. It, calls them to discipline 
ary duties. (J*) This government however, notwi&- ' 
standing its power, has, as I observed before, no pre- 
sident or head, either permanent or tempoarary. There 
is no first man through the whole society. Neither 
has it any badge of office, or mace, or constables staff 
or sword. It may be observed also, that it has np 
office of emolument, by which its hands can be 
strengthened^ neither minister, elder, (g) clerk^ over- 
seer, nor deputy, being paid ; and yet its administra- 
tion is firmly conducted, and its laws bettef obeyed, 
than laws by persons under any other denorainaticMi 
or government. The constant assemblage of the Qua- 
kers at their places of worship, and their unwearied at- 
tendances alt the monthly and quarterly meetings, 
which they must often frequent at a great distance, to 
their own personal inconvenience, and to the hind- 
rance of their worldly concerns, must be admitted, in 
part, as proofs of the last remark. But when we 

(f) The government or discipline isconsidered as a theocracy. 

» 

Cg) The clerk, vrho keeps the records of the society in London, is 
the onlf person who has a salary. 
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consider tfaem as a distinct people, differing in their 
manner of speech and in their dress and customs from 

#thers, rebelling against fashion and the fashionable 
world, and likely therefore to become rather the ob- 
jects of ridicule than of praise ; when we consider these 
things, and their steady and rigid perseverance in 
the peculiar rules and customs of the society, we 
eacinot but con^der their obedience to their owq 
dkcipline, which makes a point of the observance of 
^se singularities, as extraordinary. 

This singular obedience, however, to the laws of 
the socif ty may be accounted for on three principles. 
In the first place in no society is there so much vigi- 
lance over the conduct of its members, as in that o[ 
the Quakers, as this history of their discipline must 
have already manifested* This vigilance of course, 
cannot miss of its effect. But a second cause is the 
following. The Quaker-laws and regulations are not 
made by any one person, nor by any number even of 
deputies. They are made by themselves, that is by 
the society in yearly meeting assembled. If a bad 
law, or the repeal of a good one, be proposed, every 
one present, without distinction, has a right to speak 
against the motion. The proposition cannot pass 
against the sense of the meeting. If persons are not 
present, it is their own fault Thus it happens that 
every law, passed at the yearly meeting, may be consi- 

Vol. I. O g 
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dered, in $0fM measure, ss the law of every Quaker^s 
own will, and people are much more likely ^to follow 
regulations made by their own consent, than those 
which are made s^nst it. This therefore has un- 
questionably an operation as a second cause* A 
third may be traced in the peculiar sentiments, wlach 
the Quakers hold as a religious body. They believe 
that many of their members, when they deliver die»* 
selves pubKcly on any subject at the yearly meetings 
are influenced by the dictates of the pure principle, or 
by the spirit of truth. Hence the laws cf the society, 
which are considered to be the re^lt of such influen* 
ces, have with them the sanction of spiritual authori- 
. ty. They pay them therefore a greater deference on 
this account, than they would to laws, which they 
conceive to have been the production of the mere 
imagination, or will, of man. 



1 
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CHAP. V. 



itsawmng—Jowidatim of the right of diaawnmg*-^ 
dUownmg no slight punishment — wherein the hard* 
ship or suffering consists^ 



I 



SHALL conclude the discipline of the Quakers 
by making a few remarks on the subject oi disowning. 

The Quakers conceive they have a right to excom- 
municatc or disown ; because persons, entering into 
any society^ have a right to make their own reasonable 
rules of membership, and so early as the year 1663, 
this practice had been adopted by George Fox, and 
those who were in religious union with him. Those, 
who are bom in the society, are bound of course, to 
abide by these rules, while they continue to be the rules 
of the general wUl, or to leave it. Those who come 
into it by convincement, are bound to Sallow them, or 
not to sue for admission into membership. This 
right of disowning, which arises from the reasonable- 
ness of the thing, the Quakers consider to have been 
pointed out and established by the author of the chris- 
tian religion, who determined that (A) if a disorderly 

(A) Mflit;iav.ir 
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person, after having received repeated admcmifionsiy 
should still continue disorderly, he should be coasA' 
dered as an alien by the church. 

The observations, which I shall make CMi the sub- 
ject of disowning, will be wholly confined to it as it 
must operate as a source of suffering to those, who 
are sentenced to undergo it. People are apt to say, 
" where is the hardship of being disowned? a man, 
though disowned by the Quakers, may still go to 
their meetings for worship, or he may worship if he 
chooses, with other dissenters, or with those of the 
church of England, for the doors of all places of wor- 
ship are open to those, who desire to enter them." I 
shall state therefore in what this hardship consists, 
and I should have done it sooner, but that I could 
never have made it so well understood as after an ex- 
planation had been given of the discipline of the Qua- 
kers, or as in the present place. 

There is no doubt that a person, who is disowned^ 
will be differently affected by different considerations. 
Somethbig will depend upon the circumstance, whe- 
ther he considers himself as disowned for a moral or 
a political offence. Something, again, whether he has 
been in the habit of attending the meetings for dis- 
cipline, and what estimation he may put upon these. 

But whether he has been regular or not in these at- 
tendances, it is certain that he lias a power and a con- 
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sequence, while he remains in hb own society, which 
he loses when he leaves it, or when he becomes a 
member of the world The reader will have already 
observed, that in no society is a man, if I may use the 
expression, so much of a man, as in that of the Qua- 
kers, or in no society is there such an equality of rank 
and privileges. A Quaker is called, as we have seen, 
«o the exercise of important and honourable functions. 
He sits in his monthly meeting, as it were in coun- 
cil, with the rest of the members. He sees all equal 
but he sees none superior, to himself« He may give 
hk advice on any question. He may propose new 
matter. He may argue and reply. In the quarterly 
meetings he is called to the exercise of the same pri« 
yileges, but on a larger scale. And at the yearly 
meeting he may, if he pleases, unite in his own per- 
son the offices of council, judge, and le^slator. But 
when he leaves the society, and goes out into the 
world, he has no such station or power. He sees 
there every body equal to himself in privil^es; and 
Aousands above him. It is in this loss of his former 
Qonsequence that he must feel a punishment in having 
been disowned. For he can never be to his ovm feel- 
ings what he was before. It is almost impossible 
that he should not feel a diminution of his dignity and 
importance as a mm. 
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Nei^ifir can he restore himself to thtoe privilege 
hj going to a distant part of the kingdom and reskL 
Wig among quakers there^ on a supposition that his 
disownment may be conceakd. For a Quaker, go- 
mg to 4 new abode among Quakers, must carry wiA 
him a certificate of hb conduct firbm the last monthly 
meeting which he left, or he cannot be received as a 
member. 

But besides losing these privileges, which cwifer 
consequence upon him, he looses others of another 
kind. He cannot marry in the society. His affirma- 
tion will be no longer taken instead of his oath. If a 
poor man, he is no longer exempt from the militia, 
if drawn by submitting to three months imprison- 
ment ; nor is he entitled to that comfortable mainte- 
nance, in ctee of necessity, which the society provide 
for their own poor. 

To these considerations it may not perhaps be su- 
j)erfluous to add, that if he continues to mix with the 
members of his own society, he will occasionally find 
circumstances arising, which will remind him of his 
former state: and if he transfers his friendship to 
others, he will feel awkward and uneasy, and out of 
his element, till he has made his temper, his opinions, 
and his manners, harmonize with those of his new as- 
sociates of the world. 
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PECULIAH CUSTOMS OF THE QUAKERS- 



CHAP. I. SECT. I. 

Dress-^Quaters distinguished by their dress fiom others 
— great extravagance in dress in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries-^this extravagance had reached 
the clergy — but religious individuals kept to their an" 
tient dresses-^^the dress which the men of this des* 
cription wore in those days — dress of the women of 
this description also-r^George Fox and the Quakers 
springing out of these ^ carried their plain habits with 
them into their new society. 



X HAVE now explained, in a very ample manner, the 
moral education and discipline of the Quakers. I shall 
proceed to the explanation of such customs, as seem 
peculiar to them as a society of christians: 

The dress of the Quakers is the first custom of this 
nature, that I purpose to notice. 1 hey stand distin- 
guished be means of it from all other religious bodies 

Vox,, h H h 
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The men wear neither lace, frills, ruffles, swords, nor 
any of the ornaments used by the fashionable world. 
The women wear neither lace, flounces, lappets, rings, 
bracelets, necklaces, ear-rings, nor any thing belonging 
to this class. Both sexes are also particular in the 
choice of the colour of their clothes. All gay colours 
such as red, blue, green, and yellow, are exploded. 
Dressing in this manner, a Quaker is known by his 
apparel through the whole kingdom. This is not the 
case with any other individuals of the island, except 
the clergy; and these, in consequence of the black 
garments worn by persons on account of the death of 
their relations, are not always distinguished from 
others. 

I know of no custom among the Quakers, which 
has more excited the curiosity of the world, than this 
of their dress, and none, in which they have been 
more mistaken in their conjectures concerning it. 

(i) In the early times of the English History, dress 
had been frequently restricted by the government.— r- 
Persqns of a certain rank and fortune were permitted 
to wear only cloathing of a certain kind. But these 
restrictions and distinctions were gradually broken 
down, and people, as they were able and willing^ 
launched out into unlimited extravagance in theif 

(0 See Strut's Antiquities. 
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dateas* The fifteeadi and sixteenth ceatiuies, and 
down from thence to the time when the Quakers first 
appeared, were periods, particularly noticed for prod* 
igality in the use of apparel, there was nothing too 
expensive or too preposterous to be worn^ Oui: an* 
cestors also, to use an ancient quotation, " were ne- 
ver constant to one colour gt &shion two months to 
anend." We can ha ve no idea by the present genera- 
tion, of the folly in such respects, of these early ages. 
But these follies were not confined to the laiety . Af- 
fectation of parade, and gaudy cloathing, were admits 
ted among many of the clergy, who incurred the seve- 
rest invectives of the poets on that account. The 
ploughman, in Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, is full 
upon this point* He gives us the following descrip" 
tion of a Priest 

^' That hye on horse wylleth to ride. 
In glytter ande gold of great araye, 
^I painted and pertred all ui pryde. 
No common Knyght may go so gaye ; 
Chaunge of clothyng every daye. 
With golden gyrdles great and small, 
As boysterous as is here at baye ; 
All suche falshed mote nede MV^ 

To this he adds, that many of them had more thati 
#n^ or two mitres, embeflished with pearls^ like the 
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head of a ^pMen, aad a^affcif gold net with j^ids^ 
as heavy as lead* He dien speaks of their appamng 
out of doors with broad bi»:Uers and long swords^ 
or with baldries about then* necks, instead of stoles, 
t!a whidi thek* basellards were attached. 

^ Bucklers brode and sweardes longer ' 
Bsudryke withbaaeiavds kene.*' 

He then accuses them with wearing gay gowns of 

scarlet and green colours, ornamented with cut- work, 
sa^d (at the long pykes upon th^ir shoes. 

But so late as the year 1652 we have the fol« 
lowif^ anecdote of the whimsical dress of a clergy* 
vOBB. John Owen, Dean of Christ church, and Vice** 
Chancellor of Oxford, is represented as wearing a 
la^vn-band, as having his hair powdered and his hat 
curiously cocked. He is descs-ibed also as wearing 
Spanish leather-boots with lawn-tops, and snake-bone 
band-strings with large tassels, and a large set of 
ribbands pointed at his knees with points or tags at 
the end. And much about the same time, when 
Charles the second was at Newmarket, Nathaniel 
Vincent, doctor of divinity, fellow of Clare-hall, and' 
chaplain in ordinary to his majesty, preached before 
Mm. But the king was so displeased with the foppe- 
17 of Ais preacher's dress, that he comoaniided die 
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th&ke of MbanuMith^ then chancdkv of the iiniversitf^ 
to cause the statutes ambemiiig decency of ^fipard 
among the dergy to be put into execution^ iiduch 
was according dcHie. These instances are sufideot 
to shew, thsit the taste fer preposterous and extravar 
guit dress must have operated like a contagion m. 
those times, or diedeiigy would scarcely have dressed 
themselves in this ridiculous and censurable manner. 
But although this extravs^ance was found among 
many orders of society at the time of the appeaimoe 
of George Fox, yet many individuals had set thdr 
feces against tlie feshions of the world. These coa^ 
sisted principally of religious people of different de- 
npminationsy most of whcmi were in the middle classes 
of life. Such persons were found in plain and simple 
habits notwithstanding the contagion of the exan^[^ of 
their superiors in rank. The men of this descr^QH 
graierally wore plain round hats with common crowns. 
Th^' had discarded the sugar-loaf-hat, and Ae hat 
turned up with a silver clasp on one side, as well as 
all ornaments belonging to it, such as pictures, fea^ 
thers, and bands of various colours. They had adopt- 
ed a plain suit of clothes. They wore cloaks, iNhen 
necessary, over these. But both the clothes and the 
cloaks were of the same cdour. The colour of 
each of them was either drab or gr^. Other people 
whe followed the fashions, wore white,, red, green, 
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ydOovfy violet, scarlet, and other colours, which vi^tt 
expensive, because they were principal^ dyed in for- 
eign parts* The diab consisted of the white w^ooJL 
undyed, and the grey q£ the white wod mixed 
with the black, which was undyed also* These 
colom^ were then the colours of the clothes, becausp 
they were the le^t expensive, of the peasants of Eng- 
land, as^ tkqrare now of those of Portugal and Spain. 
Thqr had discarded also, all ornaments, such ^s of 
lace, or bunches of ribbands at the knees, and thek 
buttons were generally of alchymy, as this composi- 
tion was then termed, or of the same colour as their 
clothes. 

The grave and religious women also, like the men, 
had avcwded the fashions of their times. These had 
adopted the cap, and the black hood for their head- 
dress. The black hood had been long the distinguish- 
uig mark of a grave matron. All prostitutes, so early 
as Edward the third, ^ had been forbidden to wear it. 
In after-times it was celebrated by the epithet of vene- 
rable by tlie poets, and had been introduced by- 
painters as the representative of virtue. When 
fashionable women had discarded it, which was the 
case in George Fox's time, the more sober, on 
account of these ancient marks of its sanctity, had re- 
tained it, and it was then common among them. 
With respect to the hair of grave and sober women 
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in those days, it was worn plain, and covered occasi-* 
onally by a plaiti hat or bonnet. They had av(»ded 
by this choice those preposterbus hesKl-dres^es and 
bonnets, which none but those, who have seen paiiit- 
ihgs - of them, could believe ever to have been worn. 
They admitted none of the large- ruffe, that went 
then in use, but chose the plain handkerchief for the!r 
necks, differing from those of others, which had rich 
point, and curious lace. They rejected the 'crimson 
sattin doublet with black velvet skirts, and contented 
themselves with a plain gown, generally of stuff, 
and of a drab, or grey, or buff, or buffin colour, as it 
was called, and faced with buckram. These colours, 
as I observed before, were the colours worn by 
country people ; and were not expensive, because they 
were not dyed. To this gown was added a green 
apron. Green aprons had been long worn in Eng- 
land, yet, at the time I allude to, they were out of 
fashion, i o as to be ridiculed by the gay. But old 
fashioned people still retained them. Thus an idea 
of gravity was connected with them ; and therefore 
religious and steady women adopted them, as the 
grave and ^ber garments of ancient times. 

It may now be observed that from these religious 
persons, habited in this manner, in opposition to the 
£ishions of the world, the primitive Quakers generally 
sprung. George Fox himself wore the plain grey 
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moat that has been noticed, with alchymy buttons, 
and a plain leather girdle about his waist. When the 
Quakero therefore first met in religious union, they met 
in dieae simple clodies. They made no alteratic»i ifk 
A» dteas on account of their new relig^n. They 
I n s c rib ed no form or odour as distinguishing maiiES 
of Iter sect, but they carried with them the p|sun 
IftUta of ^xk ancestors into the new society, as the 
bdbite of Ibe grave and «ober people of their qwb 
Jiniest 
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SECT. II. 

tit though Oearge Fax intfoduced no new dt^s tnCt 
the society J he was not indifferent on the subfeet-^ 
he recommended simptidty and plamness^'^-and db* 
claimed against the fashions of the ttmee^-^sufiporttd 
by Barclay andPenn — theie explained tiie o^ects tf 
(kess-^the influence of these expknation&--^ress ai 
length incorporated into the discipGne^-^t no stand* 
ard fixed either of shape or colour^-^the otjjects qf 
dress only recognized^ and simpUeity recommended-^ 
a new Era — great variety allowable by the discipline 
— Quakers have deviated lessfrOm the dress of Hum 
ancestors than other people* 



X HOUGH George Fox never introduced any new 
or particular garments, when he formed the socieQr, 
as models worthy of the imitation of those who joined 
him, yet, as a religious man, he was not indifferent 
upon the subject of dress. Nor could he, as a re- 
former, see those extravagant fashic»s, which I have 
shewn to have existed in his time, without publicly 
noticing them« We find him accordingly recom« 
mending to his followers simplicity and plainness ^ 

Vol.. I. I i 
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apparel, and bearing his testimony against the prepos- 
terous and fluctuating appard of the world. 

In the various papers, which he wrote or gave forth 
bpm thb strb$6et, he kdd it dd^n m a poi^km, Hm 
at ornaments, g^rduilies, »id tiitreasoiiabte clidn- , 
ffdB in dres^^ manifested m emMy of iK^otMly spiAt. 
He l&id it d^tr^f a^tn, that mch thiligs, being adopt* 
cd pfindfp^ly §m the kl^ of ^ eye, wei% j^roductivc 
ef vattity a«d pride, atid that, in proportion as men 
jfsM att^ittion to these otttward decoMiotfs and chan- 
ts, they stiflkred sorlie loss in the VaKte and dignity 
of th<!# mirids* He considered cdso sXt such &c(xa. 
tiofts and changes, as contrary both to the letter and 
Ae sp^k of the scriptures. Is&iah, one of the great- 
est prophets under the law, had severely reproved the 
daughters of Israel on account of their tinkling ortm- 
moits, cauls, round tires, chains, bracelets, riags., 
and ear-rings. St. Paul also and St. Peter had boA 
of them cautioned the Ivomen of their ovm times, to 
adorn themselves in modest apparel, and not with 
ibrcMtttd hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array. 
And the former had spoken to both sexes indiscri- 
inin^tely not to conform to the world, ki which lattef 
tipression he evidently included all those customs of 
the world, of whatsoever nature, that x^cre in any 
manner mpirrotis to the morality of the minds of 
those who followed ihtmi^ 



Bjr ihc publication of tbesie sentiments, ' Gec^gf 
foK shewed to the world, thftt It w«$ Jus opinioii| 
that reii^<xi, dbou^ it pre^bed no poitioujar £^1]^ 
of apparel, was not indsfermtasto the general spbjedt ' 
of di:ess« These sentiments be^me the si^timentP 
of Us followers. Bi;t the soekty was coming &0t 
into a new situation. When the members of it fir^t 
met in union, th^ consisted of grown up persons ; 
of such, as had had their minds spiritually exercised, 
and their judgments convinced in reli^ous matters ; 
of such in fact as had been Qusds^^rs in spirit, before 
they bad become Quakers by name. All admoniliona 
therefore on the subject of dress were unnecessary 
for such persons. But many of those, who had join- 
ed the society, had brought with them children into 
it, and fr<Mn the marriages of others, children were 
daily springing up. To the latter, in a profligate age, 
where the fashions were still raging fix>m without, 
and making an inroad upon the minds and morals of 
individuals, some cautions were necessary for the 
preservation of their innocence in such a storm. 
Fop these were the reverse of their parents. Young, 
in point of age, they were Quakers by name, before 
they could become Quakers in spirit. Robert Bar- 
clay therefore, and William Penn, kept alive the sub- 
ject of dress, which George Fox had been the first to 
notice in the society. They followed him on his 
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scriptural ground. They repeated the argameMii^ 
that extravag^it dress manifested an earthly spirit, 
and that it was productive of vanity and pride. But 
tiiey strengthened the case by adding arguments of 
Ijieir own. Among these I may notice, that they 
considered what were the objects of dress. They 
reduced these to two, to decency, and comfort, in 
which latter idea was included protectkni from the 
varied inclemencies of the weather. Every thing 
therefore beyond these they considered as superfluous. 
Of course all ornaments would become censurable, 
and all unreasonable changes indefensible, upon such 
a system. 

- These discussions, however, on this subject never 
occasioned the more ancient Quakers to make any 
alteration in their dress, for they continued as when 
they had come into the society, to be a plain people. 
But they occasioned parents to be more vigilant over 
their children in this respect, and they taught the 
society to look upon dress, ^s a subject connected 
with the christian religion, in any case, where it could 
become injurious to the morality of the mind« ^ In 
process of time therefore as the feshions continued 
to spread, and the youth of the society began to come 
under their dominion, the Quakers incorporated, 
dress among other subjects of their discipliner 
Hence no member, after this period, could dress him* 



self ^preposterously 9 or follow the ileettng fashions of 
the world, without coming under the authority of 
fficndiy and wholesome adm(Hiition. Hence ai^ an- 
nual inquiry began to be made, if parents brought up 
their children to dress consistently with their diriih 
tian profession. The society, however, recommend** 
ed only simplicity and plainness to be attended to on 
this occasion. They prescribed no^ standard, no 
i^rm, no colour, for the apparel of their members. 
They acknowledged the two great objects of decency 
and comfort, and left their members to clothe thm* 
selves consistently with these, as it was agreeable to 
their convenience or their disposition. 

A new aera commenced from this period. Persons 
already in the society, continued of course in their 
ancient dresses : if others had come into it by con^^ 
vincement, who had led gay lives, they laid aside 
their gaudy garments, and took those that were moi« 
plains And the children of both, from this time; 
began to be habited from their youth as their parents 
were. 

■ 

But though the Quakers had thus brought apparel 
tmder the disciplinary cognizance of the society, yet 
the dress of individuals was not always alike, nor did 
it continue always one and the same even with the 
primitive Quakers. Nor has it continued one and 
the same with their descendants. For decency 
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9mA OQmlprt having been 4ecl^ed to be the truefin^ 
m^y objects of dv^sss, suc|i a latitude was gi^ep, w 
tp ^clqiut Qf gre^t variety io apparel. Hence if wf 
W^re to se^ a grpqpe^of modem Quakers b^ore US| 
If (s $bovild prpbaUy not find any two of them dressed 
s^e. Health, we all know, may require alterati<» 
jp 4reas. Sirnplipity may suggest others. Coiive* 
W^Q^ ag^ may point out others ; and y^t sdl t^ac 
vnrioil^ alterations may l^e consistent with the o1;]^ct9 
fpi^jbre specjified. And her^ it m^y be observed thit 
th^ society, during it$ exi^qce &r a centuiy md 9 
))alf, has wUhout doubt, in soQie degree, impercepti- 
bly followed the world, though not in jits igushipns, yet 
in iti^ improvements of clo&tbihg. 

It must be obvious again, that some people are 
of a grave, and that others are of a lively disposition, 
wd that these will probably never dress alike. Other 
menib^rs again, but particularly the rich, have a 
largp* intercourse than the rest of them, or ipix more 
with the world. These again will probably dress ^ 
litde differently from others, and yet, regarding tl?^ 
two great objects of dress, their cloathing may come 
within the limits wliich these allow. Lideed if there 
be any, whose apparel would be thought excej^ona^ 
ble by the society, these would be found among the 



rich. Money, in all socjicties, generally takes the 
liberty of introducii^ exceptions. Nothing, however 
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1^ mwe ti*tie, than that, even among the richest of 
ihe Qii^ers, there is frequetitly as liiudi plainnesi^ 
aitd simplicity in theu* outward dress, as airiong th^ 
poof ; and where the exceptions exist, they are seU 
dotn carried to an extravagant, and never to a pte- 
posterous extent 

From this account it will be seen, that the ideas 
0f the world are erroneous on the subject of the dress 
of the Quakers ; for it has always been ima^ed^ 
that, when the early Quakers first met in religious 
linion, the)r met to deliberate and fix upon some staml^ 
ard, which should operate as a political institution, by^ 
which the members should be distinguished by their 
apparel from the rest of the world. The whole his'- 
tory, however, of the shape and colour of the garments 
df the Quakers is, as has been related, namely, that 
the primitive Quakers dressed like the sober, steady, 
and religious people of the age, in which the society 
sprung up, and that their descendants have departed 
less in a course of time, than others, from the dress 
rf their ancestors. The mens hats are nearly the 
sairoe now, except that they have stays and loops, and 
aiaiiy of their clothes are nearly of the same shape and 
edlotir, as in the days of Gieorge Fox. The dress of 
Ihe woftiteh also is nearly simiiar. The black hoods 
indeed haVe gone, in a certain degree, out of use. 
But many of such women, as are ministers and elders, 
^d kideedmany others of age and gt^vity of manneri^ 
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8tiD retain tfaem. The green apron also has been 
nearly, if not whdly laid aside. There was here and 
there an ancient woman, who used it within the last 
ten years, but I am told that the last of these died 
lately* No other reasons can be given, than those 
which, have been assigned, why Quaker-women 
should have been found in the use of a colour, which 
is so unlike any other which they now use in their 
dress. Upon the whole, if the females were still to 
retain the use of the black hood and the green apron, 
and the men were to discard the stays and loops for 
their hats, we should find that perscms of both sexes in 
the society, but particularly such as are antiquated, or 
as may be deemed old &shioned in it, would approach 
very near to the first or primitive Quakers in their 
appearance, both as to the sort, and to the shape, and 
to the colour of their clothes. Thus has George Fo^C, 
by means of the advice he gave upon this subject^ 
and the general discipline which he introduced into the 
society, kept up for a hundred and fifty years, against 
the powerful attacks of the varying fashions of the 
w<)rld, one steady, and uniform, external appearance 
among his descendants ; an event, which neither tl^ 
clergy by means of thek sermons, nor other writers, 
whether grave or gay, )vere able to accomplish during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and whidi none 
of their successors have been able to accompli^ &oa^ 
that time to the present 
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SECT. III. 

7%^ world tmmfly make objections to the Quaker » 
d^ess-^the^ charge u that there is a predseness in it 
which is equivcUent to the Worshipping of forms--^ 
the truth of this charge not to be ascertained but 
by a knoxviedge cf the heart-^-but otOwatd /acts 
make against it — such as the origin of the Quaker^ 
dress-'-'imd the 0uaker-doctrine on dress= — doctrine 
of Christianity on this subject — opinion of the early 
christians upon it — reputed advantages of the Qunh 
ker-dress. 



X SHOULD have been glad to have dismissed 
the subject of the Quaker-dress in the last sec- 
tion, but so many objections are usually made against 
it, that I thought it right to stop for a while to consider 
them in Ae present place. Indeed, if I were to 
choose a subject, upon which the world had beeh 
more than orditnarily severe on the Quakers, I should 
select that of their dress^ Almost every body has 
SometlMng to say upon this point. And as in almost 
iSk cases, where arguments aire numerous, niany of 
thein are gtueredly frivblous, so it has happened in 
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this also. There is one, however, which it h im- 
possible not to notice upon this subject. 

The Quakersy it is confessed by their adversaries, 
are not chargeable with the same sort of pride airf' 
Tanify, which attach to the characters of other people, 
who dress in a gay manner, and who follow the 
feshions of the world, but it is contended, on the 
other hand, that they are justly chargeable with a 
preciseness, that is disgusting, in the little particu- 
larities of their cloathing. This precise attention to 
particularities is considered as litde better than the 
worshipping of lifeless forms, and is usually called 
by the world the idolatry of the Quaker-dress. 

This charge, if it were true, would be serious in- 
deed. It would be serious, because it would take 
away from tlie religion of the Quakers one of its 
greatest and best characters. For how could any 
people be spiritually minded, who were the worship- 
pers of lifeless forms f It would be serious again, 
because it would shew their religion, like the box of 
Pandora, to be pregnant with evils within itself. 
For people, who place religion in particular forms, 
must unavoidably become superstitious. It would 
be serious again, because if parents were to carry 
such notions into their families, they would produce 
mischief The young would be dissatisfied, if forced 
to cultivate particularities^ for which they see no 
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just or SAibstantial reason. Dissentions would msc 
among them. Their mondity too would be can<*' 
founded, if they were to see these minutiae ido^ed 
<lt home,, but disregarded by persons of known reli* 
gious character in the world. Add to which, that 
they might adopt erroneous notions of region. Fw 
they might be induced to lay too much stress upo{i 
ijit payment of the anise and cummin, and too little up- 
on the observance of the weightier matters of the law^ 

As the charge therefore is unquestionably a serious 
one, I shall not allow it to pass without some con^- 
ments. And in the first place it may be observed 
that, whether this preciseness, which has been im<p 
puted to some Quakers, amounts to an idolizing of 
forms, can never be positively determined, except 
we had the power of looking into the hearts of those, 
who have incurred the charge. We may foitp, how- 
ever, a reasonable conjecture, whether it does or not 
by presumptive evidence^ taken fifom incontroverti; 
ble outward facts* 

The first outward &ct that presents itself to us, i$ 
die fact of the origin of the Quaker-dress, if tli^ 
early Quakers, when they met in religious union, 
had met to deliberate and fix upon a form or standard 
of apparel for the society, in vain CQuld any person 
]|iave expected to repel this charge. But no such 
Sit^ndard was ever fixed. The dress of the Quakers. 
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has descended from &dier to scm in ibe way that has 
faeea described. There is^ reason. therefore to sup*«. 
pose, that the. Quakers as a reltgiooa body, have 
deviated fess than others -from the prhnilive hri^t^; 
cf their ancestors, <rather from a fisar.of the efeets 
of unreasonable changes of dress ^lipon the iiund^ 
tjianfrom an attachment to Ufeless- forms. . . . ..u 

' The second outivmd fed, whiob-msuir be- rescued 
to as fnmishing a ground for reasonaUe conjecture, 
is the doctrine of the Quakers upon, this subject 
The Quakers profess to follow Christianity in. all 
cases; where its doctrines can be clearly ascertained. 
I shall stkte therefore what Christianity says upon thii 
point. I shall shew that what Quakmsm says 4^ 
in unison with it. And I shall explain more at large 
the principle, that has givei birtlv to the discipline 
of the Quakers relative to their dress. 

Had Christianity approved , of the make or co- 
lour of any particular garment, it would ^have approv- 
ed of those of its founder and of his aposdes^ We 
do not, however,* know^ what any of these illustri- 
ous personages wore . They were probably dressed 
in the habits of Judean peasants, and not with any 
marked difference from those of the same rank in 
life. And that they were dressed plainly, m e have 
fvery reason tp believe, from the censures, which 
some of them passed on the superfluities df apparel* 
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B»t clwistianity Im no .where recor^ied thesci hsib|tt 
as^ a pattatiy nor ha& it prescribed tp wy niian any 
£h3|I or -colour for his clothes * , 

^ But Christianity^ though it no. where places f ^g^op: 
jia particular forms, is yet not indiferent on the gener. 
gral subject of dress, . Ear in the first place, it di^gax^ 
aU.omamentSy as appears by the testimonies, of Stp 
Paul and St. Peter before quoted, and. this it does 
evidently, on the ground of morality,, lest these, by 
puffing up the creatyre, should be made to give birth^ 
to the cen^surable passions, of y^nity and lust. In t^ 
second place it forbids all. unreasonable changes on 
the plea of conformity with the &shions of the world : 
and it sets its &ce. ^dnst these also upon mora^ 
grounds ; because the following of the feshions of the 
world begets a worldly spirit, and because, in propor- 
tion as men indulge this spirit, they are found to foU 
low the loose and obangeabfe morality of the worlds 
inst^bd of the strict and^ steady niorality 9f the gospel* 
That the early christians understood these to be 
the doctrines of Christianity, there canx be no doubU 
Thci Presbyters and the Asceticks, I believe, changed 
tjbe Palluim for the Toga in the in&ncy of the chris- 
tian world; but all other christians were left un-r 
distinguished by their dress. These were generally 
plad in the sober manner of their own times. They 
pl^ryed A medium between costliness and sordidnesgk 
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TixA they had no particular form for their dress 1^- 
ypiid that of otlp grave people, we learn from 
Justin Martyr. " They aflFected nothing fentastic> 
aaya he, but, living among . Greeks and barbarians, 
they followed the customs of the country, and in 
elothes, and in diet, and in all otho* affidrs of outward 
life, they slewed the excellent ^id admirable consti- 
tution of their discipline and conversation." That 
they discarded superfluities and ornaments we may 
collect from various authors of those times* Basil 
reduced the objects of cloathing to two, namely y 
*^ Honesty and necessity,'\ that is, to decency and 
protection. TertulUan laid it down as a doctrine 
that a christian should not only be chaste, but that he 
should appear so outwardly. " The garments which 
we should wear, says Clemens of Alexandria, should 
be modest and frugal, and not wrought of divers 
colours, but plain." Grysastum commends Olym- 
pias, a lady of birth and fortune, for having in heij 
garment nothing that was wrought ot gaudy. Jerome 
praises Paula, anoAer lady of quality, for the same 
reason. We find also that an unreasonable change 
6f cloathing, or ' a change to please the eye of the^ 
world, was held improper. Cyril says, " we should 
not strive for variety, having clothes for home, and 
others for ostavtation abroad." In short tiie ancient 
fathers frequently complained of the abuse of apparel 
in the ways described. 
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Exactly in the -same manner, and iix no other, 
'fiave the Quakers considered the doctrines of Christi- 
anity on the subject of dress. They have never 
adopted any particular model either as to form ca: 
colour for their clothes. They have regarded the' 
^two objects of decency and comfort. But they have 
allowed of various deviations consistently with these. 
They have in fact fluctuated in their dress. The 
English Quaker wore formerly a round hat. He 
wears it now with stays and loops. But even this 
fashion is not universal, and seems rather now on ih6 
decline. The American Quaker, on the other hand, 
has generally kept to the round hat. Black hoods 
Vi^re imiformly worn by the Quaker- women, but the 
use of these is much less than it was, and is still de- 
creasing. The Green aprons also were worn by the 
females, but they are npw wholly out of use. But 
these changes could never have taken place, had there 
been any fixed standard for the Quaker dress. 

But though the Quakers have no particular ntodel 
for their clothing, yet they are not indifib^nt to dress 
where it maybe morally injurious. They have dis- 
carded all superfluities and ornaments, because thejr 
may be hurtful to the mind. They have set thenr 
feces also against all unreasonable changes of forms 
for the same reasons. They have allowed other rea- 
sons dso to weigh with them in the latter case. Thef 



feave recdved %x>m their ancestors a pkdn suit bS ^f* 
feaxiyitrhkii hba in somelktl6 d^ee-Monved the imo- 
provements'of the worid, and they see no good-rea* 
son why thejr should bhangeit; at least they see m 
die fiishions of die world fione but a censursdble readoti 
for a change/ And here it may be observed, that it 
is not ^ attachment to forms* but ah unreasonable 
diaiige or deviation from them, that the Quakers re- 
gard. Upda the latter idea it is, that theif (Uk^iplitie 
is in a great measure founded; or, in other words, 
die Qusdcers, as a reli^6us body, diink it* right to 
wateh in their youth ahy unreaSonafaie deviatiioii from^ 
die pfaiii apparel of the society. . ' 

TMs diey do first,' because any change beyond 
ttseftilness tnust be ndade upon die plea' of conformi^ 
ty to the &shions of the world. 

Seconffly, because any such deviation in their youth 
is considered to shew^ in some measure, a deviation 
from simjdicity of heart. It bespeaks the beginning 
of an* unstable mind. It shews ther^ must have been 
some improper motive for the change/ Hence it 
argues a weakness in the deviating pcrsdns, and points 
them out as objects to be strengthefted by wliolesonm 
adttionition. ' 

, Thifdly, because changes, ma(fc without reasona- 
ble motives, would lead, if not watched and checkedj^ 
fo other still greater changes, and because ah iuii»- 



tasnlpted succession of such dbmi^^ would t^kig 
tif^mkids of their yoiftth und^ the maa^ isRpcrmm 
4eapotisms, the despotisoi of fiishion; vx cobscqaiwcei 
^ windi ihsf woiild. cleave to the molality of ^ 
world instead of the nxoraMty cf the gOGqpt^ 
; And fourthly, because in prc^iortion aa y^i^ 
persons delate from the jdainness and siaipUqity of 
the ^parelas worn by. the society^ they approach in 
appearance to the World ; they mix with it, and inv^ 
bibe its spirit and admit its customs, and come into 
a situation whidi subjects them to be disowned* 
And this is so generally true, that of those p^scmSi 
whom the society has b^en oUigcd to disown, the 
commencement of a long progress in irr^ujarity may 
often be traced to a deviation from the simplicity of 
their dress* And here it may. be observed, that an 
effect has been produced by this care concerning 
dress, so beneficial to the moral interests of the soci- 
ety , that they have* found in it a new reason for new 
vigilance on this subject. The dBfect produced is a 
general . similarity of outward appearance, in all the 
:ippiembers, though there is a difference both in thp 
form v^d coloyr of their clothing ; s^d this general 
appearance is such, as to make a Quaker still known 
to the world. The dress therefore of the Quakers, 
by distinguishing the inembers of the society, and 
making them kx^own as such to the world, makes the 
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troiid cHstrseem «& it watt of their momi DttiiaQft» 
Andtliatitjopcmln ifttbis wqr, or tfaaikr^becoBMi 

^pi9stt()n* F«r a Qfmket ewU Mt be s&m dAm 
«t public rao^ or at coclt figi^gs, or s^BsmmJtiimi. 
or ia ^uMic hease^, but the fiiet would be notk^ a» 
akigutar^ and ptekMf soob known among. Ms fijends^ 
Ks clothes tn^ouUl besray hkn* Neither co^ he^ 
if at a great instance front home, and if quite out of 
iht eye and observalicm of persmis of the same religi- 
ous persuasion^ do what many others do. For af 
Quak^ knows, ibsA msavf of lihe customs of the soct* 
ety are known to &e world at large, and that a certain 
c^mdiict j& expected from a person in a Qismkers habit* 
The fear therefcwe rf being detected, md at any rate 
of bringing in^By on his clotfi, if I may use the 
expression, would operate so as to keep him out of 
many of the ricious customs of the woridv 

From hence it wK be obvkms that there cannot be 
ttof solid foundation for the charge, which has beeii 
n^Kle against the Quakers on the subject of dress« 
They are found in their present dress, not oa 
the prmciple of an attachment to any particular 
form, or because any one f(MTn is more sacred than 
another, but on the principle, that an unreasonable 
dteviation from any simple and useful clothing is both 
censurable and hurtful^ if macfe in conformity vnih 
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tile fiBinons of the world. These two principles, 
^boagh they may produce,' tf acted upcm, a similar 
outward appearance in persons, are yet widely dis« 
IJBflt as'lo their Ibimdaikte/ fit)M one antdier, Tfte 
iM«er hikt prmc^le of idolatry. The teler thM 
^ rdigkxi. If therefore Acre are persons in the 
Boeieiy) who adopt ^ former, they wfll come within 
the reteh of die charge desoibed. But die lattier 
(Only can be adopted bj true Quakers. 
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"t' JburiSdd im\pri^ simiiar to those on dnm-^f^tkk 

- usage general^^Quakers have seldom painting 
prints;^ dr^ portraits in their homesy as.artides^ tf 
jfrnytiture-^reasons for their disuse of such ariieleai ) 



JTjLS the Quakers are found in the use of garments, 
differing from those of others in their shape and fashi^ 
on, and in the graveness of their colour, and in the 
general plainness of their appearance, ' so they are 
found in the use of plain and frugal furniture in their 
houses. 

The custom of using plain furniture has not arisen 
from the circumstance, that any particular persons in 
the society, estimable for their lives and characters, 
h^ve set the example in then* families^ but from the 
principles of the Quaker- conBtitution itself It has 
arisen from principles similar to those, whi(^ dictated 
the contihuance of the ancient Qnaker-dress. The 
choice of furniture, Ske the choice of ck>thes, is left 
to be adjudged by the rules of decency and usefulness, 
^ut never by the suggestions of shew. The ^dop< 



lion of taste, instead of utility, in tlus case, would be 
considered as a conscious conformity with the &shi^ 
ons of the world. Splendid furniture also would be 
c»i£Mdered as pernicious, as splqadid clothes* /it 
mo\AA be classed widi external ornam^ts, ^aod \wuld 
Jbe reckoned equally productivie cf prideiy with these, 
*Tfae custom therefore of plainness in the actic^Cf; of 
dcnuesttc u^e is pressed upon all Qual^^rs^: and that 
the subject may not be forgotten, it is incorporated 
in their religious disci^ine ; in consequence of which, 
it is held forth to their notice, in a public manner, in 
aU the monthly and quarterly meetings of Ae kingdoin., 
aiui in all the preparative meetings., at least onoe in 
the year. . 

^ It may be admitted as a truth, that the society praQ- 
tise,* with few exceptions, what is considered to be the 
proper usage on such occasions. The poor, we 
know, cannot use any but homely furniture. The 
middle classes are universally in such habits. As to 
the rich, there is a difference in the practice of these. 
Some, and indeed many of them, use as plain and 
-fru^ furniture, as* those in moderate circumstances. 
O&eps again step beyond the practice of the middle 
classes, and buy what is more epstly,^ot with a view 
of shewj so much as to accoiX^modate their furniture 
to the sizt and goodiness ofT^jdr houses. In the 
houses of others again, who have more than ordinary 
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i otottow r ac witf i the woild» we now and tiim see "vltt 
18 eieffoAf but seldom wfaat would be oamid&ted t» 
be c artiHv i^^ w t fimititfe. We see no* i^Airs wtik 
MtiP .botlowp and gilded frames, noms^iufieoBtpioiv 
l^knaes, ao ac^orb Gfaanddiers, no curudns mik ex«. , 
imvagaat trimminga* At least, in all my intercourat 
widi the Quidcers, I ha:ve never observed sudi things. 
If tfaeee are persons in the soci^, who use them, 
tfao^.xmstbe few in nomber, and these most be con^ 
sctoos that, bjr the introduction of such finery (Jt) 
into tbrar hoijoaes, they are going against the advicelt 
anmiall^ given them in their meetings on this sulqect, 
and that they are therefwe vichtkig the wiitten law, 
as well as departing from the spirit of Quakerism* 

But if these or similar principles are adopted by the 
society on dus subject, it must be obvious, that in 
M»lkifig through the rooms of die Quakers, we shall 
look in vain for some articles that are classed amc»ig 
the fiimitare of oth^ people. We shs^ often be 
disa|^|>6intedy for instance, if we expect to find either 
paintings or prints in frame. I seldom remembe* to 
have seen above three or four articles of this descrip- 
tion in all my intercourse widi the Quakers. Sonufe 
families had one of these, others a secoiid^ and otheri^ 

(A) Turkey carpets are in use, tLov^ ^g^ei^era^jr^fW^* on accoupt 
i*f their wearing^ better than others. 
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siilftbtiv fajOtnclM I^ them Attd mv^Hti^ ffisijiii 

U0S neidler^tbo one nor the ^er was to be s^ti«^ ^ 
One of the firkits, to whidl? I afiude, CdDf&Sn^j^ 
pep^esentaiioa of ibe condiision of the faiiHMiS'lrea^^^ 
between WilKam Penn and the &i^&ais* ef Amexmu 
Tfab tnmsaction every body knows, affiirded, in d! 
its csrcumstances, a proof to the world, of t&e skigu^ 
lor honour and nprightness ^ those ancessfeCHTs of ibt 
Quakars who were concerned in iu The Indknid. 
too entertained an o^ion no less &voiirabie ofdi^- 
diaraeter^ for they handed, down the mettiory of the 
eT^it under such (/) imf^esshre circnmstanees, that' 
titeir descendants kive a particdiar love for the cha*^ 
racter, ^d a particular relknce on the X'i^rd,. of a 
Quaker at the present day. The ptint sdluded to was 
thercfcHre probably hung up as the pleasing record e£ 
a„ transaction, so highl} honourable to the principli^ 
of the society ; where knowledge took no advantage 
of i^KNrance, but where she associated herself with* 
justice, that she might preserve the balance aqupl* 
^^ This is the oi^ytreaity, says a celebrated wnter; 
betw^n the Indians and the Christians, thai wm 

iKver Tati&d by. an oath^ and was never broken # " 

« 

The second wa& avprini of a slave-ship, published 
a few years ago, when the circumstances of tlie slave- 

(/) The Indians denotoinated Penii, brother Onas, which means in 
their lanf^ge a pen, and respect the Qttakers as his descend^tnts. i 
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tca4^ became a subject of national inquiry. In t|^ 
the op{»tissed Africans are represented, as stowed m 
Afferent parts according to the number transported 
and to the scale of the dimensions of the vessels 
This subject could not be indifferent to those, who 
had exerted themselves as a body for the annihilation 
of this inhuman traffic. The print, however, was not 
hijing up by the Quakers, either as a monument of 
what they had done themselves, or as a stimulus to 
ferther exertion on the same subject, but, I believe, 
from, the pure motive of exciting benevolence ; of ex- 
citing the attention of those, who should come into 
their houses, to the case of the injured Africans, and . 
of procuring sympathy in their favour. 

The third contained a {dan of the building of Ack- 
worth-school. This was hung up as a descriptive 
view of a public seminary, instituted and kept up by 
tl^ subscription and care of the society at large. 

But though all the prints, that have been mentioned, 
were hung up in frames on the motives severally 
assigned to them, no others were to be seen as their 
companions. It is in short not the practice (m) of 
&e society to decorate their houses in this manner. 

(fn) There are still indlvidttsd exceptions. Some Quakers have' 
come accideittally into possession of printings and engravings m fraine» 
^Mrbich, being innocent in tbeir subject and their lesson, they "WWiA. 
hare thought it superstitions to discards 



piirits in frafties, if hiing up promiscuousljr* in a rootti^*^ 
\^6uld be corisidered as otiiamehtal fiirmtilre, of as' 
fbiiiiture for shew. They would therefore comt ufi- * 
der the denomination" df sujierfltiities ; arid tl^ adfni^* 
rfon of such, in the way that other people admit 'then^* 
would be considered as an adoptioilof'tliei empty 
customs or fashions of the wbrld. 

But though the Quakers are not in the prkctice of 
hanging up prints in frames, yet there are ariiisiteufS 
among them, who have a number and vatfety of* 
prints in their possession. But these appear cM^Jr '^ 
in coUections, bound together in books, of preserv- 
di in book covers, and not in frames as orii'ainerital^ 
furniture for their rooms. These amateurs, howevet,'* 
are but few in nuniber. The Quakers have in gene* 
ral only a plain and usefuf education. They are not 
brought up to admire such things, and they have 
therefore in general but litde taste for the fine and 
masterly productions of the painters* art. 

Neither would a person, in g®ing through the houses 
of the Quakers, find any portraits either of them- 
selves, or of any of their families, or ancestors, except, 
in the latter case, they had been taken before they be- 
came Quakers. The first Quakers never had their 
portraits tak^ with thdr own knowledge' and con- 
sent. Considerfag themselves as poof and he^less 
creatures, and litde better than dust and ashes, they 

Vol. 1. Mm 
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had but a mean idea of their own images. Th&y 
were of opinion aLso, that pride and self-ccMicdt 
would be likely to ari^e to men from the view, and 
osteotajtious parade, of their own persons.' They 
{considered also, that it became them, as the fouaders 
of ^ society, to bear their testimony against the ^q^n 
and superfluous fiishiona of the world. They believ- 
ed also, if there were those whom they loved, that the 
bpst pfi^od of shewing their regard to these would 
be not by having their fleshly images before their eyes, 
but by preserving their best actions in their thoughts^ 
as worthy of imitation ; and that their own memory, 
in the same manner, should be perpetuated rather in 
the loving hearts, and kept alive in the edifying con^- 
versation of their descendants, than in the perishing 
tablets of canvas, fixed upon the walls of their habi- 
tations. Hence no portraits are to be seen of many 
of those great and eminent men in the society, whtt 
are now mingled with the dust. 

These ideas, which thus actuated the first "Quakers 
on this subject, are those of the^ Quakers as a body ajt 
the present day. There may be here and there an in- 
dividual, who has had a portrait of some of his &inily 
taken. But such instances may be considered as rare 
exceptions from the general rule. In no society is h 
pos»ble to establish maxims, which shall influence an 
universal practice. 
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CHAP. in.....SECT. I. 

JjCnguage — Quakers differ in their language front 
others — the first alteration made by Oeorge Fox of 
thou for you-'^this change had been suggested by 
Erasmus and Luther — sufferings of the Quakers in 
consequence of adopting this change — a workpublisn^ 
eS in their defence — this presented to King Charles 

4 

and others — other works on the subject by Barclay 
and Penn — in these the word thou shewn to be pro^ 
per in all languages— you to be a mark ofjlattery — ^ 
the latter idea corroborated by Hofwelly Maresius, 
Godeau, Erasmus. 



i\S the Quakers are distinguishable from their fel- 
low-citizens by their dress, as was amply shewn in a 
former chapter, so they are no less distinguishable 
itom them by the peculiarities of their language. 

George Fox seemed to look at every custom with 
die eye of a reformer. The language of the country, 
as used in his own times, struck him as having many 
censurable defects. Many of the expressions, then in 
use, appeared to him to contain gross flattery, others 
to be idolatrous, others to be false representatives gf 
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Ae ideas they were intended to convey* Now he 
' t^onsidered that Christianity req^ired truth, and fate be- 
lieved therefore that he and his followers^ who profes- 
sed to be christians in word and deed, and to fdlow 
^e christian pattern in all things, as &r as it could he 
found, were called upon to depart fix»n all the cemur- 
able modes of speech, as much as they were franji any 
of the customs of the world, which Christianity had 
deemed objectionable. And so weightily did ^ese 
improprieties in his own language lie upon his mind, 
that he conceived hiniself to have had an especial com- 
mission to correct them. 

The first alteration, which he adopted, was in ibc 
use of the pronoun thou. The pronoun you, which 
grammarians had fixed to be of the plural number, was 
then occasionally used, but less than it is now, in ad- 
dressing an individual. George Fox therefore adopt- 
^ thou in its place on this occasion, leaving the woid 
you to be used qnly where two or more individuals 
were addressed. 

George Fox however was not the first of th^ reli- 
gious writers, who had noticed the improper use of 
the pronoun you. Erasmus employed >a treatise in 
shewing the propriety of thou wh«i addressed to a 
single person, and in ridiculing the u^ of you on 
the same occasion. Martin Luther ali^ took great 
^ains to expunge the ivord you from the stsydon 



'vrhich It o(x:apied, and to put (tbou 4n4«ftir f]m^. .% 
his^Ludus, heiidteplciB tlievuse of the feraM^^bf tb^ 
fottowing mvented aeBtenoe, -^ Mugister, Vbsestis 
k9tQs? This is as absu^^, as if he h^d isidilin Ei^- 
lish " gentkmen art thoia angry"? » 

vBut though George Fox was not the fiirst to recom* 
mmi. the sirisstitution of thou for you, he was the first 
tx) Tpduce this amended use of it to pinctiee* TIfe 
he (Jid in his own p^son, wherever he went, and^ih 
all the works which he published. All his fbllowers 
did the same. And, from his time to the present, 
the pronoun thou has come down so prominent in the 
speech of the society, that a Quaker is generally 

4 

known by it at the present day. 

The reader would hardly believe, if historical fectt 
did not prove it, how much noise the introducticati 
or rather the amended useof this little particle, as re- 
duced to practice by George Fox, made in the 
world, and how much ill usage it occasioned the 
early Quakers. Many magistrates, before whom 
they were carried in the early times of their institution 
occasioned their sufferings to be greater merely on 
this account. They were often abused and beatoiby 
others, and sometimes put in danger of their lives^. 
It. was a common question put to a Quaker in those 
^ys^ who addressed a great man in this new and 
sknpjb rpi^Mr,"^ «« why yo\^ ill bred clown do you 
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Aou mc?** The rich and mighty of those tlrn^ 
thought themselves degraded by tMs niode of additss, 
ts reducing tfiem from a plural magnitude tb a shi^ 
gular, or individual, or simpie station in life. ^^ The 
use of thou,' says George Fox, was a sore cut to 
proud flesh, and those who sought self-honour/' 

George Fox, finding that both he and his follower^ 
were thus subject to much persecution op tKs ac^ 
count, thought it right the world should know, that, 
in using this litde particle which had g^ven so mudi 
offence, the Quakers were only doing what every 
grammarian ought to do, if he followed his own rules* 
Accordingly a Quaker-work was produced, which 
was written to shew that in all languages thou was the 
proper and usual form of speech to a single person^ 
and you to more than one. This was exemplified by 
instances, taken out of the scriptures, and out of books 
of teaclung in about thirty languages. Two Quakers 
of the names of John Stubbs and Benjamin Furley, 
took great pains in compiling it : and some additions 
were made to it by George Fox himself, who wai$ 
then a prisoner in Lancaster castle. 

This work, as soon as it was published, was present- 
ed to King Charies the second, and ta his couiidl: 
Copies of it ^ere also sent to the Ardibishop of Can^ 
terbury , the Bishop of London, and to ' each of the 
universities. The King delivered his sentiments tip- 
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^ ^U^a ^^^ a& to say, ^ that thou ivas undoubtedly tbq 
Pf (yier iangua^ of all nations. The Archbishop of 
^i^terb^ry 1 .when he was asked what be thought of 
i|f , is described to have been so much at a stand, that 
Jb^ could not tell what to say. .The book was after- 
wards bought by many. It is said to have spread con- 
idctiony wherever it went. Hence it had the effect of 
lessening the prejudices of some, so that the Quakers 
were never afterwards treated, on this account, in the 
i^ame rug^^ed manner as they had been before. 

But though this book procured the Quakers an 
amelioration of treatment on the amended use of the 
expression thou,' there were individuals in the society, 
who thought they ought to put their defence on a bet- 
ter foundation, by stating all the reasons, for then 
were many besides those in this book, which had in^ 
duced them to differ from thek fellow citizens on this 
subject. This was done both by Robert Barclay and 
William Penn in works, which defended other princi*^ 
pies of the Quakers, and other peculiarities in their 
language. 

One of the arguments, by which the use of the 
pronoun tiiou w^ defended, was the same a^ that, oa 
which it had been defined by Stubbs and Fiu-le5% 
tibat is, its strict conformity with grammar. The 
translates of the Bible had mvariably used it. The 
Ifturgy had beeni oon^ipiled on the same principle. All 
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addresses made by English Christians in their prfv^e 
j^ayers to the Supreme Being, weie made in the Jan-. 
guage of thou, and not of you. And this was done, 
because the rules of the English grammar wamuitedl - 
the expression, and because any other mode. of ex- 
pression wbuld have been a violation of these rules. 

But the great argument (to omit all others) which 
Penn and Barclay insisted upon for the change of you, 
was that the pronoun thou, in addressing an individual, 
had been anciently in use, but that it had been desert- 
ed for you for no other purpose, tlian that of flattery 
to men ; and that this dereliction of it was growing 
greater and greater, upon the same principle, in their 
own tinies. Hence as chrbtians, who were riot to 
puff up the fleshly creature, it became theni to return 
to the ancient and grammatical use of the pronoun 
thou, and to reject this growing fashion of the world. 
*'The word you, says William Penn, was first ascribed 
in the way of flattery, to proud Popes and Emperors, 

^ • ■ 

imitating the heathens vain homage to their gods,^ 
thereby ascribing a plural honour to a si gle person > 
as if one Pope had been made up of many gods, and 
one Emperor of many men ; for which reason you, 
only to be addressed to many, became first spoken to 
one. It seemed the word thou looked like loo leaa 
ahdtliin a respect; and therefore some, bigger than- 

o«» j 

they should be, would have a sCyle suitable to their 
own ambition.'* 
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' It will be difficult fot those, who now use th* 
WOtd you constantly to a single person, dshA who, i* 
4UCh use of it, never attach any idea of fattiify to it/ 
to conceive how it evef could have had the origin 
Ascribed to it, or, what ife more extraor^ary, hoW 
men could believe themselves to be exalted, wh^ 
others applied to them the wwd you instead of thou. 
But history affords abundant evidence of the feet 

It is well known that Caligula ordered himself to 
be worshipped as a god. Domitian^ after him, gave 
similar orders with respect to himself. In process 
of time die very statues of the emperors began to be 
worshipped. One blasphemous innovation prepared 
die way for another. The title of Pontifex Maximuife 
gave way at length for those of Eternity, Divinity, 
and the like. Coeval with these appellations wa4 
the change of the word thou for you, and upon the 
itame principles. These changes, however, were not 
so disagreeable, as they might be expected to have 
been, to the proud Romans ; for while they gratified 
the pride of their emperors by these appellations, 
they made their despotism, in their own conceit, more 
tolerable to themselves. That one man should be lord 
•ver many thousand Romans, who were the masters of 
ffie world was in itself a degrading thought. , But they 
consoled themselves by the haughty consideration, 
tiiat they were yielding obedience, not to man, but 

Vol. I. ' ' N n 
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to an incarnate demon or good genhis, or especi^ 
6ftvoy frCKHi heaven. They considered also the em- 
peror ^s an office, and as an office, including and 
representing many other offices, and hence consider^- 
ing him as a man in the plural number, they had less 
objectidn to addyess him in a plural manner. 

The Qu :kerB, in behalf - of their assertions on this 
Subject, quote tlie opinions of several learned me% 
^d of those in particular, who, from the nature of 
their respective writings, had occasion to look into 
the origin and construction of the words and expres- 
sions of language. 

, Howell, in his epistle to the nobility of England 
^before his French and English, Dictionary, tak^ 
notice, " that both in France, and in other nations, 
the word thou was used in speaking of one, but by 
succession of time, when the Roman commonwealth 
grqw into an empire, the courtiers began to magnify 
the emperor, as being furnished with power to con- 
fer dignities and offices, using the word you, yea, 
and deifying him with more remarkable titles, con- 
cerning which matter we read in the epistles of Sym- 
machus to the emperors Theodosius and Valentinian, 
where he useth these forms of speaking, " Vestra 
-^ternitas, vestrum numen, vestra serenitas, vestra 
Clementia, that is, your, and not thy eternity, god- 
head, serenity, clemerxy. So that tlie word you in 
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tiie pluVal number, together with the btlier titles aad 
compellations of honour, seem to have taken their 
rise from despotic government, which afterwards, 
by degrees, came to be derived to private persous.?.' 
He says also in his History of France, that " in ami 
cient times, the peasants addressed their, kings by 
the appellation of thou, but that pride. and flattery 
first put inferiors upon paying a plural" respect to the 
single person of every superior, and superiors ixpon 
receiving it. 

John Maresius, of the French Academy, in the 
preface to his Clovis, speaks much to the same 
effect. ** Let none wonder, says he, that the word 
thou is used in this work to princes and princesses, 
for we use the same to God, and of.(rfdthe same 
was used to Alexanders, Caesars, quee s, and em- 
presses. The use of the word you, when only 
one person is spoken to, was only introduced by these 
base flatteries of men of later ag s, to whom it seemed 
good to use the plural number to one person, that 
he may imagine himself alone to be equal to many 
others in dignity and worth, from whence it came 
at last to persons of lower quality." 

Godeau, in his preface to the translation of the New 
Testament, makes an apology for differing from the 
customs of the times in the use of thou, and intimates 
that you was substituted for it, as a word of superior 



fosptfsk. ^^ I had rather, says he, fidthfuUy keep to 
tiie expreis words of PaiiU tbw exactly joUow the po* 
iished style of our tongue. Therefore I always use 
dnt f<^m of Gollmg God in the singular nmnber hot 
in Ae plundvaad therefore I say rather thou Aaa you. 
I c<»rfess indeed, that the civility and eustom of t^s 
^iKord, requkec hipi to be honored after that mwner. 
But it is likewise on the contrary true, that the origin 
itiit'toiigue <^ the New Testament hath nothing com- 
mon with such manners and civility, so that not one 
of these many old versions we have doth observe it* 
Let not men believe, that we give not respect enough 
to God, in that we call him by the word thou, which 
is nevertheless far c^erwise. For I seem te myself 
(may be by the effect of eustom) more to honor U9 
divine majesty, in calling him after this manner, than 
if I should call him after the manner of men, who are 
so delicate in their forms of speech.*' 

Erasmus ako in the treatise, whidi he wrote on the 
impropriety of substituting you for thou, when a per- 
scm addresses an individual, states that this strange 
substitution originated wholly in die flattery of meiK 
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SECT. II. 

I 

Other alterations in the langtsage qf the Quqkersy^ 
they address one another by the title tf J^iendsr-ntma 
ethers by tlie tiile of friends and neighwrs^ ^ hy[ 
their common names^^the use of&r andmadmi^ak^f: 
Ushed-^also qf master or rmter^-'^nd of kutnbit 
servant — ako of titles qf homr^-^^eamn^qftfrnvfyh: 
htion^^-'example of Jesus Christ 



^ JljLNOTHER alteration, that took plape i^ the lan^ 
guage of the Quakers, was the expunging of :^ q%.^ 
pressicms from their vocabulary, which were either 
superfluoiis, or of the same flattering tendency as the 
former. 

In addresmng one another, either personally w by 
letter, they made use of the-word friend, to signify 

« 

the bond of their own union, and the character, which 
man, under die christian dispensation, wa$boiu)dtK^ 
exhibit in his dealings with his fellow-man. They 
addressed each other also, and spoke of each other, 
b^ their real names. If a man's name was John, they 
called him John ; they talked to him as John, and add- 
^d only his sir-name to distinguish him from-others. 
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In their intercourse with the world they adopted the 
same mode of speech : for they addressed individuals 
either by their plain riames, or they made use of the 
appellations of friends or neighbours. 

They rejected the words sir or madam, as then 
in use. This they did, because they considered them 
like the word you, as remnants of ancient flattery, 
derived from the papal and anti-christian ages ; and 
because these words still continued to be considered 
'as tides ol flattery, that pufied up people in their own 
times. Howell, who was before quoted on the pro- 
noun thou, is usually quoted by the Quakers on this 
occasion also. He states in his history, that " sir 
and madam were originally names given to none, but 
the king, his brother, and their wives, both in France 
and England. Yet now the ploughman in France is 
called sir and his wife madam ; and men of ordinary 
trades in England sir, and their wives dame, which 
is the legal title of a lady, and is the same as madam 
in French. So prevalent hath pride and flattery, been 
in all ages, the one to give, and the other to receive 
respect'^ 

The Quakers banished also the word master, or 
mister as it is now pronounced, from their language^ 
either when they spoke concerning any one, or ad- 
dressed any one by letter. To have used the word 
master to a person, who was no master over them, 
would liave been, they considered, to have indicated 
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a needless, servility, and to have given a false picture 
#f their own situation, as well as of those addressed. 
; Upon the same, or similar principles they hesitated 
to subscribe themselves as the humble or obedient 
servants of any ,one, as is now usual, at the bottom of 
their letters. "Horrid apostacy, says Barclay, for 
it is notorious that the use of these compliments im- 
plies not any design of service.'' This expressicm 
in particular they reprobated- for another reason. It 
was one of those, which had followed the last degree of 
impious services and expressioiKs, which had poured 
in after the statues of the emperors had been worship- 
ped, after the titles of eternity and divinity had been 
ushered in, and after thou had been exchanged for 
you, and it had taken a certain station, and flourished 
among these. Good christians, however, had endea,- 
voured to keep themselves clear of such inconsisten- 
cies Casaubon has preserved a letter of Paulinus, 
Bishop of Nolayin which he rebukes Sulpicius Severus 
for having subscribed himself '' his humble servant. V 
A part of the letter runs thus, {n) " Take heed 

(n) Paulinus flourished in tlie year 460. He is reported by Paulus 
Diacenus to have been an exemplary christian. Among' other acts he 
is stated to have expended all his revenues in the redemption of chris- 
tian captives ; and, at last, when he had nothing- left in his purse, to 
have pawned his own person in favour of a widow's son. The barbaii- 
ans, says the same author, struck with this act of unparralleled devo- 
tion to the cause of the unfortunate, ^ele^sed bim^ and many prisoners 
with Uiflpi without ransom. 



\ 
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hereafter, how thou, bek^ from a serfant called unto 
libert}% dost subscribe thyself servant to one, who 
h thy brother and feUow servant : for it is a sinful 
flattery, not a testament of humility, to pay those 
honours to a man and to a sinner, whidi are due 
to the one Lord, one Master, and one God*" 

The Quako^ also banished from the use ot their 
aociety all those modes of expression, which were 
considered as marks or designations of honour among 
men. Hence, in addressing any fccr . of the realm, 
&ey never used the common formula of ^^ my lord," 
lor though the peer in question might justly be the 
lord over many possessions, and tenants, and servants, 
yet he was no lord over their heritages or persons^ 
Kekher did they ever use the terms excellency, or 
grace, or honour, upon similar occasions. They con- 
sidered that the bestowing of these titles might bring 
them under the necessity of uttering what might be 
occasiixially false. ^^ For the persons, says Barclay^ 
obtsdning ihcat titles, either by election cx^ hereditarily, 
may frequendy be found to_ have nothing really in 
them deserving them, or answering to them, as some, 
to whom it is said " your excellency may have noth* 
ing of exceUency in them, and he, who is called your 
grace, may be an enemy to grace, and he, who is 
called your honour, may be base and ignoble." 
They considered^so, that they mi^t ht setting up 
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fhe crefttoref by giving him the tides of die creator^ 
so that he might think more hig^y of himself than 
he ought, and more degr^dingly than he ought, of 
llie rest of the human race. 

But, indepexidently of these moM consideration^^ 
they rejected these titles, ' because they believed, 
that Jesus Christ had set them an example by his 
own declarations and conduct on a certain occasion* 
When a person addressed him by the name of good 
master, he was rebuked as having done an imprch 
per thing, (a) " Why, says our Saviour, callest 
thou me good ? There is none good but one, that i3^ 
God." This c^isure they believe to have been 
passed upon him, because Jesus Chrbt knew, that 
when he addressed him by this title, he addressed 
tum, not in hi3 divine nature or capacity, but c«i}y 
as a man. . 

But Jesus Christ not only refused to receive such 
titles of distinctuMi himself in his humian nature, but 
on another occasion exhorted hk followers to shun 
them also. They were not to be like the Scribes 
and Pharisees, who wished for high and eminent 
distinctions, that is, to be called Rabbi Rabbi of men ; 
but says he, " he {p) ye npt called Rabbi, for one 

(o) Matt TDX, 17. 
{p) Matt :pi^, 8. 

Vol. 1. Go 
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is your master, even Christ, aqd sU ye are brethren;^ 
and he makes the desire wUch he discovered in the 
Jew^ of seekix^ sifter ivorldly instead of hesivenly 
honours, to be one cause, of tbevr infideU^ towards 
Christ, (g) for thbteueb could not bdieye, as recdved 
honour from one another, and sought not the honour, 
iR^ch Cometh from God only; that is, that tliose 
persons, who courted earlMy honours, could not have 
that humility of mind, that spirit that was to be of no 
reputation in the world, which was easential to those^ 
who wished to become the followers of Christ. 

These considcrationa, both those of amoral nature^ 
and those of the example of Je^^us Christ, weighed 
so much with the early Quakers, that they made no 
exceptions eveu in favour of those of royal dignity, 
or of the rulers of theut own land. George Fox 
wrote several letters to great men. He wrote twice 
to the king of Pdand, three or four times to Oli- 
ver Cromwell, and several tirne^ to Charles the 
seeoidd ; but h^ addresused them in no othe? manner 
tban by their plain names, or by simple titles, expres- 
sive of their situations as rulers or kings* (r) 

' , (9) John. V. 44. 

(r) The Quakers never refuse the legal titks in the superscription 
or direction of their letters. They would direct to the king, as king : 
to> peer according to his rank, either as a duke, marquis, earl, viscounty 
or baron : to a clergyman, not as reverend, but as clerk. 
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^ Tbcrse aeveral dkdrations, wliich took place kt Hm 
fahguageof tte early QuAers, were adopted by their 
sefreral successors^ and are in force in the society at 
tlie present day. 



«• 



SECT. III. 



Other alterations in the hnguage^^the names of th^ 
days and months altered — reasons for this change-^ 
the word saint disused-^various new phrases intro- 
duced 



XjLNOTHER alteration, which took place in the 
language of the Quakers was the disuse of the com- 
mon names of the days of the week, and of those of 
the months of the year^ 

The names of the days were considered td be 
of heathen origia. Sunday had been so called by the 
Saxons, because it was the day, on which they sa- 
crificed to the sun. Monday on which they sacrificed 
to the moon. Tuesday to the god Tuisco. Wed- 
nesday to the god Woden. Thursday to the god 
Thor, and so on. Now when the Quakers consider- 
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cd that Jehovah had forbidden the Israelites to make 
mention even of the names of other gods, they thought 
it inconsistent in christians to continue to use th6 
names of heathen idols for the common divisions' 
of their time, so that these names must be almost 
always in their mouths* They thought too, that 
they were paying a homage, in continuing the use 
of them, that bordered on idolatry. They consider- 
ed also as neither Monday, nor Tuesday, nor any 
other of these days, were days, in which these sacri* 
fices were now oflfered, they were using words, which 
conveyed &lse notions of things. Hence they deter- 
mined upon the disuse of these words, and to put 
other names in their stead. The numerical way of 
naming the days seemed to them to be the most 
rational, and the most innocent. They called therefore 
Sunday the first day, Monday the second, Tuesday 
the third, and so on to Saturday, which was of course 
the seventh. They used no other names but these,* 
either in their conversation, or in their letters. 

Upon the same principles they altered the names 
of the months also. These, such as March and 
June, which had been so named by the ancient Re- 
nins, because they were sacred to Mars and Juno, 
were exploded, because they seemed in the use of 
them to be expressive pf a kind of idolatrous homage. 
Others again were exploded^ because they were not 
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tiie representatiyes of the truth. Sq>tember , far ex- 
ample, means the (s) seventh month from the storms. 
It took this seventh station in the kalendar of Ro- 
mulus, and it designated there its own station as 
well as the reason of its name. But when it (/) lost 
its place in the kalendar by the alteration of the style 
in £ngland, it lost its meaning. It became no re- 
presentative of its station^ nor any representative of 
the truth. For it still continues to signify the seventh 
month, whereas it is made to represent, or to stand 
in the place of, the ninth. The Quakers therefore 
banished from their language the ancient names of 
the months, and as they thought they could not do 
better than they had done in the case of the daysu 
they placed numerical in their stead. They called 
January the first month, February the second, March 
the third, and so on to December, which they called 
the twelfth. Thus the Quaker kalendar was made 
up by numerical distinctions, which have continued 
to the present day. 

{s) Septem ab imbiibys. 

(r) This was in the year 1752, prior to this time tje year began Qp 
the 25th of March ; and therefore September stood in the English s 
in the Roman kalendar. The early Quakers, however, as we find by 
a minute in 1697, had then made these alterations ; but ^en the new 
style was introduced, they published their reasons for having done so. 
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Another alteration, which took place very geiiendi« 

ly in the language of the Quakers, was the rejection 

of the word saint, when thqr spokedtfaer of the apos* 

tles^ or of the primitive fathers. The papal author 

rity hod canonized these. This they ooniudered to 

be an act of idolatry, and they thought they should be 

^ving a sanction to superstition, if they contmued 

the use of such a title, either in their speech or writ* 

ings. After this various other alterations took place 

according as individuals among them thought it right 

to expunge old expressions, and to substitute new $ 

and these alterations were adopted by the rest, as they 

had an opinion of those who used them, or as they 

felt the propriety of dobg it. Hence new phrases 

came into use, different from those which were used 

by the world on the same occasions ; and these were 

gradually spread, till they became incorporated into 
the language of the society. Of these the following 

examples may suffice. 

It is not usual with Quakers to use the words iucky 
or fortunate, in the way in which many others do. 
If a Quaker had been out on a joiuney , and had ex- 
perienced a number of fine days, he would never say 
that he had been lucky in his weather. In the same 
manner if a Quaker had recovered from an indisposi- 
tion, he would never say, in speaking of the circum- 
, stance^ that he had fortunately recovered, but he 
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would say, diat he had< recovered, ajnd <' that it was a 
firvour.'^ Lucky chaoce, or fortune, are aUwed by 
t)ie Quakers to have no power iii the settlement of 
btiman aSurs* 

It is not usual with Quakers to beg ten thousand 
pardons, as some of the wiorkl do, for »iy little mis* 
tEike. A Quaker generally ofx such an occasion asks 
a persc^s excuse. 

The Quakers never make use of the expression 
^' christian name." This name is called christian by 
the world, because it is the name given to children in 
baptism, or in other words, when they are christen- 
ed, or when they are initiated as christians. But the 
Quakers are never baptised. They have no belief that 
water-baptism can make a christian, or that it is any 
true mark of membership with the christian church. 
Hence a man's christian name is called by them his 
first name, because it is the first of the two, or of any 
other number of names, that may belong to him. 

The Quakers, on meeting a person, never say 
** good morrow," because all days are equally good. 
Nor in parting with a person at night, do they say 
" good evening," for a similar reason, but they make 
use of the expression of " farewelL" 

I might proceed, till I made a little vocabulary of 
Quaker-expressi<»is ; but this is not necessary, and it 
is not at all consistent with my design. I shall there- 
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fore only observe, that it b expected of Quakers, that 
tbey should use the language of the society ; that th^ 
should substitute thou for you ; that they should dis- 
card all flattering titles and expressions ; and that they 
should adopt the numerical, instead of the heathan 
names, of the days and months. George Fox gave 
the example himself in all these instances. Those of 

the society, who depart from this usage, are said by 

ft 

the Quakers to ckpart from ^' the plain language.'' 



«fri 



SECT. IV. 

Oreat objections by the world against the preceding al* 
terations by the Qmkers^-Jirst against the use of 
thou for you — you said to be no longer a mark <ff 
fiattery — the use of it is said to be connected often 
with false Grammar^^ Custom said to give ity like 
a noun of number^ a singular as well as plurdl 
Meaning — Consideration of these objections. 



X HERE will be no dii&culty in imaging, if the 
Quakers have found fault with the words and expres- 
aons adopted by others, and these the great major- 
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ity of the world, that the world will scrutmize, 
and find fault with, those of the Quakers in re- 
turn. This in fact has turned out to be the case^-*- 
And I know of no subject, except that of dress, 
where the wc^ld have been more lavish of their cene 
sures, than in that before us. 

When the Quakers first appeared as a reEgious 
community, many objections were thrown out 
s^ainst the peculiarities of their language. These 
were noticed by Robert Barclay and William Penn. 
But, since that time, other objectiops have been start- 
ed. But as these have not been published (for they 
remain where they have usually been, in the mouths 
of living persons) Quaker writers have not fek them- 
selves called upon to attempt to answer them. These 
objections, however, of both descriptions, I shall 
notice in the present place. 

As the change of the pronoun thou for you was 
the first article, that I brought forward on the subject 
of the language of the Quakers, I shall begin with the 
objections, that are usually started against it. 

" Singularity, it is said, should always be avoided, 
if it can be done with a clear conscience. The Qua- 
kers might have had honest scruples against you for 
thou, when you was a mark of flattery. But they can 
have no reasonable scruples now, and therefore they 
should cease to be smgular, for the word 'you h 

Vol, li Pp 
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dearly no mark of flattery at the present day* How^p 
ever improper it might cmce have been, H is now an 
innocent synonime.'' 

<^ The use again of the wwd thou for you, as in- 
sisted upon by the .Quakers^ leads them frequent^ 
into Mse grammar. ^^ Thee knonvest/' and tenas 
like tfaese» are not unusual in Quaker mouths. Now 
the Quakers, though they defended the woid thou 
Ibr you on the uptico^, that they ought not to accustom 
th^lr lips to flattery, defended it also strenuously on 
the notion, that they were strictly adhering to gram- 
mar-rules. But all such terms as * • thee knowest,^ 
and others of a similar kind, must recqil upon them- 
s^ves as incorrect, ^nd as censurable, even upon their 
pwn gropnd.'* 

^^ The word you again may b^ considered as a sin- 
gular, as well as a plural expression. The world use 
it in this manner. And who are the makers of lan- 
guage, but the world ? Words change their meaning, 
«as the leaves their colour in autumn. And custosa 
has always been found powerful enough to give au- 
thority for a change.'* 

With respect to these objections, it may be observ- 
ed, that the word you has certainly so fer lost its mean- 
ing, as to be. no longer ^ mark of flattery. The Qua- 
kers also are occasionally found in the use of the un- 
grammatical expressions, that have been brought. 
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against diem. And unquestionably, except they 
mean to give up the grammadcal part of the defence 
by Penn and Barclay, these ought to be done away. 
That you/ however^ b of the singular number, is n0t 
i[uite so dear* For whUe thou is used in iht singu- 
kr number in the Bible, and in the liturgy, and in the 
prayers of individuals, and wMIe it is the language,, as 
it is, of a great portion of the infaalntants of the 
northern part of die kingdom, it vn& be a standing 
monument ag£unst the usurpation and mutilated do- 
minion of you. 



r 
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SECT. V. 

* » 

Secondly against the words Jriend and neighheur^ as 
fised by the Qmkers-^Quakers also said to be rvrong 
in their disuse of titles^-^fdr the use of these is 
sanctioned by St. Latke and St. Paul —answer of 
Barclay to the latter assertwn^^this answer not 

m 

generally deemed satisjactory'^-^ervations upon the 
subject in dispute. 



T 



HE subject, that comes next in order, ivill be that 
of the objections, that are usually made against cer- 
tain terms used by the Quakers, and against their 
disuse of titles of honour, as sanctioned by the 
world. 

On the use of the words ** friend, and neighbour," 
it is usually observed, that these are too limitted in 
their meaning, to be always, if used promiscuously, 
representatives of the truth. If the Quakers are so 
nice, that they will use no expression, that is not pre- 
cisely true, they should invent additional terms, which 
should express the relative condition of those, with 
whom they converse. The word "friend" denotes 
esteem, and the word " neighbour" proxiniity of 
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dwelling. But aU the persons, to whom the Quakers 
address themselves, are not persons, whom 'they love 
and respect, or who are the inhabitants of the same 
neighbourhood with themselves. There is, it b said, 
«s much untruth in calling a man friend, or neighbour, 
who is not so, as excellency, in whom there may be 
nothing that is excellent. 

The Quakers, in reply to this, would observe, that 
they use the word friend, as significative of their own 
union, and, when they speak to others, as significative 
of their christian relation to one another. In the same 
sense they use the word neighbour. Jesus Christ, 
when the lawyer asked him who was his neighbour, 
gave him a short (u) history of the Samaritan, who 
fell among thieves ; from which he su^ested m in- 
ference, that the term neighbour was not confined to 

3 

those, who lived near one another, or belonged to the 
same sect, but that it might extend to those, who 
lived at a distance, and to the Samaritan equally with 
the Jew. In the same manner he considered all men 
as (v) brethren. That is, they were thus scripturally 
related to one another. 

Another objection which has been raised against 
the Quakers on this part of the subject, is levelled 



(«) Luke X. 29. 
(«) Matt. ^Exiii. 8. 
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Sfgainstllidr disuse of the titles of honour of the ivorld^ 
St Luke, it has been said, makes use of the terms 
most excellent, when he addresses Theoplulus, and 
St. Paul of the words most noble, when he addresses 
Festusu Now the teachers and promulgators of chris^ 
Canity woukl never have given these titles, if diey had 
not been allowable by the gospel. 

As this last argument was used in the time of Bar- 
day, h^ has noticed it in his cd^)cated apology .-^ 
<^ Since. Luke, says he, wrote by the dictates of the 
infiillible sfnrit crf'God, I think it will not be doubted 
but Tlieophilus did deserve it, as being really a[idued 
with that virtue ; in which case we shall not condemn 
those, who do it by the same rule. But it is not prov*^ 
ed, that Liike gave TheophSus this title, as that which 
was ki](iereat to hiiUy either by his father, or by any 
peitent Theophihis had obtained fromany of theprkices 
of the eardi, or that he would have given it to him, in 
case he had not been truly excellent ; and without this 
be proved, which never can, there can nothing hence 
be deduced against us. - The like may be said of that 
of Paul to ]f estus, whom he would not have called 
such, if he had not been truly noble ; as indeed he 
ivas, in that he suffered him to be heard in his own 
cause, and would not g^ve way to the fury of the Jews 
against him. It was not because of any outwsffd titleP 
bestowed upon Festus, that he so called him, else 
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he would have given tibe same compdlation to his pre* 
decessor Felix, who had the same office, but being a 
povetous man we find he giveis him no suchtitle.'' 

This IS the answer of Barclay. It has not however 
bcsen deemed quite satis&ctory by die worid. It hais 
bepn observed that one good action will never give a 
m^ a right to a general title. This is undoubtedly an 
observation of some weight* But it must be contended 
cm the other hand, diat both Luke and Paul must havt 
been apprised that the religion, they were so strenuous 
in propagating, required every man to spesk the truth. 
They must have been apprised also, that it inculcated 
himiility of mind. And it is probable therefore that 
they would never have bestowed tides upon_men, 
which should have Iteen false in their application, or 
productive of vanity and pride. St. Luke could not 
be otherwise tiian aware of the answer of Jesus Christ, 
when he rebuked the person for giving him the tide 
of good, because he was one of the evangelists, who 
{w) recorded it, and St. Paul could not have been 
otherwise thsm aware of it also; on account of his inti- 
macy with St. Luke, as weH as from other causes. 

Neither has this answer been considered as satisfac- 
tory for another reason. It has been presumed that the 
expressions of excellent and of noble were established 
#tles ©f rank, and if an evangelist and an apostic used 

(if) Luke xviii, 18. 
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diem, they cduld not be objectionable if used bj^ 
others. Btit let us admit for a moment, that they were 
titles of rank. How kippens it that St. Paul, when 
he was before Festus, and not in a judicial capacity 
(for he hadbeen reserved for Caesar's tribunal) shotild 
have ^ven him this epithet of noUe ; and that, when 
summcmed befwe Felix^ and this in a judicial capacity, 
he should have omitted it ? This application of it to the 
one and not to the other, either implies that it was no 
tide, or, if it was a title as we have supposed, that St. 
Paul had some reason for this partial use of it. And in 
this case, no better reason can be given, than that sug- 
gested by Barclay. St. Paul knew that Festus had 
done his duty. He knew, on the other hand, the aban- 
doned character of Felix. The latter was then living, as 
Josephus relates, in open adultery with Dru^lla, who 
had been married to Azis, and brought away from her 
husband by the help of Simon a Magician ; and this 
circumstance probably gave occasion to Paul to dweH 
upon temperance, or continence as the word might be 
rendered, among other subjects, when he made Felix 
tremble But, besides this, he must have known the 
general character of a man, of whom Tacitus com- 
plained, that ^^ his government was distinguished by 
(x) servility and every species of cruelty and lust." — 

. (*) " Per omnexn Sacvitiam ct Libidinein jns regium scrviB ingems 
excrcuit.** 



I 
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If therefore the epithet of noble was bsx established title 
for those Romans, who held the government of Judea, 
the giving of it to one, and the omission of it to the 
other, would probably shew the discrimination of St^ 
Paul as a Christian, that he had no objection to give it, 
where it could be applied with trudi, but that he re- 
fused it, where it was not applicable to the living 
character. 

But that the expression of Excellent or of noble 
was any tide at all, there is no evidence to shew* 
And first, let us examine the word, which was used 
upon this occasion. The {y) original Greek word 
has no meaning as a title in any Lexicon that I have 
seen. It rtelatesboth to personal and civil power, and 
in a secondary sense, to the strengdi and disposition of 
the mind^ It occurs but in four places in the New- 
Testament. In two of these it is translated excellent 
and in the others nobler But Gilbert Wakefield, one 
of our best scholars has expunged the word noble, 
and substituted excellent throughout* Indeed of sdl 
the meanings of this word noble is the least proper. 
No judgment therefore can be pronounced in fiivour 
of a title by any analysis of the word. 

Let us now examine it as used by St. Luke. And 
here almost every consideration makes against it, as 
an established title. In the first place, the wisest com- 

(y) K^l*?^ 
Vol. %, Q,q 
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mentaters do not know who Tfaeof^us ymi^ R 
has been supposed by many learned fethers, such as 
Epephanius, Salvian, and others, that St. Luke, « 
addressmg his go^>el to Theo[^Ui^> addressed it as 
tbe words> ** exoeUent ^Theophilus" import, to every 

<< firm lover of God," or, if St. Luke uses the stdc 

^ -I 

of (z) Athanastus, to " every good christian." BvA 
on a suppositicxi that Theophilus had been a livings 
character, and a man in power, die use of the epithet 
is against it as a tide of rank ; because St. Luls|| 
gives it to Theophilus in the beginning of his gos« 
pd, and does not give k to him, when he addresses 
him in the acts. If therefore he had addressed hiia 
in this manner, because exceUent was his proper 
title, on one occasion, it would have beea a kind c£ 
l^al, and at any rate a disrespectful omission, not to 
have given it to htm on die other. With^ rei^ct to 
the term noble as used by St. Paul to Festus, the 
$ense of it must be determined by general as well as 
by particular considerations. There are two circum- 
stances, whteh at the first s^htmake in favour of it as 
a tide, (a) Lysias addresses his letter to the ^^ most 
excellent Felix," and the oratw (6) TertuDius says, 

(z) /Aftxapi^ and ^iT^xi^^ ^^ substituted by Athanasiua for the 
word christian, 

(a) Acts, xxiii, 26. 

(b) Acts, x»v. 3. 



J 
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^^ we except it always and in all places most nolde Fe» 
Hx !" But there must be some draiH^ck from 0ie 
latter circumstance, as an argument of weight. Then: 
is reason to suj^se that this expi^ession was used by 
TertuUus, as a piece of flattery, to compass the death 
of Paul ; for it is of a piece with the other expres* 
sions which he used, when he talked of the wsxcthf 
deeds done by the providence of so detestable a wretch 
as 'Felix. And it will always be an objection to no* 
ble as a legal title, that St. Paul gave it to one gover- 
nor, and omitted it to another, except he did it for 
the reasons, that have been before described. To 
this it may be added, that legal titles of eminence 
were not then, as at this time of day, in use. Agrip. 
pa had no other, or at least Paul ^diVt him no other 
title, than that of king. If Porcius Festus had been 
descended from a Patrician, or had had the statues c^ 
his ancestors, he might, on these accounts, be said to 
have becH of a noble family. But we know, that 
nobody on this account, would have addressed him 
as noble in those days, either by speech or letter. 
The first Roman, who was ever honoured with a 
legal title, as^ title of distinction, was Octavius, upon 
whom the senate, but a few years before the birth of 
Paul, had conferred the name of Augustus. But 
no procurator of a province took this title. Neither 
does-it appear ttett this circumstance gave birth to 
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titles to those in inferior offices in the govern- - 
ment. And indeed on the title " Augustus*^ it may 
be observed, that though it followed the successors 
of Octavius, it was but sparingly used, being mostly 
i^ed on medals, monumental pillars, and in public 
acts of the state. Pliny, in his letters to Trajan, 
though reputed an excellent prince, addressed him 
as only sir or master, and he wrote many years after 
die death of Paul. Athenagoras, in addressing his 
book, in times posterior to these, to the emperors 
M. Aurelius Antoninus, and L. Aurelius Commodus, 
addresses ihera only by the title of " great princes." 
In short titles were not in use. They did not creep 
in, so as to be commonly used, till after the statues of 
the emperors had begun to be worshipped by the 
military as a legal and accustomary homage. The 
terms " eternity and divinity'* with otiiers were then 
ushered in, but these were confined wholly to the 
emperors themselves. In the time of Constantine 
we find the title of illustrious. This was given to 
those princes, who had distinguished themselves in 
war, but it was not conthiued to their descendants. 
In process of time, however, it became more com- 
mon, and the son of every prince began to be called 
illustrious- 
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SECT. VI. 

Thirdly against the alteration of the names of the days 
0nd months — people j it is said da not necessarily pay 
homage to Idok^ who continue in the use of the and- 
ent names — if the Quaker principles also were gene* 
rally adopted on this subject j language would be 
thrown into confusion — Quakers alsOy by attemptitg^ 
to steer clear of Idolatry^ fall into it — replies of the 
Quakers to these objections. 



T 



HE next objections for consideration, which aro 
made against the language of the Quakers, are those 
which relate to their alteration of the names of the 
days and the months. These objections are com- 
monly made, when the language of the Quakers be* 
•omes a subject of conversation with the world. 

^^ There is great absurdity, it is said, in supposing, 
that persons pay any respect to heathan idols, who 
retain the use of the ancient names of the divisions of 
time. How many thousands are there, who know 
nothing of their origin ? The common people of the 
country know none of the reasons, why the months 
and the days are called as they are. The middle 
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classes are mostly i^orant of the same. Those, 
who are well informed on the subject, never once 
think, when they mention the months and days, on 
die reason of the ri^ of ihdr names. Indeed &e al« 
most hourly use of those names secures flie oblivion 
of their origin. Who, when he speaks of Wednesday 
and Thursday, thinks that these were the days sacred 
to Woden and Thor ? but tfiere can be no idolatry, 
i*liere there is no intention to idolize.** 

^^ Great weakness, it is said again, is maniifesled by 
the Quakers, in quarrelling with a few words in the 
language, and in living at peace with others, which 
are equally objectionable. Every reason, it is said, 
must be a weak one, which is not universal. But if 
some oif the reasons, given by the Quakers, were nm* 
versally applied, they would throw language kito as 
much confusion as the builders of Babel. The word 
Smith for example, which b the common name of 
many families, ought to be objected to by this rule, 
if the person, to whom it belongs, happens to be a 
carpenter. And the word carpenter which is like- 
wbe a family-name, ought to be objected to, if the 
person so called should happen to be a smith. And, 
in this case, men would be obliged to draw lots for 
numbers, and to be called by the numerical ticket, 
which they should draw. " 
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** It is otjected again to the Qualters, tib«t, by at. 
tempting to steer clear of idolaltrj, they M into it* 
The Quakers are considered to be genuine idolaters 
ia this case. The bUnd p^an imagined a moral 
being, eitiber heavenly or isifemal, to inhere in a k)g 
of wood or a block oi stone* The Quakers, in like 
mamxer, huagine a moral bdng, truth or falsehood^ 
to exist in a lifeless word, and this independently of 
the sense in which it is spoken, and in which it is 
known that it will be understood. What is this, it 
13 jsaid, but a i^cies of idolatry and a degrading 
superstition?" 

The Quakers would reply to these obsarvations, 
fir^, that they do not charge others with idolatry, in 
the use of these names, who know nothing of thdor 
origin, or who feel no impropiety in their use. 

Secondly, that if the principle, upon which they 
ibund their alterations in language, cannot, on account 
of existing circumstances, be followed in all cases, 
there is no reason, why it should not be followed, 
where it can. In the names of men it would be im<* 
possU>le to adopt it Old people are going off, and 
young people are coming up, and people of all des- 
criptions are themselves changing, and a change of 
names to suit every persons condition, and qualifica- 
tion, wiould be impossible. 
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Thirdly , that they pay no more homage or obeisance 
to words, than the obeisance of truth. There is ai«* 
ways a propriety in truth, and sui impropriety in &Ise- 
hood. And in proportion as the names of things ac- 
cord with their essences, qualities, properties, charac- 
ter, and the like, they are more or less proper. Sep* 
tember, for example, is not an appropriate name, if 
its meaning be enquired into, for the month which it 
represents : but the ninth month is, and the latter ap« 
appellation will stand the test of the strictest enquiry* 

They would say again that this, as well. as the 
other alterations in their langu^ has had a moral 
influence on the society, and has been picoductive of 
moral good. In the same manner as the dress, which 
they received from their ancestors has operated as a 
guardian, or preservative of virtue, so has the lai^age 
which they received from them also. The language 
has made the world overseers of the conduct of the 
society. A Quaker is known by his language as 
much as by his dress. It operates, by discovering 
him, as a check upon his actions. It keeps him also, 
like the dress distinct from others. And the Quakers 
believe, that they can never keep up their christian 
discipline, except they keep clear of the spirit of the 
world. Hence it has been considered as of great im- 
portance to keep up the plain language ; and this im- 
portance has been further manifested by circumstan- 
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ces, that have takoi place within the pale of the socie- 1 

ty. For in the same msinner as those^ viho be^ to 
depart from the simplicity of dress, are generally in 
Ite way to go off among tiie world, so are those who 
depart from die mnpticity of the language. Each 
deviafckm is a sign c^ a temper for desertion. Each 
devmtion bnngs them in appearance nearer to the 
worUl But the nearer they resemble the world in 
thb respect, die more diey are fomid to mix with it. 
They are d course the more likely to be seduced 
from the Wholesome prohibitions of the society. The 
lat^uage therefore of the Quakers has grown up in- 
sensibly as a wall of partition, which could not now, 
it is contended, be taken away without endangering 
this innocence of their y outh* 



Voxnt^ lif? 
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SECT. VII. 



Advantages and disadvantages of the system pf eJke 
Quaker language — disadvantages are thai krmy 
lead to superstition — and hvpocrisy-^r-^dvmtages Ofe 
that it excludes fiattery— is founds upon iruth^^ 
promotes truths and correctness in the expremen of 
ideas — observation of Hobbes — would be the, most 

m 

perfect model for a universal ccdendar — the use or 
disuse of this system may either of them be made 
iiseful to morality^ 



X HAVE now ^ven to the reader the objections, 
that are usually made to the alterations, which the 
Quakers have introduced into the language of the 
country, as well as the replies, which the Quakers 
would make to these objections. I shall solicit the 
continuance of his patience a little longer, or till I 
have made a few remark^ of my own upon this sub- 
ject. " 

It certainly becomes people, who introduce great 
peculiarities into their system, to be careful, that they 
are \\ ell founded, and to consider how fer they may- 
bring their minds into bondage, or what moral 
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dSi^cts they may produce on their character in a course 

of time. 

On the reformed language of the Quakers it may 
be observed^ that both advants^s and disadvantages 
may follow accordftig to the due or undue estimation 
in which individuals may hold it« 

If individuals should lay too great a stress npoa 
'language, that is, if they dbould cany their prejudice^ 
«o £ur a^unst outward arnl lifeless words* that they 
should not dare to pronounce them, and this ^ a niatter 
of religion, they g^re Cj^rtainly in the way of becoming 
superstitious, and of losing the dignified indepen** 
denCe of their Ininds. 

If again they should put an undue estimate upoii 
language, sq as to consider it as a criterion of religi* 
ous purity, they may be encouraging the growth of 
h)rpocrisy within their own precincts. For if the use 
of this reformed language be considered as an essen- 
tial 0!^rc;Ugion, that is, if men are highly thought of in 
proportion as they conform to it rigidly, it may be a 
covering to many to neglect the weightier matters of 
righteousness ; at least the fulfilling of such mipor 
duties may shield them from the suspicion of neglect- 
ing the greater : and if they should be reported as 
erring in tl^e latter case, their crime would be less 
credited under their observance of these minutise of 
Aelaw. 
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Tbeste eflfeoto we iikdyto residt tolfe wnetjr^ if 
the peculiarities oi their lai^;uage be insisted on be» 
yondthwdtte bounds. Bat, oatfacodieriiand» it 
Bittst be confessed, ito advsndqges are likely tofol* 
low fima tiiesniie system, wiacbtire oT great impor^ 
tance in themselves^ and which may be set oflT as% 
eoUflterixdance to the disadvantages desaibed. 

llie Qaakers may say, and diis with the greatest 
truth, *^ we have nevor crii^ed or stooped bdow the 
dignity of men. We have nevo* been^ gu^ c^base 
ittdery ; w« have never been mstramental in raising 
the creature, wilfa whom we have conversed^ above 
his condition, so that in the imagination of his own 
tonsequenoe, he should lose sight <tf his dependence 
on the Supreme Being, or treat his' fellow-men, be* 
cause they d^ould happento be below him, as worms 
or repfilcs of the earth," 

They may say also that Ihe system of their lan- 
guage originated in the purest motives, and (fiat k 
is foimded on the sacred basis of truth. . 

It may be said also, that the habits of caution whidl 
the different peculiarities in their language have intro- 
duced and interwoven into their constitutkm, have 
taught them particularly to respect the truth, and ta 
aim at it in all their expressions whedier in speech or 
letters, and that it has given them a peculiar correct, 
iiess in the expression of their ideas, which they Would 
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acsrodjrinwfaeKl by means of the cmiifiaxy eduoa^on 
0f the world« Hobbes says (c) ^' aiumadverte, quant 
itt ab in^roprietate verbbrum pronum honiinibus 
ptdshi in errores cirra res/' or ^^ how prone men ara 
to M into errors sAout tlnngs, ivfaen they use impxi* 
per expressions.'' The converse of this proposidan 
may be observed to be true with respect to the Qua-* 
kers^ or it may be observed, that the study of proper 
exi»'essions has given them correct concepticms of 
IhingS) and has had an influence in &vor of tiruth. 
Tliere are no people, though the common notion msqr 
be otherwise, wiio ^peak so accuratdy as the Qua«- 
kers, or whose letters, if examined on any subject, 
would be so free from any double meaning, so Uttk 
liable to be mistaken, and so easy to be understood. 
It may be observed also on the language of the 
Quakers, that is, on that part of it, which relates to 
tiic alteration of the names of the months and days, 
t}iat this alteration would £[»in the mcst perfect moddl 
for an universal calendar of any that has yet appeared 
in the world. The Froich nadon chose to alter their 
calendar, and, to make it useful to husbandry, they 
designated dieir months, so that they should be repre* 
sentadves of the diflferent seasons of the year. They 
called them snowy, and windy, and harvest, and vih«- 

^ (f) HobbM&i Gxameiuel fim^nd. Hod Math. F. S5. Edit. A wt^L 
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tage-months, and the like. But in so large a temtoiy^ 
as that of France, these new designations ,were not 
the representatives of the truth. The notheni and 
southern parts were not alike in their climate. Much 
less could these designations speak ^e truth for other 
parts of the world: whereas numerical appellations 
might be adopted with truth, and be attended with 
usefulness to all the nations of the world, who divided 
their time in the same manner. 

On the latter subject of the names of the days and 
months, the alteration of which is considered as the * 
most objectionable by the world, I shall only observe^ 
1hat> if the Quakers have religious scruples concerning 
them, it is their duty to persevere in the disuse of 
them. Those of the world, on the other hand, who 
have no such scruples, are under no obligation to 
follow their example. And in the same manner as 
the Quakers convert the disuse of these ancient terms 
to the improvement of their moral character, so those 
of the w^orld may convert the use of them to a moral 
purpose. Man is a reasonable, and moral being, and 
capable of moral improvement ; and this improve- 
ment may be made to proceed from apparently worth- 
less causes. If we were to find crosses or other 
Roman-Catholic relics fixed in the walls of our places 
of worship, why should we displace them ? Why 
should we not rather suffer them to remain, to put 
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U3 m mmd of the necessity of . th90k&)h>ess . for the 
reformation in our reli^qn ? If ^m we were to 
find an altar, wluch had been sacred to. Moloc» but 
which had been turned into a stepping stone, to help 
the aged and infirm upon their horses, why should 
we destroy it ? Might it not be made useful to our 
morality, as fer as it could b^ made to excite sorrow 
for the past and gratitude for the present ? And in 
the same manner might it not be edifying to retaiii 
the use of the ancient names of the days and months ? 
Might not thankful feelings be excited in our hearts, 
that the crime of idolatry had ceased among us, anji 
that the only remnant of it was a useful signature of 
the' times? In fact, if it be the tendency of the 
corrupt part of our nature to render innocent things 
vicioi(s, it is, on the other hand, in the essence of 
our nature, to render vicious things in process of 
time innocent ; so that the remnants of idolatry and 
superstition may be made subservient* to the moral 
improvement of mankind. 
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CHAP. lY. 

Adiress^-^aU nations have used ceremonies ofaddressf-^ 
George Fox bears his testimony against those 'm use 
in fas own times — sufferings of the Qua/rers on thif^ 
account — makes no exception injavor ofroxyiky — hi% 
dispute vnth Judge Glynn — modem QjiakersfMow 
his example — use no ceremonies even to majestyr^ 
various reasons for their disuse qfdiemm 



y\.LL nations have been in the habit of using out* 
ward gestures or ceremonies, as marks of a^ctionf 
obeisance or respect. And these outward ceremo- 
nies have been different from one another, so much 
S0| that those, which have been adjudged to be suita* 
ble emblems of certain affections or dispositicms of 
the mind among one people, would have been consi* 
dered as very improper emblems of the same, and 
would have been even thought ridiculous by another; 
yet all nations have supposed, that they employed 
the most rational modes for these purposes. And 
indeed, there were probably none of these outward 
gestures and ceremonies, which, in their beginning, 
would not have admitted of a reasonable defence 
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iffeile amy Qontioued to convey to t}iemi|)4s of those, 
who a(kf>t^d th^mi 4ie objects, for whic;h they were 
intendledt or wjrijp those, who used them* persevered 
with sincerity ip their use, little or qo objection could 
be mgde to ttj^em by the moralist. But as soon as 
the ends of thdr inadtution were lost, or they were 
1^^ witfaoju^ any appropriate fiseling of the heart, they 
became empity civilities, and little better dian mocke- 
ry or grimace. 

The custonis of this sort, which obtained jn thie 
time of George Fox, were similar to those, \ihich are 
qow in use on similar occasions. People puUed off 
their hats, and bowed, and scraped with their feet. 
AvA these tiungs they did, as marks of civUity, fiiend- 
slup, c^ respect to one anotiiier* 
i GpoTgtFo^ wasgreatly grieved about these idle cere- 
Ijfipmes* He :]amented that men shouid degrade them- 
wdyes by die use of them, and that they should en- 
OQu^;;^ ..habits, that were abhorrent of the truth. 
His feelings were so strong upon this subject, that 
he fek himself called upon to bear his testimony 
AgaiQst them* Accordingly he never submitted to 
^em himself, and those, who received his religious 
doctrmei?, followed hisf example. 

The omis^qn of these ceremonies, however, pro- 
cured both for him and his fi^Uowers,. as had been 
the case in the change of thou for you, much ill-will, 

VoIm 1. s« 
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and harsh treatment. The Quakers were derided anct. 
abused. TTieir hats were taken forcibly from their 
heads, and thrown away. They were beaten and 
imprisoned on this sole accouirt. And so fior did 
the world carry their resentment towards them for 
the omission of these little ceremonies, that they re- 
fused for scane time to deal with them as tradesmen, 
or to buy things at their shops, so that some Quakers 
could hardly get money enough to buy themselves 
bread. 

George Fox, however, and his associates, persever- 
ed, notwithstanding this ill usage, in the <Hsuse of all 
honours^ either by the moving of the hat, or the usual 
bendings of the body ; and as that, which was a 
right custom for one, was a right one for anodier, 
they made no exception even in fiivour of the chief 
magistrate of the land. George Fox, when he visited 
Oliver Cromwell as protector, never puUedoffhis hat; 
and it is remarkable that the protector was not angry 
with him for tti 

, Neither did he pull off his hat to the judges at 
any time, notwithstanding he was so often brou^t 
before them. Controversies sometimes took place 
between him and them in the public court, upon these 
occasions, one of which I shall notice, as it marks 
the manner of conducting the jurisprudence of those 
times. 
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When George Fox, and two qther friends, wa-e 
brougl]^ out of Launceston gaol, to be tried before 
jmdge Glynn, who was then chief justice of England} 
tliey came into* court with thear hats on. The judge 
asked them the rfea^on of this, but they s£ud nothing. 
He then told them, that the court commanded them 
to pull off their hats. Upon this George Fox addressr 
ed them in the following manner. ** Where, says 
he, did ever any magistrate, king or judge, from Mor 
ses to Daniel, command any to put off their hats, 
when they came before them in their courts, either 
amongst the Jews, who were God's people, or among 
die heathen ? And if the law of England doth coni- 
mand any such thing, st^w me that law, either writ? 
ten or printed. ' ' Judge Glynn upon this grew angry, 
and replied, that ^^ he did not carry lus law-books 
ppon hb back." But says George Fox, ** tell me 
where it is fxinted in any statute-book, that I may 
read it.'* The judge, in a vulgar manner, ordered 
him away, and he was accordingly taken away, and 
put among thieves. The judge, however, in a short 
time afterwards ordered him up again, and, on Ms 
return put to him the following question. ^* Come, 
says he, where had tbey hats from Moses to Daniel ? 
Come, answer me. I have y qu fast now. ' ' George 
Fox rejdied, that " he might read in the third chapter 
i^f Daniel^ that the three children were cast into the 



fiery furrtac6 by Nfebtichadhfezzaf 's cottmtad, tvltk 
their coats, their hose, and their hftts on." The re- 
petitiott of this apposite text stoppled the judge frorti 
any fefirther comments on the eustotti, aind he ordeJicd 
hhn and his companions to be tak<en kWay agam* 
And they werie accordingly t&ken away and they 
were thmst again among thieves. In proeess of time^ 
however, this Custom of the Quakers began to be 
kpown among the judges, whd so fer respected dieir 
scruples, as to take care that their hats should be 
taken off in future in the courts. 
• These omissions of the ceremonies of the woiM, 
as begun \>y the primitive Quakers, are continued 1^ 
the modem. They neither bow nor acrsqpe, nor puH 
ofFthieir hats to any, by way of civility or respect, and 
they carry their principles, like their predecessors^ 
80 far, that they observe none of these exterior parts 
of politeness even in the presence of royalty. Th^ 
Quakers ^e in the habit on particular occasions of 
sending deputies to the king. And It i^ remarkable 
that his present majesty always sees them himself, if 
he be well, and not by proxy. Notwithstanding 
this, no one in the deputation ever pulls off his hat. 
Those, however, who are in waiting in the anti-cham* 
ber, knowing tliis custom of the Quakers, take their 
hats from their heads, before they enter the room, 
w here the king is. On entering the room» they nti- 



dier hcfW nor scra^^ nor kiieel, aod ss this ceiAsiony 
cannot be perfbrtned for than by othetSt they go into 
die Toyti i^^esence in a leiss servMe, or more dignifted 
m^ner, than either die i^presentativts of sovreigns^ 
or diose^ who have humbled nations by due achieve^ 
meiit of great victories. 

The ground, upon which the C^iakersdetilme thft 
use of the ordinary ceremonies just ift^limed^ «, 
die honours are the honours 6f die world* >^ow, at 
that lliese Of the world, they consider them mxJbjcc^ 
donable on several accofmts. 

Firsts they are no more the criterions of obdsatiice 
said respect, than mourning gannents wft the dtifeeriu 
<ms of sorrow. But chrisdanity is never satisfied 
but with the truth. It forbids all fidse appearances* 
It allows no image to be held out, that is not a fiddi- 
fill picture of its original, or no action to be resorted 
to, that is not correspondent with the feeUngs of the 
heart. 

In die second place die Quakers presume, that, 
as honours of the world, all such ceremonies are 
generally of a eomplimentary nature. No one bows 
to a poor man. But almost every one to the rich, 
and the rich to one smother* Hence bowing is as 
much a species of flattery difough the medium of the 
body, as the giving of undeserved tides through the 
medium of the tongue. 
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As honours of the world #again the Quakers think 
them , censun^ble» because all such honours were 
oensui^ by Jesus Christ. On the occasion, on which 
he exhorted his followers not to be like the Scribes 
and Pharisees, and to seek flattering titles, so as to 
be called Rabbi Rabbi of man, he exhorted them to 
avoid all ceremonious salutations, such as greetings 
in the market-placies. He cotiples the two di&rent 
customs of flattering titles aqd salutations in the 
same sentence, and mentions them in the same to'eath* 
And though the word " greetings" does not per- 
haps precisely mean those bowings and ^crapii^, 
which are used at the present day, yet it means, 
both according to its derivation and the nature g£ 
the Jewbh customs, those outward personal actions 
or gestures, which were used as complimentary tp 
the Jewish world* 

With respect to the pulling off the hat the Qua- 
kers have an additional objection to this custom, 
quite distinct from the objections, that have been 
mentioned above. Every minister in the Quaker 
jsociety takes off Ids hat, either when he preaches, or 
when he prays. St. Paul {d) enjoins this custom. 
But if they take off their hats, that is, imcover their 
heads, as an outward act enjoined in the service of God, 
they caimot with any propriety take them off, or uncor 

id) 1 Coi. Chap. 3d. 
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^•er their heads to men, because they would be giving to 
the creature the same outward honour which they 
nve to the creator. And in this custom they con* 
cdve the world to be peculiarly incon^tent. For 
men go into their diurches, and into their meetings, 
and pull off their hats, or uncover their heads, for the 
same reason as the Quaker-ministers when they pray 
(for no other reason can be assigned) and, when they 
come out of their respective places of worship, they 
uncover them £^ain on every trivial occadon, to thost 
whom they meet, using to man the same outward 
ipark of homage, as they had just given to Cod* 
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CRAB. V. 

3£tmners and conversation — Quatafs i^eemed 
fd — this un eppMi^ame mving Uf $hmr ecbiaUum^^ 
4fMr Aospitaiity in their cram hmses — the Jkeedom 
ctforpedand taken-^^thdr e&imersation Umtied-^^p^ 
iica genemtty excluded — subjeete of conversaHm 
examined in our tpfwns^^-also in the metropom 
its^-^no such subjects among the Quakers^-'^their' 
conversation more dignified — extraordinary circmn^ 
stance that takes place occasionally in the company 
of the Quakers. 



JL HE Quakers are generally supposed to be a stiff 
and reserved people, and to be a people of severe and 
uncourteous manners. I confess there is something 
in their appearance that will justify the supposition 
in the eyes of strangers, and of such as do not know 
them : I mean of such, as just see them occasionally 
out of doors, but do not mix with them in their own 
houses. 

It cannot be expected that persons, educated like 
the Quakers, should assimilate much in their man- 
ners to other people. The very dress they wear, 
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*^!iich is so different from that of others, would give 
them a stiff appearance in the eyes of. the world, if 
oiothing else could be found to contribute towards it* 
Excluded also from much intercourse with the world, 
and sepamted at a vast distance from it by the singu^ 
larity of many of their xiistoms, they would natu- 
rally appear to others to be close and reserved. Nei- 
thcr is it to be expected that those, whose spirits are 
never animated by music, or enlivened by the exhi- 
bitions of the theatre, or the diversions which otherg 
follow; would have other than countenances that were 
grave. Their discipline also, which calls them so 
frequently to impcMtant duties, and the dispatch of 
serious business, would produce the same feature. 
I may observe also, that a peculiarity of gait, wluch 
might be mistaken for awkwardness, might not un- 
reasonably be expected in those, who had neither 
learned ; to walk under the guidance ofadancing-^ 
master, nor to bow under the direction of the domin- 
ion of fashion. If those and those only are lo be 
esteemed really polished and courteous, who bow and 
scrape, and salute each other by certain prescribed 
gestures, th^n the Quakers will -appear to have con- 
tracted much rust, and to have an indisputable right 
to the title of a clownish and inflexible people, ' 

I must observe however that these appicarances, 
though they may be substantial in the estimation rf 
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those who do not know them, graduafiy vanish with 
those, who do. Their hospitality in their own houses^ 
and their great attention and kindness, soon forcc^ 
CHit of sight all ideas of uncourteou»vess. Their free^ 
dom also soon annihilates those of stiiiiess and resenre* 
Their manners., though they have not the polished 
surface of those which are ustts^Qy attadied to fitshion* 
able Kfe, are agreeable, when known. 

There is one trait in the Quaker-manners, which 
runs through die whole society, as &r as I have seen 
in their houses, and which is worthy of mention. 
The Quakers appear- to be particularly gratified, when 
those, who visit them^ ask for what they want. . Im 
stead of considering this as rudeness or intrusion; 
they esteem it as a favour done them. The circum- 
stance of asking, on such an occasion, is to them a 
proof, that their visitors feel themselves at home. 
Indeed they almost always desire a stranger who has 
been introduced to them " to be free." This is 
tl^ir usual expression. And if he assures thtm that 
he will, and if they find him asking for w hat he wis^s 
to have, you may perceive in their countenances the 
pleasure, whicli his conduct has given them. They 
consider him, when he has used this fi^edom, to 
have acted aS: they express it ** kindly." Nothing 
can be more truly polite than that conduct to another, 
bv which he ^halT be induced to feel himself as 
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eomfoitab]^ skuated, as if he Weit in his own 
house* 

As the Quakers desire their visitors to be free, and 

* 

to do as they please, so they do not &il to do the 
same themselves, never regarding such vibttors as im»- 
pt diments in the way of their concerns. If they have 
any business or engagement out of doors, they say 
so and go, using no ceremony, and but few wordg 
as an apoldgy. Their visitors, I mean such as stay 
for a time in their houses, are left in the interim to 
amuse themselves as they please. This is peculiarly 
agreeable, because their friends know, when they 
visit them, that they neither restrain, nor shackle, 
nor put them to inconvenience. In fact it may be 
truly said that if satisfaction in visiting depends upon 
a man's own freedom to do as he likes, to ask arid to 
call for what he wants, to go out and cpme in as he 
pleases ; and if it depends also on the knowledge he 
has, that, in doing all these things, he puts no person 
out of his way, there are no houses, where people 
will be better pleased with their treatment, than in 
those of the Quakers. 

This trait in the character of the Quakers is very 
generals I would not pretend, however, to call it 
universal. But it is quite general enough to be pro- 
nounced a feature in their domestic character. I do 
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hot mean by the mention of it, to apologize, in any 
manner for the ru^edness of manners of some Qua- 
kers* There are undoubtedly solitary families, which 
lfa\ ing lived in places, where there have been scarce- 
ly any of their own society with whom to associate, 
and ^vhich, having scarcely mixed with others of other 
denominations except in the i^ay of trade, have an 
uncourteoiisness, ingrafted in them as it y^ete by these 
circumstances, which no change of situation after- 
wards has been able to obliterate. 

The subjects of conversation among the Quakers 
diflfer, like those of others, but they are not so nu- 
merous, neither are they of the same kind, as those of 
Other people. 

The Quaker conversation is cramped or fettered 
for two reasons, first by the caution, that prevails 
among the members of the society relative to the use 
of idle words, and secondly by the caution, that pre- 
vails among them, relative to the adapting of their 
expressions to the truth. Hence the primitive Qua- 
kers M ere persons of few words. 

The subjects also of the Quaker conversation are 
limited fw several reasons. Tfce Quakers have not 
the same classical or philosophical education, as those 
of other denominations in an equal situation in life. 
This circumstance will of course exclude many topjm 
from their discourse* 
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' Rdigioiis co;isiderations also exclude others. Poll*- 
tics, which generally engross a good deal of attention^ 
and which aff(M^ an inexhaustible fund of matter fc^ 
tdnversation to a great part of the inhabitaitts of the 
island, are seldom introduced, and, if intrciduced) 
very tenderly handled lA general among the Quaker- 
society. I haVe seen aged Quakers gendy reprove 
others of tenderer years, with wHom they happened 
to bedn compahy, for having stalled them. It is not 
that the Quakers have not the same feelings as other 
irien, or that they are not equally interested about 
humanity, or that they are incapable of opinions on 
the changeable political events, that are passing over 
the face of the globe, that this subject is so little 
agitated among them. They are usually silent upon 
it for particular reasons* They consider first, that, 
as they are not allowed to have any direction, and in 
many cases could not conscientiously interfere, in 
government-matters, it would be folly to disquiet 
their minds with vain and fi-uitless speculations. 
They consider again, that p4^)litical subjects frequently 
irritate people, and make them warm. Now this is a 
temper, which they consider to be peculiarly detri- 
mental to their religion. They consider themselves 
also in this life as but upon a journey to another, and 
that they should get through it as quietly and as in- 
^flfensively as they can. They believe again with 
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George Fock^ tbat> ^^ in these lower regions, or/in 
tjusauy life> all m,wR is uncertain. There is noth* 
fpig stable* But in the higher itegk>i)Sr<)r inthe king** 
^m Qf Chri$t» 4II things are stable : and the newt 
Ift^waysgopjl aM certain*'' (^) 
. Ab ^ol^Qs do not ^ord matter for ifiueh con versa^ 
Iktfi in the Quaker-society, so neither do some other 
subj^ot§» that may be mentioned. 
. In a country town, where people daily visit, it is 
RQt uncommon to observe, whedier at the card, or 
at the teartable, that what is usually called scandal 
forms a part <^ the pleasures of coiwer^ation. The 
faatdung up of suspicions on the accidental occurrence 
of trivial circumstances, the blowing up of these sus- 
pisioas into substances and forms, animadversions on 
diaracter, these, and such like themes, wear out t 

to 

great part of the time of an afternoon or an evening 
visit. Such subjects, however, cannot enter where 
Quakers converse with one another. To avoid tale- 
bearing and detraction is a lesson inculcated into 
them m early youth. The maxim is incorporated 
into their religion, and of course follows thena through 
life. It is contained in one of their queries. This 
query is read to them in their meetings, and the subject 

(e) There is always an exception in favour of conversation on politics, 
^nAich is, when the government are agitating any question, in wfaicii 
iheir interests or their religious freedom is mv<^ved. 
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ti[ it is therefore repeatedly brought to their notice and 
recollection. Add to which, that, if a Quaker were 
to repeat any unfounded scandal, diat operated to the 
iajwry of another's character, and w^ere not to give up 
the author, ch^' make satisfaction for the same, he 
would be liable, by the rules oi the society, to be dis- 
owned. ^ 
I do not mean to assert; here, t2i^ a Quaker never 
says a harsh thmg of another man. All, who pn^ss 
to be, are not Qil^ers. Subjects of a scandalous 
naturc may be in introduced by others .6f anodier de- 
nominatiGOi, in which, if Quakers are present, thejr 
may unguardeifiy join. But it is certadhly true, thaiS 
Quakers are more upon their guard, with respect tiy 
scandalizing others, than many other people. Nw is^ 
this unlikely to be the case, when we consider that 
ca^on in tMs particular is required of them by ^he 
kwB of their religion. It is certainly true also, that 
such subjects are never introduced by them, iikediose 
at country t^a-tables, for the sole purpose of produ* 

cing conversation. And I believe I may add with 

^ » 

truth, that it would even be deemed extraordinary by 
the society, if such subjects were introduced by them 
at all. 

In companies also in the metropolis, as well as in 
country towns, a variety of subjects affords food {Qt 
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canv^rsatioii wUdi never enter imQtfaj^.di9cx)ufsf;,jOtf' 
tbe.Qiiakers. . . , , ^ 

Ifweiwereto go into the compaay£)f persons of^p 
Qc^rtain class in the metropolis, we should fiiid the>i| 
deriving the ^oyments of conversation from, some 
' such subjects as the. following. One of the conipany. 
would probably talk of the exquisitely fine man* 
ner, in which an actress performed her part on a 
certain night. This would immediately, give birth 
to a variety of reisiarks* The name of one actiie^^ 
wciuld . bring up that of another, and the name of one 
pla^^th^.. of another, till at length the stage would 
b^O^mf^tho spi^rce of supplying a. subject for a con-: 
siderabte time. Another would probably ask, .^ 
S0bi> 9§ tUs theatrical discussion was over, the. opin* 

* • - 

iaa of the company, on the subject of the duel, which 
the mOming papers had reported to have taken j^ape* 
This new subject would give new. fuel to the ftre^. 
and new, discussions would take place, and new ob- 
servatioi^ fly about from all quarters, SoiW .would, 
applaud the cmirage of the person, .who hadb^en kU-' 
led* Others would pity his hard fa^e. B^tnone. wo\4}d: 
censure his wickedness for having reported to . sueb 
dreadful means for the determination , of his dispute* 
From this time the laws of honour would be canvass-* 
ed, and disquisitions about punctilio, . a^d etiquette^ 
and honour, would arrest the attention of the com- 
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{MHiy, and supfJy them ttridi materbk for z tinie^ 
Thetie subjects would be foUowed by observations 
on fiiduonable head^dbresses, by the relation of elope- 
ments, l^ the reports of affidcs of gallantry. Each 
subject would occupy its own portion of time. Thus 
each would help t6 swell up the measure of convert 
sation, and to make up the enjoyment of the visit. 

If tise were to go among persons of another cbura kk 
the metitq>olis, we jshouM probably find them col* ' 
kcting their, entertainment from other topics. One 
would tsdk on die subject of some splendid route* 
He would expatiate on the number of rooms that 
were opened, on the superb manner, in wluch thej 
\nnere fitted up, and on the sum of money that was ex* 
Ifended in procuring every delicacy that was out of 
season. A seomd would prbbaUy ask, if it Were 
really known, how much one of their female acquaint- 
ance had lost at faro. A third would make obs^va- 
tionS on the dresses at the last drawing rdom. A 

fourth would particularize the liveries brought out by 
mdividuals.CHi the birth-dlay. A fifth would ask^ wha 
was to have the vacant red ribbon. Another would 
tell, how the minister had given a certain jilace to a 
certaiki nobleman's third son, and would observe, 
that the whole family were now provided for by go- 
remment. Each of these topics would be enlarged 

Vol. 1 IT a 
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upoPi w siMjcessivdy stated, ; and itbuftPfaivfif's^^ 
ifffK)dfbefkq>tgpiiigdiii7mga^^ t|»«5^Y«?fft»,a 

^ .Xbese^sind Qiher subjects gene];a4}rx(iw^^i^t|^ 

peraooB« * , But omong the Quakers, thejr )csa» t^^^ 
ever intrude diemselves at. alL Pkc^.wd p^j^i^i^^ 
tke^Q^ttber.'doj nor can, hold* Levees ^od ^lyipg 
rmmSithsjjr ueithi^ do, nor would confient to, .atteed^ 
on -iilea8ttre« Red ribbons tkey would not wear. i{ 
gisren to tbem. Indeed, very fcw-of the society know 
what these insignia mean* As to splendid liveri^ai 
dk^ ^iMild never occupy their attention. LlYer],es^ 
feir'^servaiMs, jthpiigh not expressly forbi^den^ are^ixat 
congoniaL with the . Quaker-system ; and as to gani^: 
ing) plfljrs, or &shionable amjusements, these are iibr^ 
bidden^ as I have amply stated before, by tl]u^ l^ws 
of )the! society^ .; ^ , 

»it'i8 obvious then, that these topics cannot re^^^. 

eater itito conversation, where Quakers are, . ,]l^d)?^ 

f. 

nothing so trifling, ridiculous, <H* di^g^sit^)gT ^99<^?% 
]Mes their minds* The subjects, tJwt Jta^ewx^#fiijK, 
atteationrare of a more solid aad uae^l ki^d^^ ^hy^ 

isdj^goity^ in gen^aial, in the Qujier^^^c^nv^^r^t jfl^^ 
ariffl»(g>fpwa the mature , of *b€sew|B^ts,,^?jjJ|r(^ 
tlie gravity ai>d d^ortim with A^^fch/it i§ aJ^y^^/Qp^jj 
ducted.; It i$TnQtftoal?(Bri9ferrrfd ,&pp?^-.J»e^^^ 

" • to 

their conv«nsatio^ }s, 4ftll.aijd,#9q?nx?=T.iJl^terK 
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&L^^ fib >aift off "sprighdmess; wk, aftd' hdnitMfl*^ 
But iMelf this spri^iitess, tievep botders «ipdn' (Mly; 
ftl^'rffbdfeh jesftihgis to be avoided, tinAit b^iailviijrs 
^6i'6t». ' Wlien vivstdtjr malce^ its tppeiMiuk! 
aiinidtig the 'Quakers, it is ^ensiUe, -mSi W\k ut^fiMm^. 
ih'aftflhttodeftt and decent dresB.' >.-jii w^ 

^ 'In ^he doimpany of tbe Quakers a cbeibmtamii- 
sotnefimes occurs, of so peculiar a nature^ ifaaiskioutw 
not be well omitted in this place. It somedoieailiapf ' 
pens/ that you observe a paiise in l9ie conversation. 
This pause continues. Surprized at the tifdtetthi 
silence now prevailing, you look rounds aiid'finArait' 
Ae Qdakers in the room apparently tfatmghdid; Tkd 
history of the circumstance is this. Inllie OOQtw^ 
of the conversation the mind of some one of the'pt^B^ 
sons present has been so overcome with- the wn/b^ 
or importance of it, or so overcome by inwflyd'sil§4.T 
gestionsor other subjects, as to have given hitntfelf 
u^ tb nieditation, or to passive obedience to theiiiiiK* 
pre^^oi^ npoa hii^ mind. This person is aofmidis^' 
<5overed by iWe reit on jl6count of his particular ^^imk* 
and' ' ^vky. f^rotn 'tSiis moitient the Quaker *ii] 
cfcimpany cease to converse. They h^oaitntyhahit 
tuaT^isilfent; artJ ii-bi«!flue-^^ both old tffid }'^iig; 
m ^v^ thfe 6^pat<efrtiy mediating p#rs(* tfi ^6pp«i 
ttiffi^y cJf ^purstil^^nnkterrtiptta^ tiain irf^hW 
oww*thbiights.' Perhaps; iri^tH^ cbifrste of his mrdita- 



^JJ'^ai-'sft«^,*afiti expires In iHthce./ Iii tHU-ctfe 
ybd^ findftiim resomitig Ins notural poritfaa^ "Md^^ie- 

' tufidftgto coiivemtion with Ae comp^ a9%«fiWe. 
ft i$ometiitfiel( happens, however, thatv in ikte v^t 

^ of his meditations, he fetis an impose' to coAtifn^iSur 
cate to those present the subject of his tboug^ts, ^d 
breaks forth, seriously explaining, exhorting^ and 
adviang, as the nature of it permits and sug^sts. 
When he has finished his observations^ the companjj^ 
remain silent for a short time, after which they con- 
verse again as before. 

Such a pause, wbeneva* it occurs in the company 
of iiic Quakers, may be considered s& a devotional 
act. For the subject, which occasicms it, is always 
of a serious or religious nature. The workings in 
the mind of the meditating person are considered 
either as the offspring of a sotemn r^ection upon that 
subject, suddenly and ahnost involuntarily as it were 
jmoduced by duty, or as the immediate o&pring <^ 
the agency of the spirit. And an habitual silence is 
As much the consequence, sis if the person present 
had been at a jdace of worship. 

It may be observed, however, that such pauses sel# 
dom or never occur in ordinary companies, or where 
Quakers ordinarily visit one anothen When they 
take place, it is mostly when a minister is present, 
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vtot^pjiliesof a, certain distcict. . In such a cpif^si^eh 
jiefififtiWoWiwes J»Bd exhortation ,.^..ii|3fir^H|f^ 

, ,9iK^4^r A,|Jwn.howprern^yJ«^,lMMMlnd.^iQ^ 
1^, <}f||Deany p£ tbe Quakers, ^.jiqrei;,)apj(5c^t 

.#„q9p, fljEithoa, aa4 i?ever know inf]^^,^ t|^ 
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^ hti&H toV^ittbeJbre their meaU-^4Sh/iii'umsiltN^ 
^'' tub^iinied'graei^^Qi^efs agrbe'^^Ok^mhim^^ 
' ' ' ihe nectssiey '■ of^ ^raee w thrnkJulnesst^^^t^Si^m^ 
achpt it as a deeoHonal act^ unless ii-e&mk^'^fhm 
the heart'-'^Hilknv a sHent pmise Jbr teligi^ 
dons on -these occasions — observations on a Se0tek 
gfaee. 
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HERE was a time in the early ages of Greece, 
when men apparently little better tlian b^sts of jprey/ 
could not meet at entertainments, without quaiteirmg 
about the victuals before them. The memory' of^ 
this circumstance is well preserved in the expressions 
of early writers. In process of lime however, regu- 
lations began to be introduced, and quarrels fo be 
prevented, by the institution of the bfiice ot a'CfiViofef* 
or distributer of the feast, who should carve the Fcfod 
mto equal portions, and help every individual to 
his proper share. Hence the terms AaK^Km ox equal 
feast, which so frequently occur in Homer) aiict 
which were in use in consequence of the division Just 
mentioned, were made use of to shew, that the feasts^ 
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then spoken of hy him, were diferent from those of 
&rmer times. When Ht)ttter wishes to describe 
pig^rs^S'^.n^w^' civilis&ed' thm osiers, Jie^ desci(iit>09 
^t^fn^^ ks^mug dus equal feastr Thatos,. mi^4id 
wi&tisf^f0(ur ^ these jfeasts^like^dogs and as[oLveai,\ and 
mtaitlly.^evour whatever tbey. could aom^e^aty^iipd 
iefr'^ach^ther to pieces in the end; but they waiitisd 
tiH^ibittr different portions of meat had bem a«^igl«ed 
lleesn, and then ate them in amity and peace* , 

At the time when we find the custom of oneinan 
carving for all his guests to have been in use, we 
find also that another had been introduced among the 
same people. The Greeks, in the heroic ages^ 
thought, it unkwfUl to eat, till they had fipst^o^e(} a 
part of their provision to tiie gods. Hemce qblatjiQxii^ 
to Vesta, and afterwards to others, whom thci^ iSOr. 
perstition had defied, came into general use, $q thaXf 
^lese were always made, before the victuals on th^ 
table were allowed to be tasted by any of the guests^. 
^ Thps^ two customs, since that time, have pome, 
regulairly ^own.to the present day. Every person 
l^jpd^ his familviind his firiends at his own table* ^ut 
as chri^tiai^ can make no sacrifices ta heathen deities* 
we usually find them substituting thanksgiving; fw 
oblaticm, an^ giving to the Creator of the universe, 
instead of an offering of the first fruits from their 
, tables, an. offering of gratitude from their hefurts. 



, Thb otfrfuift >Hi(ih is now ustfalljr dnomitvi^ 
§nioc» /Consists 4f a form of ivchkIS) which^ being eif^ 
yrdnive'ckii^ of prune or ^tiuikAnliiess to God &r 
4ir Wspriiiypf ftod, vnlh which he continues to ^ntp^ 
^theii^ is leppai e d ^bjrtfac master of the fionily, or 
ly . a miniBter of the ges^l if preset, before mtj <a4 
PifttkM df ^ ViiDtuals, Uiat are «et before bkmi 
These formsy hoWever, differ, as used by Christians* 
Hi^ differ in 4togdi^ in ideas, in expression* On^ 
Chriaiian uses <me form, another uses another. It 
may lioweV^ be observed, that the sanae Christian 
g^pemHy uses the same form of words, or the same 
gpiiee, on 4ie same obcasibn. 
- Th^ QiMk^rs, as a religious body, agree in the 
]««4^ciilt3r of grice . before their mis^, that is in the 
propria .cf giving thadbs to dte author ofevery- 
good giftfor this particular bounty crf'his providence^ 
to the articles of their daily subsistence, but ^lej}^ 
difiar as to the manner and seasonaUeness of it oil 
suek ojccasions. They tlimk that people who are in 
the hrint of repeating a determined forn\ of wordsi 
msy cease to feel, as they pronounce dicm, in« whicl| 
ease the graee becomes an oblation from the toi^e^ 
bttt ntt from the heart. They thini^ also that, if 
grace is to be repeated regulaiiy, jtist as the victuals 
come, or as regularly and as often as they oom^ 
upon the table, it may be repeated unseasonably! 



%bo i$Jo pponounce k ; ^t4he heftittif mutk knol 
tfx-c\0 as it was yesterday, nor at Ms Ikhit ivlMit 
^^s <\K a fc^m^r, nor.ofi any ghren hour £lttke.db|ioaed j^ 
KDci that if 4bis graoe is to be sttl fi%» ilit iMirt it 
guy, or light, or voiadle, it ceases to be a devoliendf 
apt, and becomes at least a supetflous mA UBDMitiil^; 
if not a censurable form. 

The Quakers then to avoid the unproitablefiess dT 
such artificial graces on the one hand, and, ^a tibd^ 
other, to give an opportunity to the heart to ai^opni 
with the tongue, whenever it is used in praise of ' An^ 
Creator, observe the following <^stom. Whin thtf 
are all seated at table, they sit in soleifin^sileiice^ and 
in a thoughtful position, fcHr some time. If die iiitttcf i 
of the family, during tlus silence, should feel any^re-L 
li^ous impresi»on on has mind, whether of ' |#aisb oey 
thankfulness on the occasion, he gives uMerancetd^ 
his feelings. Such j^se or thank^ving in Mm i#' 
considered as a devotional act, and as tbe Qiiai:^esi^ 
grace. But if, aftsdr having waited in silefice UUf'BUn^ 
timie, he feels no sutdi fdigious daspositiion, hft^nttit^^ 
no religiouk expression. Tho Qmikirs boNl it bti^y' 
itr to say lio grace, than to siy ibia^ wMch is noii 
alceompani^ by^ tile develipac^Jtlii^ heart. In this 
Mftse be resumes his miti^al pMi^bn^ hmks^tbe slknw 
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for bis fiqwUjor his fiswid^- j ^ ^ 

TJbti^ 18% ordinary, way of proc^diiig «i Qv^:^^^ 

^.nwwrt^r hapiwiis to befl« tbc tabk, the loastcr of % 
l^r^iiy > cQnctiviiig mdi 9 man to be more ^ the h^hil 
ofreJijj^Qusi impres«o«s th»o himeidf, or any ordinaTy 
perbon^ looks up as it were tp him^ as to a chann^ 
I^QU^ , H^h^pce it is poHs^bk, tl:vit such religious e3(er- 
ci$^ muy come. If the^ tniiuster, diuring the ^emn* 
^[ileAt pau&e, is impressecU he giye$ utteiance a]s before; 
if not, he relieves himself from his grave and tl^ougbV 
f^iposijion^ aqd breaks the.silence of the company by 
^g^g¥% ^ Qalqral di%CQur$^* Aii^eT this tbe CQmpVr 
^y proceed to their meals. 

If I were t^ be as^ied whether the graces of thc^ 
Quakers w^e frequent, I should reply in the nega- 
tive. I never heard any delivered, but when a miiir 
j$ter wa9 present. The prdipsury graipe theic^foi^ ^ 
private families consists in a solemn, silept, P^us% 
between the time of, sitting down to tbie tablc^^a^oy^ 
the time of carviiig the victuals, during which ^an ojg^ 
portunity is given for the exci^ment.of reli|^ou»ibe)r 
ings. A person may dine fi% times. 9t the tables qf 
the Quakers,, and see no oilier substkiitipn fgr grf^pi 
tiwLthis tenuxirarv sUioBit i^**«^- 
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^ Indeed AO olber graoe than tibis can be consistent 
with Quaker-principles. It was coeval with the in- 
stitodon of the society, and must continue white it 
hdts. For thanksgiving is an act of devbtion. Now 
jao aety in the opinion of the Quakers, can be devotion- 
«t or spirknaly except it originate from above. M&tt^ 
in rdi^ous matters can do nothing of thenls^lved^ 
or without the divine aid. And they must thei'efor^ 
wait in silence for this spiritual help, as well in the 
case of grace, ^ in the case of any other kind bf de- 
Votion, if they mean their praise or thanksgiving oA 
such occasions to be an act of religion. 
* There is in the Quaker-grace, and its accompaiif-; 
ments, whenever it is uttered, an apparcint beauty 
tffid an apparent solenmit}% whdch are seKlom cbnspi- 
cuous in those of others. How few afe thifrc, who 
itpeat the common artificial graces feelifig^y, and witfi 
minds intent upon the subject! Grace is usually 
laid as a mere ceremony or custom. The Supreme 
Being is just thanked in so many words, while the 
thoughts a*e often rambfing to o her subjects. The 
Qiiitker-gMce, on the other hand, whenever it is ut- 
%ered| does iMt come out in any mechanical forth of 
words l^rhich men have used before, but in expres- 
Sdonii JWapted to {tit feelings. If comes forth also 
warm from the heart. * It comes after a solemn, silent, 
pause, and it becomes therefore, upder all these cif- 
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cfitnsfamcesrib act dt nal sbl^m%'il«M'g^^ 

"'It'^Ss^aMontshtng how fiftle even liiM dr^tiYi)^«1 
klbgM^t^ seeih to have titeir minds filed i^poti^tficP 
ideas cont»iie^ln.t!he mechanical graces ^Aejr repe^.- 
Fm^ cftie afteriiooh at a friends house^ wft^rr'ther^ 
lta^l(iened to1t>e a clergyman of the Scottish di^rdhsf^ 
fte ifms a man deservedly esteemed fix his {iiety^^ 
Thc-eompany was large. Politics had been discuss^^ 
€^WttSft dme, when the tea-things were introduced^' 
Willlt^the lireadvand butter were bringing in, die 
atbrgyman, miio had taken an active part in thedis^ 
cussion, put a question to a gentieman, who was' 
sittuig in a comer of the room. The gentfeman be* 
gaq^t^ reply y and was proceedii^ in his answer, whett^ 
of a sudden I heard a solemn voice. Being surprise* 
^i 1 looked round, and found it was the clergy maiv 
l^faBdjMddeidy started up, and was saymg grace»> 
Th0 sidemnity , with which he i^oke, occasicttieA hS# 
msicc to differ so much fi»m its ordinary t<»De,-tha^ 
I'did Holy till I had looked idxMit me, discover Vffti^ 
the speaker was. I think he might be' engaged 
iK)in tfacee or four minutes in die dli^livety'd^'tB3£ 
g^oo. I eottU not hdp thinking, <d«Mi|; thedbttw' 
tscy^of it, that I never knew aiqrporkiirSay g»ae# 
liMe this wm- Nor wi^s I ever so mudi tMvM K^ 
WBffjffB&t^ or tiiought I ever^saw so ckarly tbd pro^ 



fscuuuA oraroKk. 
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I found ^t on the very instant the grace W3^;o;i({qr^ 
I^EiUti^were Mssumed; whenlioiuidtbsttrtji^;^09p^ 

c|^d tjbi9 4aat word ki the grace been. pi)09Puw^t 
t^.the next> ^wjhlph came fix)m.tbc dio^^sgi^^ lupa^*; 
itdAi.begw by d^iring ^ gentlfeiDan bfifarp 1^19^ 
^wved to go an with his rq>lytQ his.owa poUtplk 
q^l38tian, I waa so struck with the inqoRsiiitfaiif ^ 
the thing,, that the beauty and solemni^.of .hia:gFacqr 
9^, vanished. . This suddoi transkjon firom potitioi^ 
tfi grace, wd from grace to politics, aiQiidii«|MMK3f 
that artificial sentences m^ht be so froqfucntly repeatr^ 
^f as to &il to re-excite their first impreasionst -ci^ 
that certam expres^ons, which mig^t have canstiK* 
tHtedidevQtioQal acts under devotional ieclii^ ^^ 
Ije^ap^e.intQ heartless forms* 
^» I,^uld not wish, by the relaticm of this anecdoCbt 
tK^.b^^mderatood as reflecting in die sl^hteM mannei 
^itb^ practice ofthe Scottish church. I kndwwel 
^l/gpiwral. 8obrt«|y, ^di%enoe, piety and r€%ioiit 
^Sl»mth, Qf its nunisters. I menlaoned it aarely to 
81^^, tfaatweven where the re%ious diacaeler of a 
gi^9ou^W7ijM48l^ his mind, by the frequent repetitioii 
Qfi tffi^»T!ifpi%m»^;M expression on the same occa- 
4J$W^» mi^ht froquently lose sight of the meaning and 
iff^ iiof '4hi9 words as they were uttered, so that he 
might pronounce them without that spiritual ftd* 
kig, which can alone constitute a religious exercise. 
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Ommm or and m^i^ m^-^^Mlvi« ^m»«^ <Mi* 

i iM^^Mii-^^-amikiack to th^into^mim if the mfm^ 
pani^^^-^miiei^te of Judge iMe--^%m 
•m embaffwamg' simitkm M account $f thk ^Hm^ 
mt^^i^fmkefvromen seldom retire nfteriUnners ond 

' --kmm the mem dtmkmg-^^-^Qmkmi^ a mIw people^ ^ 






HE Qiiftkclrs Aough they trt occasionaHy fetmd 
in the custom of saying grace, do nbt, ars I have stat- 
t&^ iitfief iise it as regularly, or in the same manner 
a» other christians. r 

^ NddMSr do they at their meals, or after tlifeii^ mealSj 
ttftc the same ceremonies as others. They teve tx- 
pioded tke unmeaning and troublesome custom of 
drinking healths at their dinners. 

This custom the Quakers have rejected upon' the 
prindiple, tlM it has ho cormection ^ith true cfHfitjK 
l%ey consider it as efficious, trotiblfesome, aiid eveii 
ettibaiTa^sing^ oli s6!h^ 6ecasi<Mis'. To'drfhk toil 
man, when he b Sfting his vifetuafe to his motiidi', and 



\^y oaUwig off his att€i;>ti<HH to make bim drop tbcm^ 
or to intiarrupt two people^ who are eatmg and talking 
togetlier, and to bre^ the thread of their dboourset 
igf0W tabe an aQtran, w rude. in its principlei as dis« 
agreeable in it$i efect8» n&F is the euakcan o^^n less 
iptK^lmP^e to the p^sQii drinking ^ health, than 
ta, the <persQih whose h^iMi is dfank. If ^ man &ai^ 
two people engaged in conversation he must wait fill 
be cstehes their eyes, before he can dr^ik himself. 
A man vanny also often be put into a ddicate anddif* 
ficutt situation, . to know whom to dwk to .^t^ 
and -whom seoond, and may be troubled, lest^ by 
drinking improperly to one before another, he may 
^her be reputed awkward, or may become the ocj^; 
tton of offience* They consider also ^e oustom ^f 
blinking healths at dinner as uyanecessaiy, and as tend* 
i^^to no useful end. It must be obviims that a m^ 
may wish another his h^th, full as miiph withpmt, 
dfrinking it, as by drinking it with his g^s in his 
htmd* And it must be equally pbvious tfiat wi^hesi^ 
expressed in tlij^ manner, can have no me^icinsl 
effeot* 

, With retqi^t to the custom of drinking health* at 
pinner, I may observe that the innovation, which th<^ 
Queers seem U) have be^^ the L.st to haye madf 
ifpon the praic(ice ' of it, has been adapted by many* 
aqt cut of cojopli^i^oe with tl)eir <ssi«iiH>Ie9 but on ac- 



count 6f the trouble and inconveniences attendfafl^ r 
that the custom is not how so geno^al as il%as ; that 
In the higher and more fashionabk cirojes it has rtenrtjr 
been exploded ; md that, among some ofdieotber 
Classes of iociety, it is graduatty dcfdiniiig. 

With respect to the custom of drinking toasts aiftte 
di^er, the Quakers have rejected it for varkius rea« 

sons. 
They Iftve rejected it first, because, however dk^w 

table it may be that christians should folkm the bqiK 
ciffitomsofthe heathens, it would be ^ reproach !• 
Aem to folk)w the worst. Or, in olber words, il 
Would be improper for m«i, whose religion rcquked 
spirituality rf thought and feeling, to imit^e the hea^ 
^bens lit Ae manner of their emjoyroent <rf snwal 
l^asitfes. The laws and customs of drinkkig, tbe 
iQuakers observe, are aU rfheathen origin. Tiic simU 
litude between these and those of modem tiaaes ii 
too remarkable to be oveilooked ; and too «triking 
Hot to warrant tliem in concludmg, ttel d^gm^ktm 
teve taken theb model on this sut^ct froBi F^ffim 

practice. ■ . ^ ' ' ' 

'' In every Grecian femily, where ooitipwy*^*** i*^ 
vited, the master of It was considered t^^ th* kinj 
or president of the feast, in his own 4iouse; He was 
tisually denominated the eye oixm cpmfv^'" » 
«»aneoffai& offices tolool^aboiit wd'to.iee>«hi| 



i 
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illiganlapifra^ their proper portions af4l(e wbe. >Jft 
^niis wmtk&t U> JiQ^'peoce jEmd barmoiiy amcHig tbeaogi 
gfX^ift^ pw 'po'segi.his word was law. At onter^n*- 
jpe^ jft 4ie< pubKc cxfmice ^ same office e:£i$tedi» 
buttbepenwi»dMti«|i|ioi)itedtoit, wa&nbmtQ^ted^ 
idlest hj \q% or 1>3^ tfae^ vQies ctf the petfiow present.^^ 
3UiiS0uMX3Ot obtains among the mqdemEk The ma^ • 
:ter of every &mfly at the present day pre^des ^- li^ 
«wft table .for the same fmrposes. An^^at giKSfandi 

fmhiic dimiers at tayemBt a similar ofteer is4f>poiMg^^ 

t 

^bo is gesieeaiiy chosen by €h& cmmmttee, wb^%Nft 
ineet for the proposal of the feast. •* 

One of the first toasts, that were tisiui^ dcank 
ttfiong the ancient Greeks, was tQ^^^godSk'' IHm 
tmiMly corresponds with the moieraktesroi^^fauiidk^ 
Uttd if dit go^emmait had been only coupled w»tb iM 
godb in >these ancient times, it would hafe pfetdsdjf 
itnamwei tb the modam toast of chdrch a^d sta^^ 
' It w^ also usual at theentertainmeiils^ f^n bgr 
4ii0€9lisBti4smiSS&e^ to drink the pro^ierity cdT those pe9^ 
Mns> ftir mhxna^Aayr ^i^aertained a friendship, bift 
who-happened to be absent No toast can better V/Qf- 
iociAsffthaffiNtts, Widi that, which is so SutcpOi^y 
fiv«i%iiirfi<>Hr absent friends. 

it itei alsoa.Gceeian practice for each of die gueste 
«D nanwtj^partitiular friend, and sometimes also his 
Iw^MfaEV^Mresa^ The moderns have also a paradkl 
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4r >|%is imShkaown la have bew tbeiug^ge of^t^^siq^ 

rtordbaii^ /badttbeki fi|i|» fiUi^ fw th^m tq the briiN^ 
The modems do precisely the same tbii^»v«^Glastm( 
^^fittidf iiafeithr piordpuhy nameiof l^^ find 

ibanvsetti^i^gHaisiltljr im aacieat Greek migfatjbave loelb' 
4^^ifterl|[4^;iiN;sCB, and made them diink tliek g]»8fiiip 
)Slicil>an lUb iMfmefi the prestdenls dT modfoitifiiiii 
ane.fa^airily vigilwt ki enforelog adheisence to the 
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It was an ancient practice also wi& the fiame pec^df 
|Rjdry(d( lih?oe gbisses when ibe gmces, and niin^; When 
0lf^: muaw vWiSre named: and three and three timiy 
t^^qp were drai^ on particular occasicHi&u This bwo 
^if&i^,}ini!^^ \m fortunately . not ^rao^ dofm .ty 
ti^ 2)gM:(d^ms to its full extent, but th^. haif^ .|*et;i^oe|i 
die reini^iid»rance of it, andcetebqi^it iajfaxt^^.)^ 
faMowipg up theu- toasts, on any ^y^Xxm^im^<PP^^ 
^o}|ky pipx with three or nine g^asii^ oC^|W)ff> ^^j?ffik 
three or nine cheers. ;* -^i> %''^ **«t 

^ 4,mqng. the ancients beforemep^tHxiedf >^ ^ ^^iT <^ 
tt)ftp^Qi;is present were found de^M^^^fi^^^Mi^Wt 
t^ff ii^P^ IPpr^oj^ they.wei«;<»idbwd1>y^;lif9ilrt)t^ 



* 

Who dc^'^ftot comply wiifil ^ sam^^iile^ of drild^ 
^ tki rest, bat th!6jr sfifejeaflieth M bfe^^^ is 

tirmedi <Mt is< thef oblige them tb ^fMB^lTmdile 
j^ortaons for theb deftdencf , cfr j^iiiSH theih lit^doinle 
<<idier tnaimer. ■ ^ ».".--»f>crn «)riT 

t Froiti hmde it wiB ht obviout ^tfaati^die^»Uidsnef 
drinkk^'&re of heathen origin; that b, die cmtontrff 
^Srmfcing tbasts originated, as ^e i^vttfyfk^ OdfifdUl, 
itHMi'iitCfi of heathen minds and affisctims^ a^setertMl 
purpose; and it is therefore a custom, diejr-l;iKdiev«| 
which men of chrbtian minds and affeo^DM Bttotdd 

- The Quakers have rejected the custom k^g&n; bd- 
IMRisfe they consider it to be incoiiaiistent'^irf^ 
^ir christian character in other respects. • ^^ Thdjr 
^onsidei" it' as mondly injurious ; for toJistsfireqflenC^ 
^x^ite'ind' promote indelicate ideas, and thus sbnAl^- 
litneii'&tehtipt thie innocence of conversafiMi. ''^* 
'^/FhifikiAmiTh'as morally injurious again; "B^- 
^^Mte^iffe dflMLihg of toasts has a direct tendend^ib 

protnote drunkenness :*??•>"' 

If^^ Tlfey*,' Mf^'have been much in compaiy; "ifeust 
>i^4rlid'^>e«(fea' opportunities of I^Jthesslng, that 
Hiiq iii{i^l$rttM'<{lDike»s is founded M- ttutK, iKeif ^ 

tttidbulm^ ifilAukEibi m drk^ meipt Urn 'ihtf llfei^, 



9» psevciiat' «0BmmK& • 

bcMige pmpOBtt; and it>u iisiid m di»fCQ§&t^ iBLvav 
bMBper^ Reelect 1cr>hk ;ho^ is coflsi^iepeiiidssdefh 
maodkig thbwv Thus one full glaascisise^HmEtdiOiMAi^ 
al die oiltstttr' He mu8t also drink a -bumpee to tibe 
ksng^'aAodkr to chureh and state, andjancy^ifiStto ihit' 
army lusi lisivj^r He would, m maiqr oompaoieiviMt 
tfaoQ^t f tto«f^ to goverament, if, in tbe -iudbit^ ofj 
driiifaing tbasits, he were to refiise to drii^ theac^ lai^ 
te^ Juttcmr tiieae in the same manner^ Thus threcn 
ai||dit)iooal f^asses are entailed upc^ hiia. . Ke must ■ 
ako^diink a bumfier to his own toast. He would bet 
tjusuriiigl^ to dishonour the person, whose hesddi fas^ had 
giarcn^ i£ be were to &il in this* Thu& a fifth gli|s»#i% 
added to^ share* He nuist fill a little, besidea^o wfh 
ryoti^ toa^t, or he is considered aadcfitfi^ttOFiii^ 
^loettoihepersonywhohasprcqixjs^^jt/ TbasniaUjD 
additional passes are forced upon him* <B>[]thi^ titnb 
the wine begins to act, when new toasti^ ^> ftjiltwi 
nature assail his ear, and he is stimulated JtoidiQfW^QbGt 
ttona. There, are many toasts ofiSO/jMwtlQ' HA 
others of aQ:g^nerous and cwyivijd^ft^ nrtter^i jlbfijt gr 
iQiOiajlpoked upon as disaiSbctedi ;qVj auskld^^usl 
s0Rilin3fcgnt^whp refuse* tihen*.. Add<fQ><lii%*l»f ^l>flM| 

particular feel in b^ing outdoue, and in not kcqping 



asifslilrtjr oE canste ooMj^esiat the laamei^i^snBq^ ila i 
dijfe^hiii tm,! tUl the liqHor ^ilen^i&oQreit^omtm jhiwi 
;ifid hefidls eventeia&y a« victbn taks pow^. •;; dLiiU:' 
riz wUitlyeiinanifest from rtlas aofount tbatr'.lfae ktr$s 
of(4rialBiitg> by which the necesaity (^^^HnUnj^at;! 
cwtajli'iunnber of toasts is enjcincad^ by i9dutibii>um^ 
lirrs^areiattadied to certain classes of toest«^'bytit;hiol(.t 
aadgmsLiB affixed to ancMi-compliaiHse wkfai.thettfii^txia/: 
by ^ieh in fact a re^lar system o{etiqiKtte»is satiAv t 
fisbid, cannot but l€«d» except a man ia:uiijc6mnoal|r. 
resolttite or particularly on his guards to kUoXiiesibiQKiii? 
We tmk inideed instances of men drinkbg^^ai^^aAcrf:^ 
^si, l^dause stimulated in this manner, evmaganiatf^; 
tfafir own incMhation, nay even ag^nst the deMSnobi^ 
atlon ttoy had made before they went into comfiwy{r 
titL'lbey <fa^ve made tbooiselves quite drunk, t Bntrfaac|^ 
i^sssA be^ftviio laws of drinking, or no toast$, weiisiibf 
nM4;e0 s% i^^aiNMii why the same persons ^ouid x»^ 
iMPTI^^railiiffllbd Mber to their respective hoii^ 3 j^jrjyr 
^IH ifiP^«lKil|^d>of the great Sir Matthew Hide, .ii4ii|t 
ill ^$S0ie]<tlM9ii {dated among the great men of^ol«it^ 
^kuinb^y ^thttl in hi6 t^ you A he had be^n k>^^i»n 
]^H$^/ ^libt'^e'party had'^nt^ to ^eK«^€6Si^4^^^ 



t^amtxhA im^otodl jfargiveaess> dT^the Q|UhDQd|^iy^ 
(hm c«sc»6aiiiitif U« i q Mir»icc m . Innisldf /aiUlx. hiitiOOilbf 
f«jufMy>«Eidfiiiadofl.vQmrj thathe^miidd'iimrer'dniik 
anojluffdbtakb tvbqie lie Hveii Thii tewhe kepir 19 
|tts^4^idi^tl«]fii It is hardlj necessary for mti^topnia 
pifiliiyitliStile inouldneyer hare codb ta iiii«h»d^ ra^ 
fi)bil^H»(ifih«rhad not bdieved, eitiicr thid;etbc>fdbiiilBi 

^il^"^^ ftt^om led so natura% ta.inlOKiiBfllaQn^ 
^[vtit 'H l^^me his duty to suppiess it • >:) mIi 

. ,Xhe-Qtta]i:«i^, having rejected llie iise of ^toaafs upon 
libe^r^iiio^les^: assigned, are scrnietiackea placed inil 
dffliPiMttsitwtioii, in which diere is an roecasieaiiblr 
^ trial of their courage, in consequence of mixing 
1^4^ .QtherSr by whom the custom is still fi^Hovedi 1 

..In iQon^anlea, to which they are invited in regvdar 
i|gnil}^i they are seldom put to any disajsreeabb^^dbi 
l^V^ai in this respect. The matf)^ of llieiibuae^ tf 
in tli^^bit of giving toasts, geneeilly issuiwingndi9 
cvatotQ.pf the Quakers in this instaaMte^upaisHeai>(0¥e6 
1^ Qua&^r who may be prt»em^ia»d esibftipoiiiilitf 
i;?9^t 9^hbour for a toast. GoofdJmMdingiaod bdse 
pitaUly demand that such indulgeocd/and^fnocpfiMi 
s^i?«ld'be:^ven. *. y^ .t.^MinA gnutei 

■^ Tbere am ^^imitions, however, irtMifich Jhrinjeoub 
rzf^, is lofteiT tmSu : Q^mt of tbn^ wocattialMofi^^^^ 
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jKov&isaR^ousrroBii; 



MHbefr^aiuailibttr of other tmTeUem;idtnfeaftdM[p t04 

« 

cboMd)jSD «iid»^tohis satisfiictbii^in tfap re$pe(il, fli 
I01 thosffii described. In gcnemi as*^ iiotde pa^Mf) 
«imijf](Kbs8$hinibi& conveyed to him 4iltoAti the tdidt^ 
pid>tiRiU^ iMs is perhaps done tv&tii^ godd lAiiiiotiir'/ 
|wifiBeiiag6 are wounded by it* At otii^ lMkii4fMtt 
the company are of a kss liberal completioiif, tti6^ 
b a determinadon, soon understood anKxig one aho« 
tfaer, to hunt Imn down, as if he wera &ir glnf^ 
Atoast 18 ptesaed upon him, though aU keiim that itU^ 
Qot hi0 custom to drkik it. On r^fosmg, th^y^be^^ 
to*teazcfhinL One jcdkes with Mm. Another balt^iV 
^n.. Toaista both i&iberal and indelioite, are^a^ 

\ khgtib Jcuvodtfced $ ^nd he lias no alternative bdtihl^ 
if J^ettRktg'die belter, or quitting the room. I haVS' 
tAai.\m %aeker m such a company (and at sudH M^ 
dfitance&qm 'ii0^ that the transaction in att-^Oc- 
}M^&bfi9i€ike ixmld^ have been known^ h»l Iie,W 
0Edifei:ttDt ^hhte^dff ^m their atta^^ cmkitil^^^ 
te^flipnxitstMci)} bearing all^heir raillery wkh ai&t!6hu 
ishing fimmess, and courageously stroggUngJagafifiiAt 

* diff.9tiicuki.r /ilt'dscertainlj^^^^wkil^srd tiifaig' ibf^ a 
soIitar^/QQalMSBriM MilvswibrcompQiEll^r^^^tl^- 
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» 

^uiret eoMideiable courage to prps€rve M)giiiQii% 
in the midst of the prejudices of ignorant and iffifaesd 
men. 

Thia custom, however, of drinking toasts after 
dinner, is, like the former oi drinking healdis at ^* 
ncTy happily declining. It is much to the credk of 
tiiose, who move in the higher circles^ that they faave 
generally exploded both. It may be probably ovi^ing 
to this circumstance, that though we find persons of 
dds description labouring under the imputation of 
levity and dissipation, we yet find them nespectajble 
for the sobriety of their lives. Drunkenness indeed 
forms no part of their character, nor, generally speak* 
ingy is it a vice of the present age as it has been of 
former ages ; and there seems to be little doubt, that 
in proportion as the custom of drinking healths and 
toasts, but more particularly the latter, is suppressed, 
ihis vice will become less a trait in the naticmal char- 
acter. * 

There are one or two customs of the Quakers, 
which I shall notice before I conclude this chapter. 

It is one of the fashions of the world, where people 
meet in company, for tnen and women, when the 
dinner is over, to drink their wine together, and for 
the women, having done this for a shcHt time, to re- 
tire. This custom of the females withdrawing after 
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dinner was probably first insisted upon from an idar, 
that their presence would be a restraint upon the cir- 
culation of the bottle, as well as upon the conversaticm 
o£ the men. The Quakers, however, seldom sub* 
mit to this practice. Men and women generaltt* sit 
.together and converse as before dinner* I do ticft 
.mean by this that women may not Ktke if they 
please, because there is no restraint upon any one in 
the company of the Quakers ; nor do I mean to say> 
that women do not occasionally rictirc, and leave thfe 
liacn at their wine* There are . a few rich femifics; 
which, having mixed more than usual with tfafe 
world, allow of this separation. But whcie oneds. 
lows it, there are ninety -nimc, who give wine to their 
company after dinner, who do not It is mrt m Qua. 
ler-custom, that m a given time after dinner^ the 
one should be separated from the other sex. ' 

It is a pity that die practice of thp Quakers should 
not have been adopted by others of our own country 
in thisT)articular. • Many advantages would result to 
those, ' who were to follow the example. For if wo- 
»eniwerfe mllowcd'to remain, chastity of expression 
and dfec'oruta^f behaviour would be more likely to 
be insured There presence also would operate as 
a check upon drunkenness. Nor can' thctc be a 
daut^, dat wonjcn would enliven and give a variety 
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to cdtivemtion; and^ as they have had a diAmiit 
education irom men, Aat an opportunity of mutual 
improvement might be afifonlcd by the continuance 
of the two in the aociety of one anodien 

It is also usual with the world in such compaxueft, 
that-the men, when the females have retired, should 
continue dmking till tea-time. This custom is un- 
known^to the Quakers, even to those few QuakerS) 
who allow o( a separation of the sexes. It is not 
unusual with them to propose a walk before tea, if 
the weather permit. But even in^the caate where 
tiiey remain at the table, their time is spent ratiier in * 
conversing than in drinking. They have no-toasts, 
as I have observed, which should induce them to put 
\ the bottle round in a given time, or which should 
oblige them to take a certain number of glasses. 
The botde, however, is usually put round, and eadl 
helps himself as he pleases. At length one of the 
guests, having had sufficient, declines filling bis glass. 
Another, in a littie time, declines also for the same 
cause. A third, after having taken what he thinks 
sufficient, follows the example. The wine is spoil 
afterwards takm away^ and this mostly long befiin^ 
the hour of drinkii^ tea^ Neither dyunk«ness, nor 
any situatioti approacliing to drunkenness^ is kiiowa 
iA the Qut&er companies. Excess ia drinkinf k 
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strictly forbidden by the laws of the sodety. It is 
a subject of one of their queries. It is of course 
a subject that is often brought to their recollection. 
Whatever may be the feults of the Quakers, tfa^ 
must be acknowledged to be a sober fecials. 
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